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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE DREYFUS CASE. 


For thos. vho find pleasure in looking below the surface, and in 
seeking beneath the changeful appearance of things the hidden laws 
which regtlate them, the Dreyfus case is something more than a 
remarkable trial worthy of the attention of jurists and the curiosity 
of lovers of complicated intrigue. Other legal proceedings, other 
errors 1 more extraordinary, might easily be discovered in the 
judicial ..nals of any land. If the experience of this simple artillery 
captain has passionately excited, and still passionately excites, public 
attention, it is for extrinsic reasons, extending far beyond the cause 
itself, and making the “ affair”? an important episode in the moral 
histe~-> of our restless human race. In France it would, perhaps, be 
lL y to go back as far as the Revolution; or farther still, to the 
du, ° Cartesianism and of the Reformation, to find another crisis 
of sucis Supreme importance. 
Its psychological characteristics, the problems it suggests, and the 
cons+quences already perceptible, alike render the Dreyfus case an 
of extreme gravity, entailing, possibly, most decisive results 
n the future of France. Here are facts requiring the deepest 
‘eration, if we would understand the real import of the drama 
rawing to a close before the Rennes Court Martial. If the 
whoie world has followed its details, and awaits its issue with such 
emotional curiosity, it is because all have dimly felt that here was 
unrolled before them a new episode in the ever-touching, ever-sur- 
prising history of the human conscience wrestling with truth. 


z. 


At the commencement of the year 1894 the mental and moral 
condition of France showed some disquieting symptoms. The years 
which had followed the war of 1870 had been energetically employed 
in the work of military, political, and industrial reconstruction. 
The establishment of the Republican form of government on a solid 
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basis, the reorganisation of the army, self-defence against the growing 
efforts of foreign industry and commerce—in short, the pressing cares 
of the struggle for existence, absorbed the country’s whole attention 
until towards the year 1889. It was about this time that a kindof 
distaste for life, of incapacity for effort, of renunciation of ideals, was 
observed to increase in France; politics bore traces of this spirit, and 
it received daily confirmation in literature. In reality this state 
of lassitude and of moral dwindling dated from the Second Empire, 
or farther back still, but it had remained latent and silent until the 
period of which we speak. The material prosperity (more apparent 
than real), and the impetus given to industry by the last exhibition, 
were insufficient to disguise this growing uneasiness, which became 
more oppressive with each succeeding year. 

The confidence of the country in the Republican Government had 
been severely strained by the Panama scandals. Many even began to 
doubt the advantages of universal suffrage, and of democratic institu- 
tions. The three words—the Government motto—* Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,’ were sharply criticised, the gulf between the real and 
the ideal was sadly measured. 

In short, those two inseparables, pessimism and scepticism, invaded 
political life, scepticism arising from an utter incapacity to conceive the 
old ideal of 1789, and pessimism from a cowardly dread of internal 
perils. Virtue was nowhere to be found. Craft, or, if suspicion 
hovered near, impudence, what they called de /’estomac in the 
tribune, getting to the top by means of effrontery and unscrupulous- 
ness, appeared to the politicians of the period the most enviable 
virtue. A period of mediocrity indeed, vustifying the severest cen- 
sure. Ifthere had been a pretender to the throne, or even a common 
adventurer, possessed of skill and firmness, it is very probable that 
a monarchical restoration, or a new form of “ Boulangism ” might 
have been successful. Without a protest servitude might have been 
re-established. Happily there was a lack of pretenders, and their 
attempts, somewhat sketchy, excited little but laughter in a 
nation which can never quite lose its sense of the ridiculous. 
But the ideal of heroic years, the ardent longing after liberty, justice 
und moral greatness, which was the very soul of the French Revolution, 
seemed for ever forgotten, and the system of expediency, of hand to 
mouth existence, of party strife and the overthrow of ministries, 
seemed permanently established in the home politics of France. 

If the different forms of mental activity in a country ata given 
period are all derived from what Taine has called “a dominant fact,” 
that is to say, from one deep and single cause, we must, on glancing 
it the intellectual movement in France at this period, discover under 
varied forms, the diverse aspects of one and the same essential 
tact. So, indeed, we do. The French spirit was passing through 
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a critical period, and suffering from an access of depression and inertia, 
which each of the great writers in vogue expresses in his own language 
and according to the special bent of his genius. Science itself, which 
might perhaps seem secure from such influences, is coloured in its own 
way by the prevailing depression, showing a very characteristic dis- 
trust of all synthesis, of every generalisation, of every wide theory 
outstripping facts, in a word, of everything displaying the really 
original and creative action of the mind. It was the triumph of the 
methods of German erudition, of minute and aimless curiosity, occu- 
pying the intelligence, but scarcely requiring anything frem it in 
return. Philosophy, on its side, inclines towards a system of deter- 
minism whence the will is carefully excluded ; towards the study of 
the lower and passive parts of the mind. But, as we should anticipate, 
it was in romance, in poetry, in the drama that the general relaxation 
of the desire of life, the eclipse of the ideal and of faith, were most 
vividly interpreted. There pessimism reigns supreme—M. Paul 
Bourget gives it a place in his novels of fashionable psychology ; it 
appears in a bitter and brutal form in the Débacle of M. Zola ; it gives 
a melancholy tinge to the robust sensuality of Guy de Maupassant. 
We are speaking here only of the leaders of the schools, but the most 
trifling literary productions of the epoch reveal the same character- 
istics. It is the time of subtlety, of scepticism, of egoistic self- 
contemplation. Some young writers, M. Barrés, for instance, ex- 
press this moral distress with an exquisite elegance; but they do 
not consider that what they call intimate analysis, or “ culture of the 
ego,” is only the literary expression of their incapacity to live and to 
feel. By slow degrees we see the dawn of an ill-defined, sickly 
mysticism, which is only anew form of the same weakness. M. 
Bourget returns to Catholicism not so much through the impulse of a 
real and strong faith, as through a fundamental powerlessness to 
discover in life sufficient motives of love and joy. With an utterly 
different temperament, M. Brunetiére accomplishes in his own way 
an analogous evolution. He declares that “science is bankrupt,” and 
reverts to the Fathers of the Church. Nothing is more interesting 
than to follow in the works of certain writers in vogue at this period, 
the history of this religious pseudo-evolution, which after all is but 
a new and unexpected sign of moral depression, intellectual lassitude, 
and, as it were, premature senility of mind.’ 

The drama, which is nothing if not synthetic, withers away 
into subtle analyses as unfit as possible to support dramatic 
action. The essential elements, the framework necessary to pro- 
ductions fitted for the stage—powerful feelings, the shock of 
opposing wills—are almost entirely absent from the pieces then 
represented. It could not be otherwise. The Parisienne of Henry 

1) See the study of M. Brunetit:¢ printed on p. 500 of this Review.— Eb. 
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Becque is the typical play of the period, the most representative 
document of the “aboulia”’ (to use the alienists’ term), which was 
then so severe. Yet, in spite of the author’s indisputable talent, the 
general public rebelled. In the theatre the public always hope, 
in spite of everything, to find something which they do not meet 
with in life, the need of which they dimly feel. They care less about 
finding reality than about finding their own chimeras. This is why 
the pieces of that period—those at least of really literary men, more care- 
ful of exact observation than of success at any price—were in general 
notorious failures. Simplicity, sincerity, strength of feeling, were 
held to be marks of mental inferiority, at most good for the crowd, 
intolerable to real artists. The mistake was not discovered until later. 

As for the poetry—it contained nothing but lamentation, life- 
weariness, incapacity for being moved :— 

“ Pleurer un peu, si je pouvais pleurer un peu ! 


Pleurer comme |’ orphelin ou comme la veuve ! ” 


moans M. Jean Moreas; and Verlaine sings :— 


‘« 11 pleure dans mon cour 
Comme il pleut sur la ville ! 
Quelle est cette langueur 
Qui pénétre mon coeur.” 


Elsewhere this poet, certainly the most remarkable of the period, 
inclines in spite of violent outbursts of unbridled sensuality, towards a 
mysticism at once subtle and childish. 


“Je ne veux plus aimer que ma mére Marie,” 


he declares in Sagesse. How he kept this promise is well known. 

In fact mysticism and sensuality are closely connected, are two 
complementary aspects of the same moral malady. All the poetry of 
this epoch would be a demonstration of this, were any needed. M. 
Huysmans may be read to bring conviction. Thus what we find 
»verywhere, under the most differing aspects, through the most varied 
temperaments, in politics, science, literature, is this—incapacity for 
living, lack of balance, lack of will. 

It is remarkable, however, that the only question which had some 
success in exciting mental interest, was the dispute which arose aiter 
the declaration of M. Brunetiére, that Science had disappointed all 
hopes set on it, and that a return to Faith was needful. There was 
an abstract statement of the problem, which a few years later was to 
become so startlingly concrete in the Dreyfus case. It was at that 
time mere tilting, purely metaphysical and rhetorical, no more than a 
barren disputation between the opponents, resulting in no decisive 
utterance. The public saw in it only the pastime of the man of letters. 


What we may discern in it, perhaps, is a sort of vague aspiration 
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after something new, the ill-expressed need of a shock, of an impetus, 
ofsa miracle to shake the torpor from their souls. 

Some about this time were clamouring for a saviour—“ axiom, re- 
ligion, or prince of men ’”’—without much hope of seeing him appear. 
Decadence, they began to say, decadence! And none rebelled against 
the judgment. They even took pleasure in enumerating the causes : 
the weakness of a nation worn out by centuries of war, exhaustion of 
a struggle for life with younger peoples. Decadence, they said : we 
must resign ourselves to the fate which falls in turn on all the Latin 
races. The heroic ages are past, the time of senility has come. 
In fact, the country lost faith in its destiny. Never were years 
harder to live through for those—they were but few—who persisted 
in hope through everything, and in expectation of renewal. Never 
even in the days of the great defeats had a more cruel shadow of 
distress darkened the bright and laughing genius of France. An 
altogether private distress of which the foreigner caught but the 
echo indistinctly. 

Such was the moral condition of France when the Dreyfus ¢ 
sprung upon the scene. 


Ase 
ast 


II. 


Beneath the question of fact, across the story of the “ bordereau,”’ of 
the Henry forgery, of the “ petit bleu,’ and of the veiled lady, France 
had quickly recognised questions of principle. The personality of Drey- 
fus, the details of his sufferings, curiosity concerning the improbable 
complications of the intrigue, did not greatly move her; and, faithful 
to her temperament, it was for ideas alone that she became passion- 
ately excited. If in all intelligent circles there were discussions 
and disputes; if in so many families there were dissensions and 
estrangement; if so many friendships were severed; if many in 
either camp sacrificed their peace, and even their carcer and their 
future security; if, in a word, “the affair” became the sole, 
absorbing subject of conversation and of thought, it was because 
very great ideas were at stake, and those ruling principles for 
which the Frenchman struggles more willingly than even for con- 
quest. This is what drew the people out of the scepticism, the 
indifference, in which it was benumbed. It felt that the great histcric 
conflicts of ideas returned once more, and it awoke to fight. All 
quickly grasped the importance of the game, the magnitude of the 
stakes. The Dreyfus affair became a national affair, a social affair, a 
political affair, a religious affair, wherein the most varied interests, 
the deepest, the most tenacious instincts, the most ardent passions, the 
most inveterate prejudices had become involved. 

To consider the matter as a while, there were two great moral 
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questions suggested by the Dreyfus case: Ist. The conflict between 
order and justice. 2nd. The conflict between authority and free 
examination—or, in a more indirect fashion, between Faith and 
Science. This is what gave the “affair” its amplitude, and its 
wonderful interest. This is what made the intense agitation of 
these latter years equivalent for France to a reformation, a revolu- 
tion, the consequences of which are, at the present moment, incal- 
culable. 

“T would rather,” wrote Goethe, “ endure an injustice than see a 
disorderly act committed.” “ All Frenchmen have equal rights, and 
justice is equal for all,’’ says the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
Between these two maxims France had to make her choice. 

There were some who advocated the cause of order, the pressing 
necessities of national defence, and of internal peace. ‘“ Leave that 
Jew in his island,” they said; “the interests of one man do not require 
the sacrifice of the interests of all.” We must maintain, at any price, 
the prestige of the great army. The very life of France is in the 
balance. What! Shall we have made incalculable sacrifices for 
this army these thirty years: shall we have given, without haggling, 
our children and our gold to the flag, and shall we now, at one blow, 
make all our sacrifices vain? Shall we allow those chiefs, to whom 
we must give our whole trust in the hour of peril, to be suspected, to 
be brought to justice? We should run the risk, if war broke out 
to-day, of having to face the enemy without discipline, in utter 
moral disarray. Let us submit to the superior interests of our country. 
It is order we must have, cost what it may. ‘Innocent or guilty, 
Dreyfus must remain on the Devil’s Isle.’’! 

“No,” reply others: “if this man is innocent, he must be restored 
to liberty. If he has been condemned in spite of the law, he must 
be tried again. Our fathers, a hundred years ago, shed their blood 
for an ideal which we must not belie. Every Frenchman has a right 
to be tried according to law, cost what it may, and his honour is a 
sacred possession which no pretext, no ‘ State reason,’ gives authority 
to take from him. You speak of the honour of the army: ‘ the honour 
of the army does not require the confinement of an innocent man in 
a convict prison.’ We are not enquiring if we have to do with 
officers, but if we have to do with criminals. Besides, those who con- 
demned Dreyfus at the sight of secret documents, communicated 
illegally, in the council chamber, are more likely to have been them- 
selves victims of the habits of passive obedience which the military 
spirit imposes on them, than guilty consciously and voluntarily of an 
injustice. They have unconsciously confused discipline, which 


b 


(1) Words of Deputy Georges Berry. 
(2) Report of Conseiller Ballot Beaupré before the Surreme Court. 
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punishes without having to give account, with justice, which requires 
rigorous forms and certain proofs. The thing is, in fact, explicable 
and almost excusable, if you take into account exactly what the 
military spirit is, and the distortion of judgment which it occasions. 
An exact psychology should perceive in the proceedings of the court 
martial rather the practical working upon forbidden ground of certain 
modes of thought, which would have formed in these officers qualities 
worthy of praise in the barracks, or on the field of battle. As 
to the others, the chiefs who, having perceived illegality and error, 
attempted to conceal it by falsification and lies—if their guilt is 
proved, let them be ejected from the posts of which they are un- 
worthy. Doubtless this will be painful; but it cannot help a nation 
to hide its wounds, and refuse to acknowledge its faults. If there is 
an abscess it must be examined in daylight, and thoroughly opened 
that the poison may be taken out. The whole world, you say, is 
watching the disclosure of our wretchedness, that they may despise 
us. It is unfortunate. But it is better than being obliged to despise 
ourselves. A nation never proceeds to better things, never realises 
a higher form of humanity, but at the price of these cruel operations, 
of these salutary wounds. The rest is but hypocrisy. You speak of 
the threats of war. Be it so. We accept the omen. But even an 
unfortunate war would be a lesser evil than the moral disaster to 
which we should expose ourselves by establishing amongst us con- 
tempt of law and injustice. And why should the war prove unfortu- 
nate? We shall never have a finer motive for fighting, or one fitter 
to make our hearts glow and lead us on to victory, than a struggle for 
the right.” 

Thus on both sides motives were great, and the roots of the quarrel 
buried deep in the heart. For the first time those two incompatible 
spiritual forces which can only co-exist in a democracy through 
reciprocal sacrifices and ceaseless comproniise, the military spirit and 
the civil spirit, came into sudden and violent collision. Two cults were 
opposed to each other, the nationalist ideal and the revolutionary ideal. 

“One of those conflicts of duties, which Cicero would have men dis- 
cuss discreetly in a friendly circle, has broken out suddenly and has 
been flung far and wide to millions of human consciences; and this 
no longer a theoretical problem, but the most poignant of dramas, 
in which each must take his part. Neglect the incidents of the 
struggle, the calumnies, the excuses of every kind. Jetain only 
what history will retain. Let the froth go; do you know what 
will be left at the bottom of the crucible? The sight, unprecedented 
in history, of a great people whose life has been as it were suspended 
by a troubled conscience. In vain was it said to the masses, ‘ Do not 
mind that. It is no concern of yours. You are not responsible. 
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Go about your business.’ They would not go about their business. 
And it was greatly to their honour. 

“This is how history will sum up the conflict. It will say that 
all were passionately interested ; that some thought of the innocent 
man, struck down perhaps, and that they could not rest—a noble 
care! That the others—Ah! those others. Do you think that their 
care was less? No! They saw the flag threatened, the fatherland 


in danger. 


ry ° > | ( ef , is . ° 
‘Thus was unfolded in the depths of thousands of shuddering 
souls a drama, worthy - protien rein the two most august 


images of duty known below seemed striving one against each other 
the Fatherland and Justice.” ! 

This first conflict was quickly ended, or r: 
another more widespread still, rousing’ an 


ier it resolved itself into 
shaking the fraditiona 
instincts of France even to their deepes st foundation. The greater 
number had admitted, at least in principle, that justice must be pre- 


ferred to order. “If the man was innocent,” they said, “he would 


. 


have a right to liberty let what might come of it; but, they added 


immediately, Dreyfus is not innocent; he cannot be. Seven oificers 
have condemned him ; five ministers of war have successively declared 
him guilty. We rely upon their words.” Thus arose the second 
eonflict, that between external authority and free examination. 

The motive springs of action are not many in number, and it is 
always the same wheels which make the human clock go fast or slow, 
notwithstanding the diversity of hours marked on the dial. Five or six 
great essential errors, five or six great disturbances of the mechanism, 
are possible at most. They are constantly reappearing across the 
centuries. They change in appearance and in name, that is all. 
That which was formerly such and such a heresy is now some eccentric 
literary theory, or some subtle form of philosophy or of socialism ; or, 
again, merely some mental malady classified by the learned. Here, so 


to speak, are the two great motive nihenehis e machine, both acting at 
once, with unusual Sones and in mutual opposition. The same spectacle 


has been seen before in France, especially at the Reformation period. 
It is now transferred to secular territory, but it is essentially the same. 
France, politically the most unified of all lands, is nevertheless divided 
between two adverse tendencies, between two currents easily discernible 
throughout the whole length of her history. On the one side, an 
eminently social love of the hierarchy, of official authority, de sived 
from her Latin past, surviving in her catholicism, in her army, and 
even to a great extent in her civil organisation. On the other side, 
the spirit of independence, of free examination, inherited from the 


north, ever looked upon with suspicion by the governing body, but 


ui 


Speech of M. Buisson. 
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ever heard dully vibrating and exploding in the great eruptions 
of the centuries: the Reformation, Cartesianism, the Revolution 
of °89. In spite of all, France has remained till now a country 
on the side of authority, inheriting from its Latin civilisation a 
superstitious respect for all who hold the smallest share of power, for 
every functionary, in a word, civil, ecclesiastic, or military. It is 
well known that Catholicism supports this idolatry. It exacts from 
the faithful absolute submission, complete surrender of the rights 
of reason, unqualified acquiescence not only in the word of God, 
but also, and especially, in that of His accredited representatives. 
The army, so like the Catholic church in its hierarchy and its disci- 
pline, also maintains in the nation habits of blind submission to the 
authority of superiors. ‘ When a general has said anything,” said a 
subaltern in the Zola trial, “I always believe it.’””? Most Frenchmen 
think the same of anyone who wears gold lace, and the broader and 
brighter the decoration, the deeper is the faith. After instruction in 
the catechism and drilling in the barracks, the mind is marked almost 
indelibly with the Latin bent. The expression “free thinker,” in spite 
of its exalted meaning, remains for most people a suspicious) ex- 
pression, implying unbecoming revolt, and, as they say, a “bad 
spirit.” On this side France is as conservative a country as possible, 
as hostile as possible to revolutions. But the other tendency, the 
spirit of free examination, the spirit of individual liberty, the spirit 
of revolution, of science, of progress, is still there, watching and 
bursting forth, from time to time, to spread like lava. Then France 
becomes violently moved, and calms down again until the next crisis, 
without any possibility of peace being made between the two opposing 
forces which struggle in her breast. This is what makes her history 
an ever-interesting and suggestive spectacle for the world. 

Here in the very ardour of the combat the two opposing tendencies 
have stripped themselves by degrees of all secondary motives, to 
reach an absolutely ideal state of precision, of nudity. As soon as the 
question was understood, all minds ranged themselves of their own 
accord in two camps; the old parties were dissolved and crystallized 
afresh around these two centres: authority, free examination. On the 
one side were grouped around the military chiefs those who have 
faith, those who believe without proof or in spite of proof, and the 
“credo quia absurdum ” obtained a new vitality. On the other side 
were ranged those who require a Cartesian certainty, who seek for 
clear, distinct ideas and the evidence of facts, who proclaim the inde- 
pendence of reason. The nation took part in the struggle with great 
seriousness and absolute good faith. With the exception of a small 
party of agitators, and fabricators of falsehood and hatred, the truth 
was everywhere desired. But each party understood the word in a 
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different sense. The first’ with closed eyes, according to a venerable 
tradition, accepted the truth from the mouths of others, and believed 
with passionate ardour in the word of the priests of their present 
cult, the flag. The others,? by slow and patient personal inquiry, 
ventured to seek truth wherever they caught a glimpse of it, beyond 
a sacred threshold which till then no suspicion had dared to cross. 
And notwithstanding the anguish of their hearts in face of evidence 
which drove them to despair as they approached it, they had the 
courage, having discovered it, to proclaim it aloud. 

Naturally enough, foreigners had seen clearly through the Dreyfus 
case more quickly than France. They had not the same honourable 
hesitations to conquer, nor the same cruel sacrifices to offer. We must 
not, therefore, urge it as a crime against France that she has 
temporised and hesitated painfully. For her the case was, and still 
remains, a veritable revolution, with every revolutionary characteristic, 
if we except the street-fighting ; a revolution in which the two parties 
were striving to deal mortal blows and to pierce each other to the heart. 
‘Civil wars are terrible struggles, wherein men, inspired by the loftiest 
ideas, slay each other in the dark.”* Yes, in the dark indeed, but 
all, to their honour be it spoken, united in asking for light. Surely 
no struggle could be nobler, for, once more, two ruling historic laws, 
two traditions, two essential forms of truth were ranged in all their 
majesty one against the other. 

How the spell, which was benumbing France, was broken by this 
shock : how, after the scepticism, the life weariness, the moral abase- 
ment of the preceding period, the march forward was once more 
resumed: what of good and what of evil resulted, for France first, 
and perhaps also for the world—it must now be our task to explain. 


ITI. 


The Dreyfus case will not be ended after the Rennes trial. What- 
ever judgment history may pass upon the “bordereau,”’ France 
herself must proceed toa revision of a higher kind. Not that it is 
a question of reprisals, of vengeance upon the guilty or the un- 
knowing, already punished by their remorse; it matters little, in 
short, that material penalties should be inflicted upon them. The 
essential thing is that the rocks towards which the vessel was drifting, 
when she had strayed from her course, should have been discovered in 
the flashes of the storm, and that much-needed reforms should result 
from the crisis. 

(1) MM. Coppée, Lemaitre, Barrés, Drumont, Cavaignac, Quesnay de Beaurepaire, &c. 

(2) Colonel Picquart, Commandant Hartmann, MM. Zola, Viarieux, Leblois, Duclaux, 


Louis Havet, Anatole France, &c. 
(3) Clemenceau—Jouwrnal L’ Aurore. 
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To note, first, certain advantages in detail: the “ affair,” besides 
conducing to certain reforms-in the Code of Military Justice, to a 
more precise and more humane definition of the part played by 
courts martial, will have revealed certain defects in the system of 
military promotion. The officers compromised were almost all 
“officiers de passe-droits,” men raised to the highest ranks less 
through their own merit than by favour and intrigue. 

“Free peoples know no other cause of preference in their elections 
but virtues and talents,” says the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
adding further: ‘ Public functions (including here military rank) 
cannot be looked upon as distinctions or as rewards, but as duties.” 
As duties, not as pleasures of vanity or parade, the spoil of selfish 
ambition to which a right may be acquired by the prestige of a 
name, the good pleasure of chiefs, or high connections, or appoint- 
ments about the person of ministers; as duties, that is to say asa 
most weighty trust, which should be confided to the best and for which 
they must constantly be accountable to their own consciences. If it 
be true, as Montesquieu observes, that “ Virtue is the essence of 

Republics,” that they cannot exist and prosper without it—this re- 
turn to the ideal of ’89 was imperatively necessary. It is to be 
hoped that it will be maintained and still more strongly accentuated. 

Another thing has been demonstrated: the necessity of saying every- 
thing, of bringing everything to the light of day. If the Panama 
business did not produce all the effects of a salutary cure, it is because 
everything was not told—a veil was spread over certain defalcations. 
The people, with its deep instinctive desire for the equality of all in 
the sight of justice, did not understand this reticence. Yet public 
morality progressed notably from the moment when all the guilty had 
perceived the probability of prosecution and the disgrace of public 
punishment. In the Dreyfus case, because ererything will have been 
told, the evil will have been destroyed at its very source; and if the 
present is greatly distressed thereby, the future will profit. A scandal 
leading to better things is preferable to a silence bringing what is yet 
worse. 

The question of the liberty of the press, which many had begun to 
dread, and for which restrictive measures were demanded, seems now 
definitely settled for the future. Excesses will destroy themselves of 
their own accord by degrees. With all its lying and bad faith, the 
press still remains the great agent of modern progress. It gives 
some sort of equivalent to those public confessions which the fathers 
of the Church required at the gates of the temples. Everyone profited 
by them. It is by a free effort after truth that nations painfully 
grow great. When all convictions can be expressed, all accusations 
formulated (with the necessary safeguards); when all abuses are 
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denounced ; when, in a word, the varied efforts of the 


e mind towards 
truth may be manifested without fear or constraint, the struggle 


results in progress. This tacit affirmation of the sovereign power 
of truth, of its slow but invincible force, is the most honourable act of 
faith of the modern spirit. Facts have just given it a most notable 
confirmation. There, again, is a beneficial result. 

The consequences are not less important with regard to the home 
policy of France, and her position externally. Und 


- ' 
nder the stress of 
the Dreyfus question the old political groups have been broken up,-to 


form themselves anew. The question of a Monarchical restoration has 


become secondary. All minds are henceforth divided according to 
their a of the Republican system of government. On one side a 
“ Nationalist ” party has been formed, jealous, above all, of purely 
French tri iia, of military glory, of a policy of 

at least of obstinately maintained reravicie ; a Coesarian party in 
fact if not in name, distinguished by its desire for a strong govern- 
ment. Here we have an amalgamation of the old Clerical Party, 


the old Royalist and Imperialist Parties, sectaries of all 


conquest, or 


shades, but 
taken as a whole the embodiment of narrow “ Chauvinism.” 
The other party, for which a name has not yet been found, is com- 


posed of true Liberals: of minds open to progress and to the future : 


containing some suspicious elements, also, it must be owned: but, above 
all, consisting of those who believe in the universal power of reason. 
These understand that conserration is not reaction, and while maintain- 
ing what is venerable and useful in the legacy of the past, they desire 
to eliminate all that is frail or lifeless. 


They do not wish to weaken 
the army, to “clip the lion’s claws,’ 


as their accusers say, for they feel 
that the moment has not yet come when Right no longer needs the sup- 
port of Force; but what attracts them above all is something much 
greater than a narrow patriotism, working by are. rie and per- 
secution—it is the ideal of a generous and universal f fraternity, which 
the Revolution proclaimed. Tl ius the confusion of the old parties no 
longer exists. Everyone can speak naar to the other, and this en- 
lightenment was needful. Nothing is so needful as to understand 
each other well, and to know on both sides what is desired. 
In general terms, then, we may affirm that to the period of 
depression and scepticism, de scribed at the commencement, succeeds 
a period of energy, of will, a new attitude of the French soul, the 
effects of which will be felt in the various forms of mental activity. 
In truth, it remains impossible to distinguish in this Renaissance what 
is really due to the Dreyfus case, and what is to be attributed 


to 
“the law of rhythm acting here with its fatalistic force.” ! 
(1) Ihave explained this idea of social rhythm in a book, Le Sentiment et la Pensée, to 


which I refer readers who desire explanation on this point 


pointe, 
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* The mind,” says Gratry, “advances in pulsations, in alternations 
of forward spring and recoil: like sound, like light, like the very life of 
our earth, which consists after all in the vicissitudes of night and day, 
of winter which recoils, and of summer which expands.” It is probable 
that the “ affair,” if it has not created this renewal, has yet facilitated 
and accelerated it, by keenly touching consciences at the precise points 
where they still preserved the faculty of reaction. 

In certain regions, it is true, these beneficent effects are not yet 
very manifest. But art, poetry, romance, the drama, are but echoes, 
and the sounds of life need time to reach them. Already, however, 
the literature of analysis is falling into discredit ; pessimism is taking 
flight. Social and moral questions begin to occupy minds above all 
else. M. Zola writes Fécondité; M. Barrés is busied rousing the 
national energy ; M. Jules Lemaitre renounces his delicate scepticism 
to become a lay preacher; M. Hugues Le Roux, in Nos Fils, vaunts 
the benefits of a manly education. It is to this mental struggle after 
generous and simple sentiments—more perhaps than to his poetical 
gifts—that M. Rostand owes his successes on the stage. Already, M. 
Hervieu has brought stirring cases of conscience on to the boards, and 
M. Donnay has forsaken the baser inclinations of his genius to pro- 
duce the Torrent at the Comédie Francaise. Gaiety itself becomes 
less nervous and more sane. This reaction, which is only now com- 
mencing, will we believe become more accentuated later on. 

But it is especially in the sphere of morals and religion that great 
transformations are preparing. France, oppressed by the Latin tradi- 
tion, without any counterpoise, was threatened with the slow death of 
Spain. She was stifling by degrees in inert servility of conscience, in 
superstitious idolatry for lifeless formula. ‘“ What is the danger which 
threatens our democracy ?”’ wrote M. Henry Fouquier. “It is the 
Roman danger. The Rome of the Cesars teaches us that a society may 
be admirable in appearance, may possess skilful artists, unrivalled 
artisans, refined men of letters, an external order which still impresses 
the universe, may have brave warriors and lofty philosophers, and yet, 
in spite of religious rites and the laws of learned legislators, may be 
wanting in the essential element of social preservation.” The “ affair” 
awoke the sacred fire slumbering in all consciences, and displayed the 
virtues of free examination. Even those who struggled most obsti- 
nately against it could not deny its force. It is not in vain that 
a nation gives itself, for months together, to anxious reflection. 
Willingly, or unwillingly, it must have felt that truth does not 
present itself ready-made for mental acceptance, but that it is the slow 
conquest which mankind must perpetually pursue, that the age is 
past when knowledge was concentrated in the hands of a small 
number, who dictated to the crowd the dogmas before which they had 
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to bow. This experience may give Catholicism itself more pliability, 
and the opening century will doubtless witness, in this region, strange 
transformations. The new veering of Catholicism towards the liberal 
way of thinking, of which some indications are already foreseen, and 
which will one day provoke a crisis of extreme interest in France, is a 
fact deserving a special examination. The limits of this article allow 
us only to mention it here. 

In some frescoes of the old masters, above the warriors struggling 
in the dust of earth, are seen the immortal gods warring in the 
sky. Here above the vulgar tumult are hovering divinities, terrible 
and gentle, who preside eternally over the destinies of men. There is 
the real meaning, the real scope of the Dreyfus case. Whatever the 
practical results may be—and it is surely permissible to appreciate 
them variously—it will have proved that, in our day also, ‘“* man does 
not live by bread alone,” but by Truth and Justice; that there are 
objects worthy of his desires and his efforts, besides the increase of his 
dominions and the prosperity of his factories. It has forced the com- 
batants in the bitter struggle for life to look above life towards the 
Ideal, or towards the Chimera—to something higher, at any rate, 
than their own daily interests. France has been chosen by fate for 
the theatre of this drama; she has supplied the actors and the victims. 
At the present moment she should surely congratulate herself upon this 
her stern privilege, and leave other nations to profit by the spectacle 
at which they have come to gaze. 

Anxprfit GoprerNavx. 
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To the man in the street the composition of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons at th> present moment forcibly calls to mind the 
heterogeneous following that clave to King David during his enforced 
sojourn in the Cave of Adullam. That honourable members find 
themselves in the ranks of the present Opposition is due in a great 
measure to their adoption of sundry and divers fads and nostrums. 
There is, as in the case of the Semetic outlaws, little cohesion and a 
striking absence of unanimity, or even general agreement, among 
them upon any one topic. Indeed the Chosen People went one 
better than the members of the Opposition, in that they, while the 
compact lasted, loyally supported their adopted leader. If, however, 
there is one subject upon which there is less difference of opinion than 
another, it is that the Tory Government is in a moribund condition. 
Whether the present Government is in the rapid decline its opponents 
would have us believe, or not, it at least cannot be denied that it has 
exceeded the span of existence allotted to ordinary administrations. 
[n these circumstances, therefore, I need offer no apology for en- 
deavouring to excite public interest in the pressing necessity for an 
amending Redistribution of Seats Act, which, upon the statements in 
the speeches of some of the members of the Cabinet, and their supporters 
in the House of Commons from time to time, the present Government 
are bound to pass before appealing to the country. 

There are three possible bases of popular representation. Stated 
briefly these are (1) area, (2) population, (5) electorate. In a pastoral 
or agricultural country, where the population is evenly distributed, it 
would probably be found that equal areas would contain the same num- 
ber of human beings. In that case, representation based upon equal 
areas would prove satisfactory. In a manufacturing nation, however, 
where the conditions of life require the aggregation of toilers in 
cortain centres, as in the United Kingdom, it is obvious that repre- 
sentation based upon equal areas would be fraught with anomalies. 
The basis of population. although a far safer principle than area, is 
not without its objectionable features. In a state where universal 
suffrage is conceded, it might satisfy the requirements of just repre- 
sentation ; but in this country women, children, and what have been 
facetiously termed the “ enthusiastic non-electors,” who, according to 
Mnglish law have no right to be represented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, form a vast majority of the population. To base representa- 
tion, therefore, upon population would only be to import a disturbing 
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element into the calculation which might, but more likely might not, 
give an accurate result, and which certainly ought to be excluded. 

The only sound basis of representation is, in my opinion, afforded 
by the numbers of duly registered electors in the constituencies. 
These alone are entitled by British law to choose Parliamentary 
representatives whose duty is to reflect in the Second Chamber the 
riews of those persons who elected them, to the exclusion of the views 
of the remainder of the population. 

Let us now apply the basis of electorate to the representation of 
the United Kingdom. Assuming for the moment that there will be 
no alteration in the total number of members entitled to sit in the 
present House of Commons, which was fixed by the Representation 
of the People Act, 1885, at 670. The total number of members in 
the United Kingdom who are entitled to vote at the next general 
election is 6,528,629. From that dati a sum in simple proportion 
will show that England with its 4,854,400 electors is entitled to 
return 498 members. In like manner Wales, with an electorate of 
289,822, is entitled to 30 members. Scotland, with 664,095 electors, 
should return 68 members; and Ireland, with an electorate of 720,512, 
is entitled to return to Purliament 74 members and no more. The 
difference between these figures and the present representation will 
appear from a glance at the following table, viz. :— 


[ mb 5 
( Ref 1 
At Pr Er t 
England . . . 465 498 Increase of 33. 
Wales . ... 30 30) — 
Seotland . . . 72 68 Reduction of 4. 
Ireland. .. . 103 74 Reduction ef 29. 


The results obtained by taking population as a basis are interest- 
ing, and follow closely the above figures. The population of the 
United Kingdom, taken at the last census in 1891, was 37,740,283, 
and the total number of the House of Commons was 670. Each 
member, therefore, should have represented a population of 56,331. 
The following statement shows that this is not so, viz. :— 


Ir I a ¢ N 1 
Country. Popu.ation. Ne ‘ i a ‘ Sembers ‘ 
p 
England. . . 27,483,008 463 59.103 488 
Wales. .. . 1,518,010 30 50.060 27 
Scotland. . 4,033,103 72 56.001 =2 
Ireland ... 4,706,162 103 45.692 83 
Total . . 670 670 


The population of the United Kingdom has materially altered 
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since 1891, the total being estimated in 1898 at 39,825,357. If, there- 
fore, the present population were adopted as the basis, the following 
results would be obtained, viz. :— 





| Members— 














Country. Estimated 
| Population. | Now returned. jon to be returned. 
— i ea ee 
| England and Wales .| 31,055,355 | 495 524 
| Scotland. . .. . 4,218279 | 72 70 
| Jreland .... . 4,651,723 103 76 
Total . . 39,825,357 670 | 670 








Whether the basis of present electorate, or that of present popula- 
tion, or that of population at the date of the last general election, be 
adopted, it is abundantly clear that Ireland is largely over-repre- 
sented, and England insufficiently represented. Indeed, these facts 
are incontrovertible, and are generally admitted on both sides of the 
House, and it is to the adjustment of the representation of these two 
parts of the United Kingdom that our legislators will have chiefly to 
address themselves. Nor is this task really difficult, for I shall be 
able to indicate the broad lines upon which it may be effected, and 
those constituencies which lend themselves to re-adjustment, once the 
number of members to be returned by the four parts of the United 
Kingdom shall have been arrived at. 

According to the number of electors, Ireland is entitled to only 
74 members. A reduction, therefore, of 29 members is inevitable. 
Of Ireland’s 103 members, 85 are returned by the voters in the 
counties, 16 in boroughs, and 2 in Dublin University. Dealing with 
the counties in the first instance, I find that the 85 members are 
returned by an electorate of 603,494, or one member by every 7,099 
electors. The over-representation of the Irish counties appears more 
clearly by comparing it with the representation of the other parts of 
the United Kingdom. 











CouNTIES. 

. Present _ | Electorsto One | 
Country. Members. Electors. | Member. 
re a a os 
England . .. 234 2,703,125 | 11,551 | 
WE os Ss 4 19 202,843 10,676 
Scotland . . . 39. 363,945 | 9,332 | 

apelend. ... . 85 603,494 7,099 











If the Irish county members were reduced by 22 seats, that is from 
85 to 63, or 1 member to every 9,579 electors, as I suggest they 
should be, Ireland would be about on a footing with Scotland, more 
favourably treated than Wales, and far better off than the English 
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counties, even on the proposed increase in the representation of the 
the latter. Turning to the representation of the Irish cities and 
boroughs, and comparing it as I have compared the counties, a simi- 
lar state of over-representation will be found to exist, viz. :— 


CITIES AND BorovaHs. 


a, Present + 4 Electors to One 

Country. Members mALCCLOTS, Member, 
England .. . 226 2,134,153 9,443 
mess 6 * « 1] 86,979 7,906 
Scotland... 31 2-1,464 9,079 
Ireland... 16 112,284 7,017 


Indeed, Ireland has more than her fair share in University repre- 
sentation also, when compared with England, for Dublin University 
returns 2 members on an electorate of 4,534, being 1 member to 
2,267 electors; England, on the other hand, returns a total of 5 
members in respect of Oxford, Cambridge, and London Universities, 
on a total electorate of 17,122, or one member for every 3,424 
electors. Few Englishmen, however, desire to reduce the Irish Uni- 
versity representation, as the council of the nation derives correlative 
advantage from the services of the brilliant men invariably returned 
by Dublin University. 

Assuming, then, that the number of members for Irish counties is 
to be reduced by 22, and that each member should represent 
something more or less like 10,000 electors, an examination of the 
electorate will show that from the County Cork 7 members are 
returned by 53,691 electors. That county, therefore, must lose 2 
seats. Four members are returned by 25,014 electors in Donegal. 
It must lose 1 member, and even then, upon the above hypothesis, 
be considerably over-represented. Fermaiiagh returns 2 members 
on an electorate of 10,654, instead of one to which that county is only 
entitled. The 4 members for Galway County are returned by 
28,551 electors, which would only admit of 3 members at the 
most. In Kerry, 4 members are returned by 21,380 electors. This 
county must lose 2 seats, and Kildare, which returns 2 members, 
must lose 1, for its electorate is only 10,912. The County Kil- 
kenny returns 2 members on an electorate of 11,069. It must lose 
1 of its members, and also the King’s County, which at present 
returns 2 members on an electorate of 9,768, and even then the 
latter would have received favourable treatment. Although the 
electors of County Leitrim number 15,178, they ought to be repre- 
sented by only 1 member instead of 2. Longford County also 
ought to lose 1 of its 2 members, as the total number of electors 
in that county is only 8,673. In Louth the 10,274 voters should 
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return only 1 member, and not 2 as at present; and the County 
Meath must also lose 1 of its 2 members, as the electors number 
but 11,456. The County Mayo should return 3 and not 4 
members, the electors numbering only 33,570. The electors in the 
County Monaghan number but 13,147, which entitles that county to 
return only 1 member. In the Queen’s County there are only 
10,234 voters, yet 2 members are returned to Parliament. This 
county must lose 1 of its seats. The County Tipperary returns 
4 members, although the electors number but 24,817. Two mem- 
bers would be a fair representation for this county ; and Waterford, 
Westmeath, and Wicklow must each lose 1 of their 2 represen- 
tatives, because the electors in these counties number only 9,856, 
10,261, and 8,888, respectively. 

Turning now to the Irish city and borough representation, it 
will be seen that Belfast and Dublin each return 4 members, Cork 
returns 2,and Galway, Kilkenny, Limerick, Londonderry, Newry, 
and Waterford, each 1 member. The representation of Dublin and 
Belfast may be taken as correct. That the Irish capital, however, 
which is a Nationalist stronghold, has a considerable advantage will 
appear when it is stated that its total electors numbered last year 
35,782 as against a total of 43,550 electors in Belfast. The highest 
electorate in any of the Dublin a.visions was 9,648, against 15,413 in 
the East division of Belfast. In strictness Belfast is entitled to 1 
more member than Dublin, but I do not suggest any change, as the 
Irish capital ought to receive special consideration. Cork, however, 
should not return 2 members on an electorate of 13,381, and must 
lose 1 seat. The member for Galway is elected on a register of 1,991 
voters; the member for Kilkenny, 1,934 voters; the member for 
Limerick, 5,035 voters; the member for Londonderry, 4,723 voters ; 
the member for Newry, 1,894 voters; and the member for Water- 
ford, 3,994 voters. These six towns should be disfranchised. The 
only two of the least importance are Londonderry and Limerick, and 
as one is held by the Unionists and the other by the Nationalists, no 
political capital will accrue to either party. It sounds startling to 
talk of disfranchising a borough now-a-days, but it is inevitable in 
this case in strict justice to the “predominant partner.” Neither 
must it be forgotten that by the last Redistribution of Seats Act, 
passed in 1885, Mr. Gladstone disfranchised, and properly disfran- 
chised, no less than 79 English boroughs, 2 Scotch boroughs, and 22 
Irish boroughs. The principle upon which apparently he acted, 
when framing that great measure of reform, was that no matter how 
small a county might be, it ought to have at least 1 member. For 
example, Rutlandshire has only 4,225 electors, and Sutherlandshire 
2,557 electors, yet each returns a member to the House of Commons. 
This is as it ought to be. It would be an egregious mistake to absorb 
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the political life of one county, no matter how small, in that of another ; 
but no such objection can fairly be urged against disfranchising a 
small borough, for the simple reason that the latter can far more 
economically and conveniently be represented by the county, or di- 
vision of the county, in which it happens to be located. 

The Principality of Wales has the exact representation to which it 
is entitled upon the true basis of electorate; the status quo there 
happily need not be disturbed. No scheme of redistribution will be 
complete, however, that does not adjust the disproportionate represen- 
tation at present existing in the Welsh boroughs. Cardiff, for instance, 
with its teeming population and 21,287 electors, has but 1 member, 
while Swansea, with 19,927 electors, has 2 seats. Again, Merthyr, 
with 17,931 electors, has 2 members. Turning to the other end of 
the list of boroughs, we find, in Montgomery, 3,106 electors, in Flint, 
3,683 electors, and in Denbigh, 3,998 electors, returning 1 member for 
each of their boroughs respectively. The average number of electors 
in the Welsh boroughs, being 7,906 electors to every member, is not 
very disproportionate, but in the counties, where there is an average 
of 10,675 voters to every member, things are much more satisfactory. 
With the exception of Radnorshire, whose 5,102 electors return one 
member, all the single-member counties have each electorates of over 
8,000. 

The reduction necessary in the present number of Scotch members 
returned to the House of Commons is 4. Of the 29 Scotch counties, 
23 are single-seated constituencies. The latter must stand. Of the 
remaining 6 counties that return more than 1 member— 


Aberdeen averages more than 11,000 voters to each member. 


Ayrshire “ > 14,000 .: " 
Fifeshire ” - 10,000 " ie 
Lanarkshire __,, ‘. 12,000 a a 


Perthshire and Renfrewshire fall somewhat below this average, but 
the difference is not sufficient to warrant interference. The represen- 
tation of the Scotch counties, therefore, admits of no reduction. In 
the cities and boroughs, however, which return 31 members, the 
average of the proportion of voters to members is not nearly so great. 
The principle adopted in the last redistribution of Scotch seats appears 
unsound on the face of it. Eighteen members are returned by 7 cities 
and boroughs, the average electorates of which would warrant far more 
generous treatment. The remaining 15 seats are distributed amongst 
13 “Districts,” each of which is formed by grouping from 3 to 7 small 
towns, not necessarily lying in the neighbourhood of each other, but 
often spread over a wide area. As an example the.“ Wick District” 
may be instanced, comprising a grand total of 2,603 electors, spread 
over the towns of Wick, Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch, Kirkwall, 
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and Tain. The electors of all these little places could much more 
conveniently be represented by the county members, whose numbers 
might be increased by the addition of the 13 “ District ” seats. The 
system, however, does not appear to be objectionable to the Scotch 
folk—perhaps Clan MacTavish has a conscientious objection to vote 
with Clan Macpherson—and as long as the people most interested are 
content, we south of the Tweed have no grounds of complaint, except 
in respect of Scotland being over-represented by 4 members. This 
grievance can most conveniently be removed by disfranchising the 
4 small “ District” boroughs known as “ Dumfries District,” “ St. 
Andrew’s District,” “ Wick District,” and “ Inverness District,’ the 
electors for which number about 3,640, 3,147, 2,603, and 3,963 
respectively. In future the representatives for these boroughs should 
be the members for the respective counties. 

The reduction of the Irish representation by 29 seats, and that of 
Scotland by 4 seats, places a total of 33 seats at the disposal of Par- 
liament, for distribution amongst the admittedly under-represented 
constituencies in England. And here again the local circumstances 
render the task of distribution comparatively easy, as will appear 
from the following considerations. 

The English counties at present return 234 members to Parlia- 
ment, the metropolitan boroughs 62 members, the provincial cities 
and boroughs 164 members, and the English Universities 5 members : 
making a total of 465 members. Rejecting for the moment the Uni- 
versity electors and members, we find from the last general election 
statistics, that the 460 county, city, and borough members were 
returned upon an electorate of 4,733,573. In view of the fact that 
the total county electorate was 2,661,107, the counties should have 
returned 258 members, and the cities and boroughs, where the electors 
number 2,072,466, only 202 members. As a matter of fact the 
former returned but 234, and the latter 226 members. Assuming 
that the proper representation to which England is entitled is ad- 
mitted to be 498, which I have shown it to be, then the fair English 
representation as between counties and boroughs will be shown by 
the following table, viz. :— 


1895. 1898. 











Electorate. |Members.| E‘ectorate. an wa 
Counties . F ; ‘ .| 2,661,107 234 | 2,703,125 276 
Metropolitan Boroughs. -| 617,037 62 | 637,455 64 
° P ° a ai S ’ | ’ 
Provincial Cities and Boroughs .| 1,455,429 | 164 1,496,698 153 
Universities . E .| 16,847 | 5 17,122 5 
Total . .| | 465 498 


Dividing the present county electorate, 2,703,125, by the number 
of proposed county members, we find the result is 9,793, which figure 
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represents the number of electors who should, roughly speaking, 
be entitled to return 1 member. On this basis the following counties 
should obtain increased representation, viz. :— 

















Members. 
( ) Elect a= —_— — 
Present. | Proposed | Increase. 
Bedfordshire . ; ; 26,738 2 3 1 
Cheshire . ‘ ; : ; ; 90,584 8 9 1 
Derbyshire. : : : 83,697 7 8 1 
Durham . : : : : 106,964 ~ ll 3 
Essex ‘ ’ . : : . 110,348 s ll 3 
Gloucestershire : : : 4 55,600 5 6 1 
Kent , ; ; : ; .| 105,768 8 10 5 
Lancashire, North . ; .| 48,089 4 5 ; 4 
* North-East . ; 58,363 4 6 s | 
“ South-East ; ; 110,771 8 11 $ | 
Leicester . : : ; ; 50,625 4 5 = 
Middlesex . . . . «| 105,893 7 10 3 | 
Northumberland . ’ ; : 49,322 4 5 it -g 
Nottingham . . ' ; ‘ 48,221 4 5 1 | 
Staffordshire . ‘ ; : : 87,757 7 9 2 | 
Surrey . ; : ; .| 81,156 6 8 2 | 
Yorkshire, West Riding(N.). . 62,867 5 6 bis 
a ¥: (S.) . ‘ 109,711 8 11 3 | 
ts ¥ (E.) . 70, 33-4 6 ” l | 
| 


Total, 33 


The metropolitan boroughs contain 637,455 persons entitled to 
vote. According to the basis of electorate, therefore, they should 
return 64 members of Parliament, instead of 62 as at present. 
These 2 seats should unquestionably be allotted to the City of London, 
which at present returns only 2 members, although the electors 
number no less than 33,460. The representation of the metropolitan 
boroughs at present is divided fairly satisfactorily, but there are one 
or two anomalies that must be set right by the next Bill. The Tower 
Hamlets divisions, for instance, return 7 members, although the 7 
areas contain but 48,881 voters. Five members for all the divisions 
of the Tower Hamlets would be a very generous representation. One 
of the two seats which I suggest should be taken from the Tower 
Hamlets, should be allocated to Wandsworth, where 18,773 electors 
return only 1 member. The remaining seat should be voted to West 
Ham, where only 2 members are returned, although the electors 
number 32,595. 

The provincial cities and boroughs return 164 members at present. 
According to the basis of electorate which I have adopted, they ought 
only to return 153, for the electors number 1,496,698. A net reduc- 
tion, therefore, of 11 seats must be effected in the representation of 
the provincial cities and boroughs. The respective electorates in all 
of the following cities and boroughs fall below 6,000, viz. :— 
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Bedford. Hyihe. Scarborough. 

Boston. Kidderminster. Shrewsbury. 

Bury St. Edmunds. King’s Lynn. Stafford. 

Canterbury. Maidstone. Taunton. 

Colchester. Penryn and Falmouth. Wakefield. 

Dover. Peterborough. Warwick and Leamington. 
Durham. Pontefract. Whitehaven. 

Gravesend. Rochester. Winchester. 

Hereford. Salisbury. Windsor. 


If these were all disfranchised (as I have already suggested in the 
ease of the Irish cities and boroughs possessing less than 6,000 
electors) with the single exception of the Royal borough of Windsor, 
which should receive special consideration, there would be 26 seats 
available for distribution amongst the admittedly under-represented 
cities and boroughs in the provinces. Further, the electorate at Bath 
is only 7,178, yet 2 members are returned. This constituency 
should lose 1 seat. Devonport should also lose a member because it 
at present returns 2 on an electorate of 7,914. In like manner, the 
10,105 electors in Ipswich only entitle that borough to return 1 
member instead of 2, and Northampton must also lose 1 of its 
2 seats because the electors number but 11,943. If these 4 seats 
be added to the 26 already indicated, the number available for dis- 
tribution will be increased to 30. From this total, however, a deduc- 
tion must be made of 11 seats just referred to, representing the 
suggested reduction to be effected in the present provincial borough 
representation to bring it down to 153, the number of seats to which I 
have shown the provincial boroughs are only entitled The net 
number of seats available for distribution therefore is 19, and 17 of 
these should be allocated as follows, assuming as before that one 
member ought to represent about 10,000 electors, viz. :— 





Members— 











City or Borough. Electorate, - H 
Atpresent Propused.| eee 
Birmingham . : ; : 85,345 7 9 a 
Bradford i ‘ . ; 36,305 3 + ; 4 
Bristol . ’ ; ; : 45,327 4 5 
Dudley . ‘ é ‘ ; 15,411 1 2 1 
Hanley . ; ; ‘ F 14,610 1 2 1 
Huddersfield 4 ‘ 16,353 1 2 1 
Hull . ‘ ; ‘ : 37,967 3 4 a 
Ee! Oa mala Le ; 63,176 5 6 1.4 
Leicester , : ‘ ; 24,668 2 3 : f 
Manchester . , ; : 66,490 6 7 <4 
Middlesborough . ‘ ‘ 16,265 l 2 i | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ‘ ‘ 33,595 2 3 1 | 
Nottingham . ‘ . : 39,223 3 4 + a 
Oldham , ‘ , , 28,123 2 oS 1. BF 
Portsmouth . 5 ‘ ; 25,819 2 3 a] 
Sheffield ° ° . : 54,954 5) 6 1 
Total, 17 
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The numbers of the seats added and deducted will be seen best in 
tabulated form, viz. :— 











SEATS. 
Available for Distribution. Proposed Distribution. 
IRELAND. | ENGLAND. 
Counties reduced 22 Counties increased . . 33 
Boroughs __,, : 1 Metropolitan Boroughs 
i distranchised 6 increased , . *& 
— 29 Provincial Boroughs in- 
SCOTLAND. creased 17 
Boroughs disfranchised . . 4 — 52 
ENGLAND. 
Provincial Boroughs dis- 
franchised . ; . 26 
Provincial Boroughs lost 
one seat . . . ™& 
30 
Less proposed reduction 
in representation . + ak 49 
Total . 52 Total . 52 


A Redistribution Bill prepared upon the lines which I have suggested 
will naturally meet with the most strenuous opposition from the Irish 
Nationalist members. We shall be told that Ireland ought to have a 
larger proportion of members entitled to sit in the House of Commons 
than any other part of the United Kingdom, because it is more 
or less remote ; that it is more difficult for Irish members to keep up 
attendances at St. Stephens than Scotch or Welsh members. There 
is no force, however, in this argument. Belfast, Dublin and Cork can 
now be reached from London in a little longer time than Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and much quicker than any of the Northern Scotch 
constituencies. Districts in Wales, Cornwall and Northumberland 
are also very remote, yet I have never heard it suggested that they 
ought for that reason to have an undue share of the representation. 

In sketching the foregoing outline of the necessary Redistribution 
Bill, I have not had the least regard to the interests of any political 
party. In Ireland, it is true, the Nationalist Party will be most pre- 
judicially affected, and the Unionists benefited in a corresponding 
degree. I frankly confess, however, that this to me is no argument 
against the necessary change being effected, neither should the Govern- 
ment hold their hand on that account. The reform is urgently needed, 
and will be only an act of simple justice to this country. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that a reference to it will not be omitted from 
the next Queen’s Speech. 

F. Sr. Jonn Morrow. 








A NEW CAROLINE COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


‘* Lo, here a little volume, but greate booke, 
A nest of new-borne sweetes.’-—CRASHAW. 


Some time ago, when turning out the contents of an old bookcase, 
one little brown volume, slighter than the rest, fell face downwards 
upon the floor. I stooped mechanically to pick it up, and was 
proceeding to smooth its crumpled pages, when, to my complete 
astonishment, I noticed it was written in manuscript ! 

On closer examination, it proved to be one of those private note- 
books—something akin, perhaps, to Donne’s “‘ Wrytten roles Of mor- 
rall counsells””*—which the scholarly gentlemen of the late Tudor and 
early Stuart period were accustomed to carry in their doublet, or have 
about them ; wherefore, I venture to think a brief description of it, 
with some extracts, will appeal to all lovers of seventeenth century 
remains. 

The volume, measuring six inches by four, is bound in two stiff 
cardboard cases, over which is stretched a covering of dark brown 
leather, which, passing over the edges of the cardboard, is neatly 
pasted down on the inside. The leather is ornamented merely with 
three lines of plain tooling, and the boards are fastened to the contents 
in the customary seventeenth century manner by thongs of white 
chamois leather. The paper, which, like the leather, is deeply toned 
by age, is stout and closely ribbed, much resembling the quality of 
Dutch etching paper, and appears to have been stained mottled 
red at the edges. Something in the manner of binding has caused 
me to wonder if this could have been one of the commoner sort of 
note-books made at Little Gidding’, a supposition to which, as I shall 
presently hope to show, the character of a portion of the contents 
lends some colour. As it now stands, the book is but a fragment: of 
its 126 neatly numbered pages, only 40 remain; while of the 100 
unnumbered ones, 80 only are left. 

From the beginning of the book up to page 115 the entries are 
made in a fine scholarly hand, some in English, the rest in Latin, on 
every alternate page; but after page 115 they abruptly «cease, 

(1) Donne’s Works. Edited by Dr. Grosart. Vol. ii., p. 219: ‘* Love’s Legacy.” 

(2) Owing to the kind courtesy of Mr. Jones, the librarian of Dr. Williams's Library, 
Ihave had the privilege of comparing my volume with the famous Gidding volume 
they possess there. Except that the latter book is in the most perfect preservation, 
whereas mine is sadly worn by age and abuse, there is little difference in their binding : 
the quality of paper in both is similar, as also the mottled red edges and the leather 


binding. The tooling outside the cover is the same in botb, only the Gidding volume 
has a line of gold running between the plain rulings. 
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although the pages up to 126 continue to be numbered, as fora use to 
which they were never put. Quite at the end of the book, written in 
the same fine character, and following the same order of alternate 
paging, are seven hymns, some pages of cipher, and some finely- 
written lines from Horace and Virgil, many of them apparently 
re-copied from the earlier entries at the beginning of the book. 

The rest of the volume, as well as many of the blank sides of the 
numbered pages, is filled with a jumble of domestic and medicinal 
recipes, written in a large, feminine handwriting, and on a blank page 
at one end of it occurs the following :— 


“ Vlizabeth Statham Her Book 1667.” 


On the opposite page a number of other names are inscribed. 
These, with one exception—that of Alice Dyer—are all of the Choate' 
family. The only entries corresponding with this handwriting are a 
few recipes, here and there a verse of Scripture, and a nonsense verse 
of extraordinary charm, which I quote below :— 


“T saw a peacock with a flaming Tail 
I saw a star, that dropt down Hail 
I saw a Cloud, begirt with a Joy (?) Round 
I saw a sturdy oak, creep upon y® ground 
I saw a Pismire? swallow up a whale 
I saw y® Brackish sea brimful of Ale 
I saw a Venus glass, Eighteen foot deep 
I saw a well full of men’s Teares yt weep 
I saw men’s eyes, all on a flame of fire 
I saw a house as big as y® moon and higher.” 


Quite apart from Mistress Elizabeth’s definite claim to ownership, 
the name of John Statham occurs twice in the pages before us, and 
each time in conjunction with some of the Latin entries, and from this 
Tam inclined to draw the following inferences: firstly, that Mistress 
Elizabeth inherited the book from an ancestor of that name; and, 
secondly, that a considerable interval of time, probably a whole 
generation, had passed between the compiling of the first 115 pages 
and Mistress Elizabeth’s ownership, otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the latter’s obvious and flagrant spirit of contemptuous 
indifference to the original purport of the book, as evidenced by the 
cutting away of so many missing pages, and by the rough way in 
which the recipes and herbal medicines are crowded in upon the 
original contents. 

Beginning with page 3—the first page of the volume as it now 
stands—we get the following, which I submit in the original spelling 
of the text :— 

(1) The name is spelt exactly like that of the present American Ambassador to St. 
James's. 

(2) An ‘‘ant.’? See Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, *‘ pismire.’’ 
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“Some fick Care overwhelms the husband's joyes 
his mirth anoyes 
those that live single take it for a curse 
or doe things worse 
Some would have Children those yt have them none 
or wish them gone 
What is it then to have or have noe wife 
but single thraldome and a double strife 
“in wedlocke Each releeves and joyntly beares 
each others cares 
the virgins like an Epicene phenix showne 
both twines in one 
The Childlesse are their own heirs sons give breath 
even after death 
The maiden then and marriage state desery 
A single payr or double unity 
“ our own affections still at home to please 
is a disease 
To Crosse the sea to any forreign soyle 
perrils and toyle 
wars with their voyce affright us when they cease 
wee are worse in peace 
What then remaynes but that we still should cry 
not to bee borne or being born to dy 
“ We fancy home as if that attoned earth 
gave our souls birth 
Travell displayes mens Customes habits parts 
and these their hearts 
warr ts a Kingdoms physicke peace its health 
their offspring wealth 
What then remayiies but to desire of twain 
Never to dy or straight be born again” 


This is a rare and curiously unique copy of that well-known poem, 
The World, inasmuch as the verses here given in italics now appear in 
print for the first time, and are not found in any of the other exist- 
ing MS. copies of the poem which I have had the opportunity of 
consulting. 

The poem is variously ascribed to Donne, Henry Harrington, and 
Lord Bacon, but chiefly to the last mentioned, and this upon the 
authority of a certain contemporary scholar, Thomas Farnaby, who, in 
1629, only three years after Bacon’s death, published a collection of 
Greek epigrams in which, after giving the Greek lines, of which these 
are supposed to be a paraphrase, he added: “Hue elegantem 
V. C. L. Domini Verulamii rapweiav adjicere adlubuit,” and printed 
the English lines below. 

Spedding, in his edition of Bacon’s works, unhesitatingly accepts 
this testimony as beyond all question, and in this he is supported by 
Dr. Hannah, and by the late Dr. Grosart, who so far identifies him- 
self with Spedding’s assumption as to pronounce Archbishop Trench’s 
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cautious delivery concerning this piece of external evidence—“ making 
it reasonably probable, but certainly not lifting above all doubt, that 
the ascription of these lines to Lord Bacon is a right one ’’—as the 
“refinement of scrupulosity”’ inasmuch, continues Dr. Grosart, “ as the 
Baconian authorship never has been challenged, nor has any claim 
been put in for another.”’* 

When Dr. Grosart has spoken it becomes others to be silent; and 
yet I must confess that I fail to see upon what certain grounds Dr. 
Grosart championed Bacon’s authorship so warmly as to deem it un- 
challengeable ! Obviously he relies solely upon the evidence of Farnaby, 
which does not go for much in a period remarkable for its literary 
piracy.? Even Farnaby himself may have been imposed upon ; or, 
he may have got the poem, and not knowing certainly who wrote it, 
he may have ascribed it at a venture to Lord Bacon, knowing his was 
a name to conjure with. 

But here it will be remarked that the forgery would instantly have 
been detected and denounced. Not necessarily, I think ; books were 
not so much advertised in those days; also the matter was too small 
to be seriously taken up, and unfortunately those very friends of 
Bacon—Donne, Nicholas Ferrar, George Herbert, and Ben Jonson 
himself—who would have been able to pronounce judgment upon the 
matter, if it reached their ears—were at this particular period quite 
withdrawn from the world. 

There is one man, however, whose evidence, positive or negative, 
ought to carry weight in the matter, inasmuch as a copy of this very 
poem—but an wnsigned copy—was found among his papers after 
death. This is Sir Henry Wotton, the intimate friend of Donne, 
and Bacon’s kinsman, many times foreign Ambassador, in constant 
correspondence with Lord Bacon, and from 1624 Provost of Eton, 
until his illness and death in 1639. But, mirabile dictu! Sir Henry 
Wotton’s testimony is precisely what Dr. Grosart confessedly passes 
over, because, to quote his own (to me, very unsatisfactory) reason, 
“While the poem was among his (Sir Henry Wotton’s) papers, it 
seems to have been anonymous to him, inasmuch as in the first edition 
of the Reliquie (1651), it has no name prefixed or affixed, but is 
signed “ Ignoto.” * 

How then, it must be asked, was the poem—as Dr. Grosart affirms 
it was—“ the recognised production of Bacon in 1630?” * Clearly 
Sir Henry Wotton, Bacon’s correspondent, friend, and kinsman, and 


(1) For all this argument see Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ Library. Edited by 
Dr. Grosart. Vol. i., Introd., pp. 16-18. 

(2) Cf. the pirated editions of Jonson’s plays, issued even during his lifetime. Cf. 
also the complaint of the younger Donne—before the Archbishop—as to the ‘‘ manie 





scandalous pamflets printed and published under his (father’s) name .. . by 
severall Booksellers without anie leave or authoritie.’’—Grosart, Works of Donne, ii., 
p. lii. 


(3) Miscell. Fuller Worthies’ Library, vol. i., Introd., p. 20, Note. 
(4) Ibid., p. 19. 
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one of the foremost writers and scholars of that day, failed to 
recognise it as such, or he would scarcely have passed it over without 
mention in his correspondence, which has come down to us, or have 
left it without signature among his papers ! 

If Wotton did not know it as Bacon’s, how much less should 
Farnaby have known it to be such ! 

In the meantime, under the new conditions in which the poem 
now appears—that is with the addition of the two new verses given 
in italics, and which are now printed for the first time—there is, I 
think, occasion for a revision of the evidence upon which verdict has 
hitherto been given, and I further take the opportunity, which now 
occurs, of putting in a claim for another. 

By the courtesy of the British Museum and Bodleian authorities, I 
have been permitted to examine all the MS. copies of this poem in 
their respective custody, but in not one of these is there so much as a 
suspicion of the additional matter now found in the text. 

In the Harleian, Rawlinson, Pickering, Ashmolean, and British 
Museum MSS. copies the first line of the poem stands thus :— 

‘‘The world’s a bubble ; and the life of man 
Lesse than a span.” 

In the copy before me there is no opening line given as the first 
two verses of the poem are wanting. But on p. 15, quite at the top 
of the page, and in precisely the same handwriting as that on p. 3, 
on which the rest of the poem is written, this line occurs :— 


, 


“ The world is a globe.’ 


After inscribing it, the writer seems to have changed his mind, for 
two lines are drawn through it, and the idea of writing it on that 
page was evidently abandoned. From this fragment I infer that this 
was the opening line of the poem in the version before me, and that 
thus from first to last this is a different text from any hitherto given 
to the literary world. 

This newly acquired edition does, I think, help to narrow the 
inquiry a little, since the mention of Epicwne in the second verse of 
the text, fixes the earliest possible date of this edition as subsequent 
to the production of that comedy in 1609, so that this, taken together 
with its publication by Farnaby in 1629, limits the period of com- 
position to those 20 intervening years, or, if we accept Bacon’s 
authorship, to the shorter period between 1609-1626 

The metre used in these lines is, it will be noticed, a close copy of 
that used by Jonson for Sir John Daw’s “ Madrigal of Modesty.” ? 

(1) Cf. Epicene, Act IT., se. 2:— 
‘* Modest and fair, for fair and good are near 
Neighbours howe’er. 
No noble virtue ever was alone, 
But two in one.” 
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Oddly enough, this exact metre does not recur in Jonson’s published 
writings ; but this form of verse, though not common, was in vogue 
amongst a few of the finest early Caroline writers, notably George 
Herbert, who uses it twice, once in his lovely poem “ Easter,” * so 
again in “ The Storm.” Donne also uses a very similar measure for 
his Dialogue between Sir Henry Wotton and Mr. Donne, and Sir Henry 
Wotton himself uses this metre for one of his early poems.’ From the 
Jonsonian flavour in it, it may be reasonably inferred that the poem was 
written by one of that group of wits and courtiers who circled round 
the great dramatist in the “ twenties,” or shortly before that. That 
is to say, it might equally well have been composed by Raleigh, 
Falkland, Donne, Bacon, or his kinsman, Sir Henry Wotton. The 
world-weariness of its tone would chime in with Raleigh’s disappointed 
ambitions equally well with those of Bacon ; nor would the poem be an 
unsuitable composition for the author of ‘“‘The Lye.” But putting 
aside Raleigh’s authorship with that of Bacon and others, as being 
alike incapable of proof, there remain two of the group whose claims 
merit consideration : these are Donne and Sir Henry Wotton. 

It has been pointed out that both writers were familiar with this 
metre, and used it conjointly for the Dialogue between Sir Henry 
Wotton and Mr. Donne. 

This is the only occasion upon which Donne uses this metre, but, 
as I have mentioned, Sir Henry Wotton appears to have written 
poems in it as early as 1604, as, for instance, the one beginning some- 
what similarly :— 


‘** O faithless world, and thy most faithless part, 
A woman’s heart.” 4 


Wotton was, as we have seen, a much-travelled and in some part 
—as remains to be shown—a politically disappointed man. More 
than 20 years of his life had been spent abroad, so that he surely, 
of all men, could have written :— 


‘¢ Travell displays men’s customs, habits, parta, 
And these their hearts.” 


Wotton was the intimate friend of Donne, and the recipient of two 
verse-letters from his friend. In the first of these, “‘ To Sir Henrie 


(1) ‘* Rise heart, thy Lord is risen ; sing His praise 
Without de layes, 
Who takes thee by the hand, that thou likewise 
With Him mayst rise 
That, as His death calcinéd thee to dust, 


His life may make thee gold, and much more, just.” 
Works of G. Herbert. Ed. Grosart. 1876. P. 59. 
(2) Donne, Works. Ed. Grosart. 1873. Vol. ii., p. 244. 


(3) Poems of Wotton. Edited by Dr. Hannah. London. 1875. 
(4) Dr. Hannah’s edition. 
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Wotton, Knight,” Donne dwells upon the world’s vanity, and the 
unsatisfactory nature of life in either the Court, the City, or the 
Country. One passage in this epistle so closely resembles the second 
verse of Zhe World (not given in our imperfect text), that I quote 
them in parallel columns below, with a view to showing that in writing 





Tne WORLD, v. 2 (Relig. Worron). 


“Yet, since with sorrow here we live 


opprest, 
What life is best ! 
Courts are but onely superficial 
scholes 


To dandle fooles : 
The rurall parts are turned into a den 
Of savage men : 
And wheres a City from all vice so 
free 
But may be termed the worst of all the 
three ?”’ 


(v. 4.) ‘Our own affections still at 
home to please 
is a disease ’’ 


(v. 5.) “ We fancy home as if that at- 
toned, earth 


gave our soul’s birth.” 


thus Donne must have been acquainted with this particular poem :— 


“ To Sir Henrte Worton, Knight. 
“Life is a voyage, and in our life’s 

wayes 

Countries, courts, towns are rocks or 
remoras ; 

Cyties are worst of all these three ; and 
why ? 

(O knottie rydle) all are worst equal- 
lye : 

Cytties are sepulchres ; 
dwell there 

Are carcasses, as if none such there 
were ; 

And Courts are theaters, where some 
men play 

Princes, some slaves, all to one end 
of one clay. 

The country is a desert, where the 
good 

Gain’d inhabits not, borne is not 
understood ; 


they which 


Be then thine own home, and in thy- 
self dwell ; 
Inn anywhere; contywance maketh 


hell.” 


From a comparison of these respective lines it seems obvious that 
Sir Henry Wotton must have sent a copy of The World to Donne, 
perhaps with the Greek epigram on which the poem was founded, 
and that Donne, after his witty fashion, sent it back, replying in kind 
with his own ingenious elaboration, which he styled ‘A. Letter.” 
Otherwise it is difficult to account for his use of the very words of 
this poem in his reference query, ‘‘ Cyties are worst of all these three ; 
and why ?” an obvious reference to these lines of The World, “and 
where’s « city from all vice so free But may be term’d the worst of all 
the three ?” 

The fact that Donne preserved a copy of this poem may account 
for his name being affixed to the Ashmolean MS. copy,’ Lut I do not 


‘On Man’s Mortality, by Dr. 
Vol. i. Introd., 


(1) ‘*In the Ashmolean MS. copy the first title was 
Donne,’ altered to * Ss’ Fran = Ba "ON. 7 Mise: l/. Fuller Wor th e," L }, 
p- 20, note. 
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think Donne wrote it, or how can we explain his friend Wotton’s 
silence at its exclusion from the three editions of Donne’s poems, 
which appeared before Wotton’s death in 1639 ? 

Passing in review the facts of Sir Henry Wotton’s career, his many 
years of travel, his acquaintance with Continental cities and foreigners 
generally, his intimacy at Court, his period of political disappointment 
there, his friendship with Donne, which occasioned the above quoted 
verse-letter, with its pointed reference to the poem in our text, 
Wotton’s known practice in this particular metre, both as a young 
writer and afterwards in collaboration with Donne; and last, but most 
significant of all, the finding of this poem, unsigned, among his 
papers after death—I am inclined to think there is more evidence in 
favour of Wotton’s authorship than of any other. 

But how comes it then, it may be objected, that although the poem 
was printed in 1629, and again in 1630,’ that Wotton never claimed 
it as his own ? 

In the first place there is very little evidence that Wotton ever 
saw it in print; secondly, Wotton had by this time reputation 
enough, and the acknowledgment of this poem would not have 
enhanced such as he had; and, lastly, there were wrgent reasons why 
Wotton should have been chary—as I think he was—of acknowledg- 
ing or even of putting his signature to this poem. 

The maxim contained in its second verse :— 

“ Courts are but only superficial schools 
to dandle fools” 
—was hardly likely to advance his interest with the King, should he 
hear of it, and seeing that Wotton had already damaged his prospects 
by one indiscreet witticism,? he would hardly care to hazard them 
again for another. Anyone reading Wotton’s correspondence from 
1615 onwards, when he was again received into Royal favour, cannot 
fail to notice the increased obsequiousness of its tone, and the writer’s 
studiousness not to offend. But there was a period—the five years, 
1610-1615, when he lay out of the King’s favour if not actually 
under his displeasure—during which Wotton’s correspondence with 
his intimate friend and kinsman, Sir Edmund Bacon, was charac- 

(1) In Joshua Sylvester's Panthea, 1630; see Miscell. Fuller Worthies’ Lib. Vol. i. 
Introd., p. 19. 

(2) ** At his first going Ambassador into Italy, as he passed through Germany, he 
stayed some days at Augusta, where. . . (he) was requested by Christopher 
Flecamore to write some sentence in his 4//o, . . . and Sir Henry Wotton, consenting 
to the motion, took occasion . . . to write a pleasant definition of an Ambassador in 
these very words: ‘ Legatus est vir bonus peragré missus ad mentiendum Reipublice 
causa.’ Which Sir Henry Wotton, could have been content should have been thus 
Englished: ‘An Ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country.’ ’’—(Walton’s Life of Wotton.) This quip was, many years afterwards, con- 
veyed to the King’s hearing by the publication of a malicious Romanist, which caused 
Sir Henry to be recalled in disgrace. Ife was not employed fer five years afver his 
return. 
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terised by a reckless bitterness of tone, astonishing in one usually so 
politic! In these letters' he frequently bursts into bitter invective 
against the Court: “ This place of such servility in the getting, and 
such uncertainty in the holding of fortunes.” Or again, in reference 
to the Logicians of the Court, and their fickle judgments, he writes : 
“ For yet I never in the Country, and much less in the Court, see any- 
thing done of this kind that was not afterwards approved by those that 
had most opposed it.” 

But from the year 1615, when Wotton wasagain received andemployed 
as Ambassador, we hear no more of any such satire. Henceforth, on 
the contrary, Wotton is extremely cautious, and his correspondence 
continues to be a model of political and ambassadorial propriety. 

On the 6th of March, 1628, SirHenry Wotton, writing to his nephew, 
Sir Edmund Bacon, remarks: “I have not yet sent those verses to 
Mrs. Katharine Stanhope that she may rather have them in the second 
edition : For the author hath licked them over, and you shall have a 
new copy sent you by the next courrier.” One naturally wonders 
what verses are here referred to, and if by any chance they could have 
been the poem of “ The World,” of which the verses printed in our 
text are the first edition here referred to as requiring emendation. It 
was not till the following year that Farnaby published the poem and 
attributed it to Lord Bacon. I would venture to suggest that he got 
it from some early copy of the poem sent to the Lord Chancellor by 
Wotton or Donne, probably by the latter, in order to have Bacon’s 
opinion on his friend’s—unsigned—poem, and that perhaps in this 
way it was found among Bacon’s papers. 

In this way alone can I account to my own satisfaction—if not to 
that of others—for the printing of the poem in its commonly-accepted 
condition, and for the re-appearance to-day of the quite different text 
now presented to the reader. 

Passing from this vexed question to other entries in the volume 
before me, I notice that pages 5 and 7 are filled with Latin and 
English verses in a handwriting resembling what has gone before. Of 
these, two, referring to the rival glories of Rome and Venice (also 
suggesting some handiwork of Sir Henry Wotton?) are, from the 
condition of the ink, partly undecipherable. But the following 
epigrams on Wolsey (p. 5) and Sir Francis Drake (p. 7) are 
interesting :— 

* Dicere Gramatices ratio permittet Ego et rex 
Ethica te jussit dicere rex et Ego 
Hee est nimirum vivendi ars illa loq(u)endi 
Principis hee Auiz serviat, illa schole.”’ 
“ ANGLICE (sic). 
‘Wolsey ’tis true thy grammar promised the 
I and my King no Solechisme be 


(1) Vide Reliq. Wotton., 1685. 
VOL. LXVI. N.S. EE 
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but Ethics wounded humbly did reply 

pray change those words rather first King then I 

This shows the rule of life with words that (with) toyes 
This fitts the Court that nought but school and boyes."’ 


‘ Drache perrarati novit quem terminus orbis 
Quemque simul mundi vidit uterque polus 
Si tatiunt homines faciunt de sidere notum 
Sol nescit Comitis non memoresse sui.” 


‘¢ ANGLICE. 


° 


‘Drake whom the encompast earth soe fully knew 
And whom at once both poles of heaven did view 
Should man forget the starres would blaze thy name 
The Sun is (sic) fellow traveller proclaim.” 


After this entry, the pages up to 19 are torn away, but on that page 
we get the following :-— 
‘*IN TOBACCONISTAM. 
‘* Pulvis et umbra sumus veteres cecinere poetie 
(sic) Tu secus oh! mores fumus et ignis eris.”’ 
“ The Ancients said poor dust and shade are we 
3ut st you seem black smoak and fire to be.” 


There is, I think, little indicative of authorship in these entries, 
which are merely such as are common to the period.’ It will be 
remembered that some time between 1601-4 the drama of Henry 
VIII. was produced in London, and it is not out of the range of 
probability that the verse to Wolsey may have been suggested by 
hearing :— 


«*, . . That in all you writ to Rome or else 
To foreign princes Ego et Rex meus 
Was still inscribed, in which you brought the King 
To be your servant.’’—Act II., se. ii. 


On page 21 the following epigram, with its exceedingly happy 
English rendering, is written :— 


‘*Lumine Acon caruit dextro lunilla (sic) sinistro 
et poterat forma vincere uterque deos 
Parve puer quod lumen habes concede sorori 
Sic tu cxecus Amor sic erit illa Venus.” 


(1) Cf., other copies of this epitaph on Drake: Br. Mus. MSS., No. 15,227, p. 23, 
“In Francis Drakum,” and ‘‘ Aliud in Drakum.’’ It will, however, be noticed that in 
my copy the name is differently spelled. See also Harl. MSS., 3,511, f. 76, for an 
English epitaph on the same. For lines against tobacco see also Br. Mus. (XVII. 
century) MSS., 15,227, pp. 5and 16. The use of tobacco appears, even down to the close 
of the second decade of the seventeenth century, to have been regarded as a sufficient 
novelty to warrant mention in the plays of the period. Cf., The Alchemist, Act II., 
sc. i.; or Ford's Lover’s Melancholy, Act III., sc. iii. See also many other plays and 
places too numerous to menticn. 
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‘* Acon his right eye wants his sister she 
y¢ left yet both in beauty machlesse be 
Lend her an eye my boy and she shall prove 
the queen of beauty thou the god of love.” 


This epigram occurs, I have learned, together with two others, in 
an old anthology of the Latin poems of Italian scholars, printed in 
1684, where it is ascribed to Hieronymus Amalthus. But in this 
printed version there are several discrepancies which do not agree with 
the version given in the text.’ 

Pages 46-115 are strewn with jottings from the Latin classics, 
chiefly Horace and Virgil. Mingled with these extracts and running 
through the book in the same alphabetical order, are a variety of 
Latin couplets, some of them done in English, and for the most part 
of a serious or religious character :— 


“ Est Deus in ccelo qui providus omnia curat 
{ nusquam 


Credentes 
? nunquam 


deseruisse potest.” 


am 


“‘There is a God in Heaven who such as cleave 


no where f 


*his Providence on earth can never { leave.” 
«* Equali libro trutinabit judex singula 


Equus enim est Equi justicizeque tenax.” 


“ The equal Judge will weigh all things aright 
For loe true Justice is his high delight.”’ 


“In IMAGINEM Mortis 
‘* Heee una imago est omnium 
Quot sunt fuere quotque erunt.” 


‘«Loe in my picture thou mayest see 
What was what is what is to be.”’ 
jpiam ) 


‘“« Tmmoritura < 


gloria mortem 
} malam § 


peenaque vitam.” 


pensabit 


“ Immortal glory a godly life succeeds 
Immortal vengeance follows sinfull deeds.” 


“Tn precibus fervens esto atque in pectore simplex 
§ loquendu 


Magnum Lingua § bonum que N scit quand» ( latenda.” 


{ malum ) 


* Militibus decor est vultus numerosa cicatrix 
Martyribus decor est crux et honori apex.” 


(1) In the Anthology it is printed thus :— 





“Deg Acone eT LEONILLA. 
‘* Lumine Acon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro ; 
Et potis est forma vincere uterque deos 
Biande puer lumen, quod habes, concede sorori : 
Sic tu cecus amor, sic erit illa Venus.”’ 
The differences of text I have placed in italics. 
EE2 
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“ Vita vale misero mihi vallis plena malorum 
Vita vale posita te vitam spero perennam.”’ 

Under the letter “s” a Latin verse is given of which the text 
appears to have become corrupted in the process of copying. But 
underneath it, and written in a very fine and beautiful handwriting, 
this exquisite rendering is given :— 

‘« Let a pure heart thy oratory be 
Heaven thy request the Scriptures guide to thee 
The Spirit thy Orator and Christ alone 
Thy hope of audience at thy father’s throne 


An humble heart ye bowing of thy knee 
Such when thou prayest such let thy posture bee.” 


Quite at the end of the book, and in the same quaint handwriting as 
that of these couplets and epigrams, the following seven hymns are 
inscribed. I submit them exactly as they are given in the text:— 


‘THE 1 HYMNE 


“How precious are thy mercyes 3 Our bread thou givst us heavenly 
Lord bread 
How pleasant are those feastes O(ur) wine the heavenly wine 
To w“ thou callest us alasse Which thou hast prest for us out off 
Unworthy highway guest Thy son that precious vine 
2 Thou hast us brought into thine 4 Our voyce henceforth and prayses 
house are 
With banquets furnissed | To the O gratious God 
And here thy love is over us Who openst unto us those springs 
Even like a banner spreade. Of joy in thy sweet word’’ 


“THE 2 HYMNE 


“Thy gooings lord thy gooings all Wc thing forspake and told to us 


Reverend and holy are That thou wouldst give to thine 
Thy covenant thou hast performed Instead of manna bread of life 
To typ that doe the fear Instead of water wine 
2 Thy church lord in the wilder- 1 Blest be the lord our eyes have 
nesse seen 
Wth manna thou didst feed and we received have 
The rock also did follow them The promises w* god of old 
With water at their need unto the patriachs gave. 


5 We shall not dye but live and sing 
of all thy prayses sweet 
Both here in Sions gates and when 
Againe in heaven we meet ”’ 


“THE 3 HYMNE 


‘Blessing is thine oh thou most 2 Our ears have heard our eyes now 
high see 
All glory waits on thee as it to us was said 
Our ears have heard thy name That Christ that holy one Should 
always dye 
holy and just to bee and rise up from the dead 
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3 He now is risen from ye dead 
and to his triumphs gone 
In conquest of the powers of death 
Web he overcame alone 


40° 


4 Alone he was the death of death 


Yet his rich spoyles he hath 
divided to his followers 
his followers by faith 


5 by faith thy reverend name O lord 
our souls desire to addore 
In the remembrance of thy (g rood ?) 
To us and thousands more’ 


‘““THE 4 HYMN 


“*Q what is man or what are wee 
Of men O lord the least 


that thou shouldst chuse and call 


for us 
To sitt down at thy feasts 


2 A pascal lamb for Israel 
Thou didst appoint of old 
That through such toyesand dark- 
some shades 
They might thy face behold 


3 But now hast rent the vail in 
twain 
and drawn the curtains by 
disclosing to the latter day 
Thy grace most openly 


4 Our pascal lamb is thy dear son *} 
the lamb yt pardoneth sin 
Who freely gave his covenant 
blood 
to cleanse our souls therein 


ffrom him we have our father’s 
robe 

in which we now apeare 

and hope to be right pretious still 

With the our father deare 


— 


6 Our grave stone he hath rowld 
away 
and brought us to that throne 
Where he wth us and we wth him 
shall ever live in one 


7 thus thou blest lord hath visited 
our souls in our distresse 
Henceforth our crowns are at thy feet 
Henceforth thy name we bless” 


“THE 5 HYMN 


{ 


<< We are before the O our god 
A people bought by grace 
Out of th mour(n)full shades of | 
death 
to sitt before thy face 


2 Our foolish hearts sometimes have | 
said 
Whilst we deceived were 
the waters of damascus be 
as good as Jordans are 


3 thus in our folly we some part 
and sinfully did chuse 
The worthlest forrest trees and did 
The tree of life refuse 


4 Surely we to the grave had gone 
W'» right hands full of lyes 
Iff thou hadst not sent forth thy Son 
Wh eyesalve for our eyes 


He came as king of Salem and 
Wh blessings did us blesse 
Assuring us that we by faith 
Salvation should possesse 


qo 


6 And now we see and do believe 
created comforts be 
Deceitfull and glory and ye truth 
Are onely lord wth thee 


7 this is our song before thy throne 
This this is our request 
that in thine armes through Jesus Ct (sic), 
Our souls may ever rest” 
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‘““THE 6 HYMN 


ao 


**] Holy O holy art thou lord soon after them the law giver 


thy wayes this day they be into his temple came 
faithfull unto that word of truth The ’ternall god even sions king 
that came of old in thee eternall is his name 


a 


} To Sion he good tideings brought 
tideings of peace and grace. 

And call’d into the ends of the 

| earth 

| 

| 


2 soon after time began thy name 
and grace abroad to spreade 
In adams dayes twas said our lord 
should break the serpents head 





that they might see his face 
3 In moses time thou didst this grace | 
to Israel renew 
An healing serpent was lift up 
These healings to foreshow} 


His lips dropt lilies while he lived 
his death atonement gave 

his resurrection also is 

as firstfruits from y°® grave 


4 then rose thy holy prophets all 8 Thy counsels and thy ways O lord 
and they thy trumpets were | to us shal be most deer 
They sang the lambs blest song and | they are the springs from whence 


| 
said alone 
the virgins son draws near Our souls refreshed are ” 


“THE 7 HYMN. 





“‘] Thisis the day that thou hast made 3 the vision in our time hath spoke 
And set appart to be | and thou declared hast 
The first fruites of that holy rest The gooings of thy saints shall be 
Web we wait for wth ye. in glory at ye last 

2 this is the feast thou hast prepared 
a consolation feast 4 we live in warr yet have we peace 
To comfort up (sic) poor sighing through Christ before thy face 
souls strife of tongues we daieleye have 

Even each redeemed guest With y° a dwelling place 


5 Abroad ith(e) world poor natures course 
on flaming fire we see 
At home there is as death alasse 
Our hearts still sinfull be.’’ 


I cannot believe it is altogether phantasy that, in perusing this 
slight volume of classic jottings, religious ejaculations, hymns and 
other literary fragments, I am constrained to see, as in the clear depths 
of some magic crystal, that throng of wits, poets, divines, and scholarly 
gentlemen which adorned both court and country in the days of the 
first James and his son Charles. 

The quaint Latin couplets and epigrams, the fantastic conceits and 
antitheses which it contains are precisely such as were commonly 
bandied about in the scholastic mannerism of that period. In this 
curious jumble of Pagan and Christian philosophy, of sacred and 
secular poetry, I notice, as in the writings of Donne, Herbert, 
Crawshaw, and Herrick, that dual tendency of the early Caroline 
mind—at once ascetic and sensuous, worldly and spiritual, that 
refined balancing of the interests of this world and of the next, that 
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momentary halting between two services, God’s and the King’s, which 
distracted the minds of men like Donne, Nicholas Ferrar, and George 
Herbert. 

In this dallying with the classics and Pagan learning, I am reminded 
of Nicholas Ferrar’s struggle to reconcile his love of his books with 
his devotion to Holy Writ, and of the compromise to which, until 
shortly before his death, he resorted, namely, that of locking up his 
books in great hampers and leaving them “‘to gather dust and mildew 
undisturbed.”” 

But, again, in the grave, religious tone which, as the book proceeds, 
dominates the entries, I seem to see that persistent and haunting 
conviction of a call to embrace the religious life which constrained 
Donne, Ferrar, and Herbert to leave the world, which compelled them 
to cast away their learning and devote the remainder of their days 
solely to the study of the Scriptures and to the service of their 
Heavenly Master, believing, with the writer of the text that :— 


“Si Christum discis nihil est si cetera nescis 
Si Christum nescis nihil est si cetera discis. ’ 


“Tf I thou know it will suffice 
Though else thou knowest naught 
If 1 be hid thou art not wise 
Though all else thou be taught.” 


Many of the couplets—as, for instance, the one beginning “ Vita 
vale, misero mihi vallis plena malorum” —seem written in the very 
strain of “ holy malancholy,” affected by Donne when, in his Furewedd 
to ye World, he affirms :— 


“T count one minute of my holy leasure 
Beyond to much of all this empty pleasure.” 


It may be, indeed, that the writer of the lines and couplets in the text 
had frequently mingled with the crowd in Old St. Paul’s to listen and 
draw inspiration from the fiery and eloquent Dean—‘“ a preacher in 
earnest,” as Walton finely describes him,” “ weeping sometimes for his 
auditory, sometimes with them; always preaching to himself ‘like 
an angel from a cloud,’ but in none; carrying some, as St. Paul was, 
to heaven in holy raptures, and enticing others by a sacred art and 
courtship to amend their lives. . . . . and all this with a most 
particular grace, and an inexpressible addition of comeliness.”’ 

It may be also that, like Ferrar and Herbert, our author had gone 
away from such exhortations in a fever of spiritual conflict, and that, 
with the latter, he could ery :— 


‘«T was entangled in a world of strife 
Before I had the power to change my life.” 


(1) Life of N. Ferrar. Edited by the Rev. T. Carter. 1892. P. 83. 
(2) Life of Donne. Bohn’s Ilustrated Library. 1884. P. 38. 
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But that the life was changed, that the compiler of these entries 
was one with the mind of Ferrar and of Herbert,' is patent to the eyes 
of everyone who will read these pages with understanding. In testi- 
mony of this, as Walton wrote of Donne, 


“Witnes this booke (thy embleme) which begins 
With Love, but endes with sighes and teares for sins.’’ 

Thus, between the lines to Acon and the seven hymns that close the 
volume, a whole gulf of difference is fixed: they represent two directly 
opposed schools of thought, two different mental landscapes. The one 
with its fine Horatian flavour and delicate hedonistic aroma, issuggestive 
of blue skies, velvet lawns, and Venus, attended by the Nymphs and 
Graces, playing hide-and-seek with Cupid among the roses. On the 
other side there is nothing save the dark outline ofa lonely church 
against a stormy sky, and one within it, his head bowed upon his 
knees, prostrate before the altar. This man, like Ferrar and Herbert, 
has crossed the gulf; the delights of classicism held him for a time, as 
it did all the early Carolines, but they failed to satisfy the deeper 
yearnings of his mind and spirit. He deliberately makes his choice 
of the darkening landscape, knowing how,—to quote from his own 
writings :— 

“In noctem formosa dies hee vertitur atra 
In coelis dominus dat sine nocte diem.” 


From this point onwards every page is permeated with that spirit of 
divine enthusiasm which animated the recluses of Gidding; there is 
throughout the writings, fragmentary as they are, that conviction of 
the transient nature of all things secular, and of the permanence of all 
things spiritual, that devotion to the divine idea and to the person of 
Christ— 


“ Possidet 


Perdidit ille nihil Christum qui uni { perdidit 


| possidet ’’— 

that love for the Scriptures, especially for the Psalms, which were 
the distinguishing marks of the saintly Ferrar household. Of all this, 
as of that constant adjuration to prayer and heart-purity so persistently 
enjoined by Nicholas Ferrar? and his friend Herbert, the lines 
beginning, “ Let a pure heart thy oratory be,” might be taken as an 
almost magical and deeply satisfying expression, and one worthy of 
the divine Herbert at his best. 

Equally in the spirit of religious exaltation, which infused the 
minds of Ferrar and of Herbert, are the seven hymns which conclude 
the extracts given in the text; but Ihave vainly searched the writings 
of the early and late Caroline poets for any clue that might lead to 
their identification. That they were written by some adherent of 


(1) Cf. Herbert’s Passio Discerpta. Stanzas1V.and VI. and Lucus, XI1. and XXXV. 
(2) See Life of Ferrar, p. 118. 
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the High Church Party to which Donne, Ferrar, and Herbert 
belonged, seems obvious from the writer’s constant allusion to the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, “ that consolation feast.” 

There is much in the wording and subject matter of these hymns 
that closely corresponds with and reflects the mind and writings of 
George Herbert. But, in stating this, I am well aware that their form 
of versification does not, at first sight, appear to correspond with that 
of Herbert’s known and published hymns, nor with that of his Temple 
poems ; yet, as will be seen from the comparison given below, this form 
of verse does closely resemble the metre Herbert uses for some of his 
renderings of the Psa/ms, where the second and fourth lines rhyme 
with one another, as in the hymns of the text. There is also one 
particular rhyme, twice used by George Herbert, which, curiously 
enough, occurs twice in the text of these hymns: it is the somewhat 
far-fetched one of feast and guest. There are, besides this, other 
remarkable points of resemblance between these hymns and Herbert’s 
poems, both as to subject matter and the manner of expressing it, 
which, to show they are not fanciful, I submit to the reader’s judgment 
in the parallel columns below, where the italics are mine :—— 


**(a) Metre of the Hymns. ‘©(b) Metre of Herbert's Psalms. 
“ Blessing is thine Oh thou most high “ But I, for all His righteousness 
All glory waits on thee the Lord will magnifie ; 
Our ears have heard thy name and And ever praise the glorious name 
ways of Him that is on high.” 
holy and just to bee.’’ (G. H., Psalm vii.) 


(Hymn 3, v. 1.) 


Next notice the rhymes of “feast”? and ‘guest’? where they 
occur :— 


‘*(a) in the Hymns. © (b) in Herbert's verses. 

“ How precious are thy mercyes lord | “ Hungrie I was and had no meat 
How pleasant are those feasts | I did conceit a most delicious feast, 
To weh thou callest us alasse | I had it straight, and did as truly eat 

T ¢ ” yy 4 ” 
Unworthy highway guest ”’ (sic) As ever did a welcome guest. 
(Hymn 1, v. 1.) | The Temple, § 18, ** Faith,” ll. 5-8. 

“this is the feast thou hast prepared “Come, my Light, my Feast, my 
a consolation feast Strength ! 

To comfort up poor sighing soules Such a Light as shows a feast, 
even each redeemed guest ” Such a Feast as mends in length 


(Hymn 7, v. 2.) Such a Strength as makes his guest.” 


This same idea of the sinner being an unworthy guest at Heaven’s 
high feast is summed up in the last poem of the Temple series, 
beginning :— 


(1) All the references to Herbert’s poetry, here :n1 elsewhere in tbis article, are 
taken from Dr. Grosart’s edition of his Works. 1£76. 
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‘* Love bade me welcome ; yet my soul drew back 
Guilty of dust and sin. 
But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 
Drew nearer to me sweetly questioning 
If I lacked anything. 
‘A quest,’ I answered, ‘ worthy to be here.’” 


Common again to both writers is the doctrine of Christ’s blood being 
the believer’s wine, thus :— 


“* (a) in the hymns, “*(b) in Herbert’s poems. 


l 

| 
“Our bread thou giv’st us heavenly | “But He doth bid us take His blood 

bread for wine.” 
Our wine the heavenly wine The Temple, 4 104, “ Divinitie.”” 
Which thou hast prest for us out off 

Thy son that precious vine.” 
(Hymn 1, v. 3.) | 


‘“*Who of the Law's sowre jwice sweet 
wine did make 
Ev'n God Himself being pressed for my 
sake.’’ 
Ib., § 98, ‘‘ The Bunch of Grapes,”’ 


27, 28. 


Similarly both writers refer to the feeding of the Children of Israel 
with manna in the wilderness, and to the smiting of the rock by 
Moses :— 


‘Thy Church lord in the wildernesse ‘With manna, angels’ food, I fed 
Wth manna thou didst feed them all.” 
The rock also did follow them Ih,, 2, “ The Sacrifice,” 239, 240. 


With water at their need.” < 
“He clave the stonie rock when they 


were drie.” 
Ib., ll. 122. 


Both writers refer to Christ as the Pascal Lamb :— 


“ Our pascal lamb is thy dear son ‘*’Gainst Him Who seeks not life but 

The lamb y* pardoneth sin.” | is the meek 

(Hymn iv. 4.) | And readie Paschal Lambe of this 
great weeke.” 
Ib., “The Sacrifice,’ ll. 58, 59 

There are, besides these, other points of resemblance which exigen- 
cies of space will not permit me to quote. 

As to internal evidence of authorship, other than the character of 
the hymns themselves, there is, I think, none that can be definitely 
relied on. Here and there, it is true, we get a vague reference to a 
former undesirable and worldly state; yet this, again, is more after 
the gentle, refined manner of Herbert, than of any other. Thus we 
read in verse two of the fifth hymn :— 


“ Our foolish hearts sometimes have said 
Whilst we deceived were 
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The waters of damascus be 
as good as Jordans are 


“thus in our folly we soon part 
and sinfully did chase 
The worthless forrest trees! and did 
The tree of life refuse.’’ 
From which it is not a far cry to Herbert’s 


‘* When I had forgot my birth 
And on earth 
In delights of earth was drowned ” 
(151 9 ** The Banquet.”) 

If the conceits and couplets already noticed remind one of Herbert’s 
“quaint words and trim invention,’ ? these hymns must be regarded 
as possessing much of that “ sweetnesse ready penn’d”? to which 
Herbert gratefully turned when his too fertile imagination wearied of 
all this long pretence of “ curling with metaphors a plain intention.” ? 

The composer’s obvious sincerity of sentiment, his spiritual earnest- 
ness, render them “ true hymns,” according to Herbert’s own definition 
of such :-— 


“The fineness which a Hymn or Psalm affords 
Is when the soul unto the words accords.” 


Besides that characteristically easy flow of diction, that happy grace 
of expression we meet with in the sacred verses of George Herbert, 
there is in these seven hymns that peculiarly tender intimacy of 
relation with the Divine Being which distinguishes Herbert’s com- 
positions beyond all others. In many, if not in most, of the sacred 
singers who preceded or followed Herbert, there is a stiffness, a 
rigidity, and a somewhat clumsy far-off-ness of manner which 
suggests that, unlike him, they had not won their way into the Holy 
of Holies. 

Herbert alone seemed to have learned and practised the true secret 
of lyrical approach to the Divine Majesty, as one in whom perfect love 
had cast out fear; as one who was filled to overflowing with the 
rapture of the Divine presence, who lived perpetually in that Heavenly 
Audience Chamber—God’s House—and who rose daily from the 
Eucharistic Feast he found ever prepared there. 

But, just as in Herbert’s Praises so in the hymns of our text—as 
Ihave previously noticed—there recurs again and again insistence 
on this particular relation of God to man, that of a Royal, beneficent 
host towards a poor wayfaring guest before whom he causes wine and 
bread to be set, and for whom he further provides the new robes, the 
hospitable “ wedding garment.”’ 

(1) Can this be an allusion to Ben Jonson’s poems, Zhe Forest, which the writer of 


these hymns blames himself for having in his folly preferred to the Scriptures ? 
(2) The Temple, 75 % Jordan, ll. 3, 17, and 6. 
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All this, taken in connection with what I have said before as to 
the similarity of thought and phrase between these hymns and 
Herbert’s Poems, tends, as the reader must have already noticed, to 
but one conclusion, namely that these seven hymns are in my opinion, 
the composition of no less a person thanthe “ divine Herbert ” himself. 

How or whence they came to be copied into this little volume 
will probably never be known, and conjectures are somewhat futile. 
It is quite possible they were written at the request of Nicholas Ferrar 
for the use of him and his household ; and that, owing to the exceed- 
ing privacy and retired manner of life at Gidding, they were not, 
therefore, included in the published version of Herbert’s Poems. Upon 
this hypothesis it will be readily understood how, together with the 
original MS. volume of Tie Temple, they became lost to the world 
when Gidding was sacked by the Parliamentary soldiery.’ 

Or again, supposing the book not to be of Gidding make, these 
hymns may still have been given by Herbert to one of his musical 
friends at Salisbury ; or, supposing them to have been copied in by 
John Statham, may not he have been among the number of devout 
country gentlemen who crowded to little Gidding or to Bemerton ? 
In any of these ways, these verses might have escaped the eye of the 
most vigilant collector of Herbert’s writings. 

There is one statement in the last hymn which appears to militate 
against my theory of Herbert’s authorship, and at which a sceptic 
might carp in the belief that it refers to external troubles, disturbing 
the author’s repose and seclusion. This occurs in the fourth verse of 
the last hymn, where the writer cries out :— 


“ We live in warr yet have we peace 
through Christ before thy face 
strife of tongues we daieleye have 
with ya dwelling place.” 


But there is, I think, no more warrant for supposing this to refer to 
the time of the Civil War between the King and his Parliament than 
there would be for deducing from Herbert’s well-known and exquisite 
lines :— 
‘But when I view abroad both regiments 
The World's and Thine,— 
Thine clad with simplenesse and sad events 
The other fine” 
[44, J “Frailtie”] 


that he was a Puritan enthusiast who wrote during the war, witha 
view to acclaiming the austerity of the Roundheads at the expense 
of the dashing reckless Rupert faction. Whereas, as we know, 
Herbert wrote these lines ten years before the war broke out, and 


(1) 


Life of N. Ferrar, pp. 255-6. 
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was himself so far from being a Puritan that he was suspected of 
being a Romanist, and at one period of his life narrowly escaped 
becoming a Courtier ! 

Upon this analogy, therefore, I think that no positive deduction 
can be drawn from this line of the text. The phrase is merely, I think, 
the offshoot of the writer’s fertile fancy, describing war in the abstract, 
or the war of the flesh against the spirit, to which Herbert so frequently 
alludes in his Temple Poems.’ The “strife of tongues ” which occurs 
in the next line may refer in this connection to the agitation led by 
the Puritans against the High Church practices of Laud, and against 
those, who, like Herbert and Ferrar, were of opinion that as true 
sons of the Church they were bound to revive and practice in full 
the beautiful Catholic ritual of the Church of England.? 

It now only remains to bring before the reader one curious and 
important point of internal evidence taken from Herbert’s own 
writings, in support of my contention as to his authorship of these 
hymns. They are all, it will be noticed, without exception, hymns of 
Praise, and being seven in number, and the last referring, as its opening 
line tells us, to Sunday, they are obviously intended for a weekly 
series. The strain thoughout is one of continued thanksgiving for 
graces and favours accorded by God to the singer, from beginning to 
end, their theme is Praise. 

Now, it is a coincidence, if nothing more, that Herbert in one of 
his Temple Poems seems to record a solemn vow to compose seven 
hymns of Praise, one for each day in the week :— 

‘Thou hast granted my request, 
Thou hast heard me; 
Thou didst note my working breast, 
Thou hast spared me. 
Wherefore with my utmost art 
I will sing thee, 
And the cream of all my heart 
I will bring Thee. 


Seven whole days, not one in seven, 
I will praise Thee 
In my heart though not in heaven, 
I can raise Thee.”’ 
(115 4 ‘ Praise,” p. 186.) 


The lines I have put in italics seems to me to indicate not a mere 


(1) Of. * Life is a businesse, not good cheer ; 
Ever in warres.”—52 § ‘* Employment,” p. 106. 

And again, ‘‘ All my attendants are at strife,’’ 63 9 ‘‘Tentation,” 1.13. And again, 
90 1 “Providence,” 1. 79. Cf. also in ‘ Lilies of the Temple,’’ Works, p. 259, V., 
“The Knell,” where Herbert speaks of ‘‘ Ye great combat of our flesh and reason.” 

(2) Ferrar especially suffered much vituperation from the Puritan fanatics, who 
regarded the Gidding services as nothing short of Papistica), and looked upon the 
virgins of Gidding as nuns in disguise. See Life of N. Ferrar. 
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general intention of praising God—for Herbert’s whole scheme of 
The Temple included that—but some especial series of “hymns of 
praise ” in return for some especial answer to prayer referred to in the 
opening lines of this poem. 

Herbert was not the man to make such a vow lightly. The fact 
of his recording such a sacred intention is a sufficient warrant, I think, 
for the assumption that he wrote them. Yet we search the latest and 
most complete edition of his works vainly for any trace of seven such 
hymns. The late Dr. Grosart, it is true, discovered in the Williams’ 
MSS., a very valuable find of six poems, to which he added another 
poem gathered from a quite different source (from the Misce//. Sacra, 
of N. Tate, 1698) called “The Convert.’ But although this collec- 
tion makes up the required number of “seven,” it is not a series, but 
a disjointed number of pieces, having no unity of thought running 
through it, no reference to the “ seven whole dayes”’ of his own poem; 
nor, which is more important, are they “‘ hymns of Praise” atall. On 
the contrary, their tone is troubled and agonised beyond measure, and 
the last is a penitential psalm. This same train of reasoning applies 
to the seven psalms printed by Dr. Grosart, from Playford’s Music 
Book. These are simply versifications of certain chosen psalms, 
some of them penitential, and none referring to any order of days, 
or conveying the idea of any strain of praise. 

Where, then, are these “seven whole dayes ’’ of praise which we must 
assume Herbert to have completed and offered to God? Bearing in 
mind the great similarity between the hymns in our text and the 
known writings of George Herbert, bearing also in mind the express 
continuity of idea—that of unceasing praise to God for mercies past, 
present, and to come —they so strongly manifest, I cannot help 
feeling persuaded that not only are these Herbert’s own composition, 
but that they are quite possibly the very “seven whole dayes” of 
praise which he vowed to dedicate to his Divine Master, and which, 
in this curious, indirect way, have been preserved for us through 
the more than two and a-half centuries that have passed since his 


death. 
Autce Law. 
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“Tr the Home Government is firm, the Transvaal question will be 
settled in a few months without firing a shot.” This is the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Rhodes only a few weeks ago in the Cape Parlia- 
ment, and this, I do not hesitate to add, is the conviction entertained, 
not only by the personal friends of the speaker, amongst whom I am 
proud to count myself, but by nineteen out of every twenty men who 
have any knowledge of South African affairs, and still more of South — 
African politics. If I entertained any doubt as to the Home Govern- 
ment remaining firm I, for my part, should regard war as inevitable. 

The limits of space preclude my discussing, on this occasion, the 
general questions at issue between the Boers, as represented by the 
South African Republic, and the Uitlanders, as represented by the 
Mother Country. I am not writing with any idea of influencing the 
action of the small section of the British public whose views are tersely 
embodied in a resolution passed the other day at a meeting of the 
United Irish League, under the presidency of Mr. Michael Davitt, 
expressing “ sympathy with the Transvaal Republic in her courageous 
opposition to the Rand capitalists and their allies in the British 
Ministry.” I take it for granted that the great majority of my 
readers agree with me in thinking that our fellow-countrymen in the 
Transvaal have grave cause to complain of the treatment they have 
received at the hands of the South African Republic; that they hold 
this treatment to be not only unjust in itself, but inconsistent with the 
Convention by which we restored independence to the Transvaal, and 
are of opinion, therefore, that the Uitlanders have a right of appeal to 
the Mother Country for a redress of their wrongs ; and that they con- 
sider England is in duty bound to intervene in their behalf, if such in- 
tervention is within her power, and is in accordance with her Imperial 
interests as the paramount Power in South Africa. I assume also that 
my readers are convinced, with me, that the Government of Pretoria 
will not consent to any real reform of the present system, under which 
the administration of the Republie is retained absolutely and entirely 
in the hands of the Boers, except under compulsion ; and that if 
compulsion is not employed the antagonism between the Boers and 
the Uitlanders must nécessarily develop, at no distant period, into a 
war between England and the Transvaal. 

If the above assumptions be granted, it follows logically that all 
those who deprecate any breach of the peace in South Africa must 
desire, with Mr. Rhodes, that the Home Government should remain 
firm. If they only remain firm, but convince the Boers that if 
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argument fails, a resort will be had to force, peace is assured. If 
they do not remain firm, and rest content with a compromise, which 
leaves the relative positions of Boers and Uitlanders virtually un- 
changed, the outbreak of war is a mere question of time, and of no 
long time either. 

I shall doubtless be told that, after the declarations made in Parlia- 
ment by Her Majesty’s Ministers, there is no ground for doubting 
the firmness of their attitude. Personally I have no doubt on the 
subject. But if I were an inhabitant of South Africa, no matter to 
what race I might belong, and if I recalled, as I could not fail to recall, 
how time after time England had assumed a firm attitude in South 
African affairs, and had finally abandoned that attitude when she 
encountered any serious opposition, I should entertain fears or hopes, 
according as I was British or Dutch by race, that though the Home 
Government has put its hand to the plough, it might turn back even 
at the eleventh hour. Moreover, under our democratic institutions no 
Government, however powerful in Parliament, can carry out a per- 
sistent policy unless it has public opinion at its back. Anything 
which tends to bias public opinion at home against persistence in the 
policy on which the British Government has now embarked, is fraught 
with grave peril to the interests of peace. It is on this account that I 
am anxious to say something in reply to an article which appeared in 
the last number of this Review, under the title of “‘ British and Dutch 
in South Africa,” by Mr. H. A. Bryden. 

I have not the pleasure of the author’s acquaintance. Nor dol 
know what knowledge he has of South Africa. But I can pay him 
the compliment, if compliment it is, of saying that he has written an 
article which is far better calculated to influence public opinion in this 
country in a sense unfavourable to a pacific settlement of the Trans- 
vaal question, than any number of eloquent disquisitions about the 
noble qualities of the Boers, or the excuses that ought in justice to be 
made for their shortcomings. 

Mr. Bryden does not attempt to dispute the reality of the grievances 
sustained by the Uitlander. He has no language too strong to con- 
demn “ the misgovernment, corruption, and ma/a fides of the Transvaal 
authorities,” the “fear, suspicion, ignorance, and sheer dogged 
obstinacy of President Kruger,” and the “ignorance, almost incon- 
ceivable to European people,’ of the Boers. He allows, in so many 
words, that ‘in the case of President Kruger firmness unbacked by 
force is, it is to be feared, hopeless.” Yet the whole object of his 
paper is to deprecate the eventual employment of force. His plea, if 
I understand him rightly, amounts to this, that the game is not worth 
the candle. Mr. Bryden is so fond of qualifying the statements he 
makes in his protest against coercion by such phrases as “it is almost 
certain ’”’—“ it is, I think, more than probable ’—“ many well com- 
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petent to judge believe firmly,” and so on, that it is not easy to pin 
him to any definite utterance of his own. Still, he will hardly dispute 
that the gist of his argument is to prove “ that an armed attempt by 
the British to coerce the Transvaal into better government and less 
oppressive ways will result in a general conflagration.” In the con- 
tingency of such a confiagration the British would, he asserts (or, 
more correctly speaking, insinuates) be opposed by the Boers, not only 
in the Transvaal but throughout South Africa. They would also 
have to make war under very disadvantageous circumstances with a 
force numerically far superior to their own, and in many respects far 
better fitted for South African warfare. On the strength of these 
assumptions Mr. Bryden asks us to believe that, in addition to the 
regular and colonial forces now at our disposal in South Africa, we 
should have to send out an army from England of at least 50,000 
men; that we could only conquer the Transvaal after a protracted, 
costly, and perilous campaign, and that even though we might even- 
tually crush the armed resistance of the Boers, we should have to make 
up our minds to a long, harassing, and costly military occupation of 
the conquered State. Under these circumstances Mr. Bryden con- 
siders, in as far as I can follow his somewhat confused arguments, 
that we should do better to leave the Uitlanders to their fate, than to 
espouse their cause in such a manner as to expose ourselves to the 
risk of a war, which would tax the whole energies and resources of the 
British Empire. 

Now, if Mr. Bryden’s view is correct, the question whether it is 
wise to run the risk of a war with the South African Republic would 
deserve very serious consideration. I call myself an Imperialist ; 
while people who do not agree with my views insist on calling me a 
Jingo. To me it is a matter of absolute indifference how I am 
described, but the fact of my being stigmatized as a Jingo gives me 
some right to state the conditions under which I accept the designation. 
In Egypt, in South Africa, in every part of the world where British 
interests are at stake, I am in favour of advancing and upholding 
those interests even at the cost of annexation and at the risk of war. 
The only qualification I admit is that the country we desire to annex 
or take under our protection, the claims we choose to assert, and the 
cause we decide to espouse, should be calculated to confer a tangible, 
manifest advantage to the British Empire. At the time of the Vene- 
zuela difficulty, I was one of the first publicists to deprecate any 
controversy with the United States, though I believed, and still believe, 
the claims of Venezuela to be utterly unjust, and though I hold tle 
intervention of the Western Republic on her behalf to have been 
legally and morally unjustifiable. My reason for taking this line on 
the Venezuela question was simple enough. The territory we claimed 
as belonging to British Guiana was of little or no material value to 
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the British Empire, and if, as seemed probable, the enforcement of 
our claim was certain to involve us in a war with the United States, 
we should have been entering on a contest in which we had everything 
to lose and nothing to gain. It is quite possible, incredible as it 
may appear to Little Englanders, to be an Imperialist, or, if my 
friends prefer the word, a Jingo, and yet to retain the use of common 
sense. 

If the conditions of the South African controversy were the same 
as those of the Venezuelan controversy, I should be at one with Mr. 
Bryden in deprecating any line of policy which might conceivably 
lead to a war with the Transvaal. As a matter of fact, the conditions 
in those two cases are absolutely the reverse of one another. If we 
decline to uphold the rights of our fellow-countrymen in the Trans- 
vaal, we are not only guilty of a gross breach of national duty, but 
we risk the loss of our South African colonies, and open the way to 
the establishment of a South African Republic in which Dutch 
influence would be supreme, and which, therefore, to say the least, 
would not be friendly to Great Britain. The mere existence of such 
a Republic would imperil our hold on the Cape, whose possession is 
absolutely essential to the safety of our communications with India. 
Even, therefore, if I shared Mr. Bryden’s views about the dangers of 
a war with the Transvaal, I should hold that the loss of prestige and 
power inseparable from any refusal on the part of the Mother Country 
to uphold the just rights of her South African colonists outweighed 
the risks of war. But holding, as I do, that Mr. Bryden’s views are 
based upon the most extraordinary delusion, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that it is both our duty and our interest to uphold 
the cause of the Uitlanders, even if by so doing we should be com- 
pelled, however reluctantly, to go to war with the Transvaal. 

Mr. Bryden warns us in solemn language against insisting upon 
any concessions, however just and however reasonable, which the 
Boers are not disposed to grant without first appealing to the arbitra- 
ment of war. He states that “ we find ourselves now upon the verge 
of a great colonial struggle : a struggle such as we have not had to 
confront since the war with our Amefican colonists more than a 
hundred years since.” A little further on he is kind enough to admit, 
that “ it is reasonable to anticipate after a severe struggle (a struggle 
such as we have not undergone since the Indian Mutiny or the Crimean 
War) we should eventually reconquer South Africa and crush the 
Boers.” To me talk of this kind seems midsummer madness. It was 
my fortune to sojourn fora considerable period in America during the 
Secession War. I have always failed to understand how any im- 
partial observer, whatever his personal sympathies may have been, 
who had visited both the Northern and the Southern States, could 
ever have entertained any doubt as to the ultimate outcome of the 
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war. The North was manifestly superior to the South, in enargy, in 
intelligence, in wealth, in all the qualities which constitute material 
as well as moral strength. This being so, the North was bound to 
win. I cannot learn from Mr. Bryden’s article whether ke has any 
personal acquaintance with South Africa. If he has any such 
acquaintance, I am utterly at a loss to comprehend how he can possibly 
imagine that the Boers would have the remotest chance of success in 
any serious conflict with the British colonists, supported as they would 
be, ex hypothest, by the force of the British Empire. If he has travelled 
through the South African Republic and the Orange Free Stat> on 
the one hand, and through Natal, the Eastern province of the Caps 
Colony, the Kimberley district, and the other parts of South Africa 
in which the British element is supreme, on the other, and still 
entertains a doubt as to which of the two elements, Boer or British, 
must go to the wall, supposing they once come into collision, his powers 
of observation and deduction must be singularly limited. 

Bearing in mind Archbishop Whateley’s dictum, that, in theo- 
logical controversy, orthodoxy means my doxy, and heterodoxy 
means your doxy, I am not prepared to say that my own views 
about the South African question are necessarily right, and that Mr. 
Bryden’s views are necessarily wrong. The event may prove that 
the Boers are far more formidable antagonists than I, and the vast 
majority of British residents in South Africa, give them credit for 
being. But, however this may be, the premises upon which Mr. 
Bryden establishes his contention are singularly unsatisfactory and 
inadequate. His first argument is that the Boers enormously out- 
number the British in South Africa, and are therefore in a position 
to place a far larger force in the field. Mr. Bryden gives us no 
information as to the source from which he derives the figures upon 
which this contention is founded. It is impossible, therefore, to check 
their accuracy. For instance, he estimates the Cape European popu- 
lation of the Cape Colony at 376,000. The Statesman’s Year Bool: 
for 1899, whose figures are always taken from the latest official 
sources, gives the European population of the Cape at 336,938. As, 
however, the last census was taken in 1891, it is extremely probable 
that there may have been an increase of some 40,000. Of this 
376,000, Mr. Bryden declares that 230,000 are Dutch Afrikanders, 
as he prefers to describe the Boers, and 146,000 are white men not 
of Dutch race, mostly, however, he admits, of British nationality. 
Upon what data he forms this calculation he leaves us to find out 
for ourselves. In the returns under the Cape census, the only dis- 
tinction made is between Europeans and natives. Racial animosities 
have hitherto stcod in the way of any official investigation into the 
relative numerical strength of the Dutch and British elements in 
the white population of the Colony. It is asserted by our fellow- 
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countrymen, that of late years the British element has increased much 
more rapidly than the Dutch. The statement is probably correct, as, 
since the discovery of the mineral wealth of South Africa, there has 
been a very large British immigration into the Colony, while there 
has been little or no Dutch immigration. Moreover, the opposition 
shown by the Boers to any investigation as to the respective propor- 
tions of the Dutch and British colonists, affords a strong a priori 
assumption that in their opinion such an investigation is not likely to 
result in their favour. My suspicion is, that the figures which Mr. 
Bryden cites as proof of his assertion, that the Boer settlers enor- 
mously outnumber the British, are derived from calculations made and 
circulated by the Afrikander Bond. If this suspicion is well founded 
it would surely have been more straightforward on Mr. Bryden’s part 
to have stated the fact. 

Even, however, if we accept Mr. Bryden’s figures for the sake of 
argument, I fail to see how he arrives at the conclusion which he bases 
upon his alleged statistics. I take it for granted that the ordinary 
calculations, as to the proportion of the sexes and the longevity of the 
inhabitants, holds good in respect of the South African States. 
Roundly speaking, the males and females of every civilised com- 
munity are evenly divided ; and the average life of any generation is 
shown by experience to be in round numbers about thirty years. It 
follows that in the Cape, as elsewhere, the number of adult males is 
one-sixth of the whole population. Thus, out of the 230,000 Boers 
who, according to Mr. Bryden, constitute the Dutch population of the 
Cape, there can be only some 36,000 men above twenty years of age. 
Yet Mr. Bryden actually affirms that “at least 50,000 able-bodied 
Dutch farmers, good veld-men and riders, expert from their youth 
up with the rifle, could be raised in the Cape Colony.” A few lines 
further on he adds, “ probably the number would be nearer 60,000.” 
Comment is unnecessary. 

If we apply the same test to the Orange Free State, Natal, and the 
Transvaal, the only important parts of South Africa, besides the Cape, 
in which there exist any official estimates of the white population, 
we arrive at similar extraordinary exaggerations on the part of Mr. 
Bryden. Upon his own figures the total number of Dutch adult 
males in the Orange Free State cannot be more than 13,000. Yet 
their contingent to the Boer army is estimated at 18,000. In the 
Transvaal Mr. Bryden calculates the Boers at 85,000. There can 
therefore, at the outside, be only 14,000 Boers over twenty, and yet he 
asks us to believe “that there are roughly about 22,000 Boer 
burghers capable of taking the field at an hour’s notice.” Mr. 
Bryden’s hahjtual inaccuracy of statement is curiously illustrated 
by his remarks about Natal. He informs us that “the total white 
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population was at the last census (1891) less than 43,000.” If he had 
taken the most ordinary care to rectify his facts and figures, he would 
have found that the last census was taken in 1898, and that the white 
population was 61,000. He calculates that Natal could contribute 
a contingent of 1,500 Boer soldiers to swell the ranks of the Trans- 
vaal armies. But the ground upon which this estimate is made 
remains undisclosed. 

I think I have said enough to show that Mr. Bryden’s figures are 
utterly unreliable. Yet by sedulously exaggerating the forces which 
the Boers could bring into action, and by underrating with even 
greater sedulity the military strength of the British colonists, he 
arrives at a carefully-tabulated conclusion showing that, if we go to 
war with the Transvaal, we should be confronted by a Boer force of 
92,300, while, including the Imperial troops now in South Africa, 
we could not hope to number more than 39,500. Upon the basis 
that one-sixth of any given community of human beings consists of 
adult males over twenty, the 146,000 British settlers (the number at 
which Mr. Bryden estimates, rightly or wrongly, the British popu- 
lation of the Cape Colony) could contribute in round numbers 24,000 
available soldiers. But he himself estimates the number at 17,000. 
He has, in fact, one measure for the Cape Boers, another for the Cape 
British. In the former case he over-estimates the potential military 
strength (even taking his own figuresas correct) by 14,000; in the latter 
he underrates the British strength by 7,000. I only mention this 
fact to show the extraordinary pro-Boer and anti-British bias by 
which Mr. Bryden is animated. But the plain truth is that his 
conclusions are as untrustworthy as the premises upon which they are 
established. Any man of ordinary intelligence will agree with me 
that out of any given number of grown-up men, a very large pro- 
portion are always disqualified by age, sickness, and the circum- 
stances of their individual lives, from engaging in active military 
service. It is barely possible that in the Transvaal, where the 
commando system is strictly enforced, fifty per cent. of the adult 
male population could be induced, or compelled, to take up arms as 
active belligerents. It is well-nigh certain that in the Orange Free 
State, and still more in the Cape Colony, the proportion would be 
far smaller. But supposing that one-half of all the adult Boers in 
the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and the Cape Colony, were 
to take the field in the event of a British war with the South African 
Republic, the utmost numerical force which the Dutch could con- 
ceivably raise would be 31,500, whereas he estimates the number 
at 90,000. 

I have dwelt upon the utter extravagance of Mr. Bryden’s numeri- 
cal estimates, because the fact of his apparent incapacity for correct 
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statement in matters capable of proof affords the strongest ground 
for suspecting his authority when he makes statements which are 
not susceptible of actual proof or disproof. His whole case against 
the adoption of any policy by the Imperial Government which might 
ultimately involve us in a war with the Transvaal, is based on the 
assumption that in such a contingency the sympathies of the Dutch 
population in South Africa would be enlisted to such an extent on 
behalf of the Transvaal that they would be ready in case of need to 
take up arms on the side of the South African Republic, and against 
the Imperial Government. We are confronted, Mr. Bryden assures 
us, With “the dangers of a widespread and bitter conflict, extended 
over the whole of South Africa, from the Cape to Rhodesia, from 
Bechuanaland to Natal.” Now I fully admit that such a conflict is 
theoretically possible. My contention is that it is practically impos- 
sible. Mr. Bryden is, intentionally or unintentionally, the spokes- 
man of Mr. Hofmeyer, Mr. Schreiner, and the Afrikander Bond, and 
the tactics of the Bond have always been to deter the British public 
from intervention in the affairs of the Transvaal by asserting that 
any such intervention would give rise to a racial war between the 
Dutch andthe British colonists in South Africa. I, in common with the 
rest of mankind, do not possess the gift of prophecy, and I am fully 
aware that the limits of human folly are beyond the power of calcu- 
lation. Still, in all mundane affairs one must base one’s action not 
on hypothetical contingencies, but on the balance of reasonable proba- 
bilities. Mr. Bryden asks us to believe that the Boers outside the 
Transvaal consider the cause of the South African Republic as their 
own, and are prepared to risk their lives, their properties, and their 
material interests, in order to defend the abstract principle that the 
question of the treatment of the Uitlanders under President Kruger’s 
administration is not a matter with which the Imperial Government 
has any right to concern itself. Now Ido not dispute the fact that 
the Transvaal Boers might. and probably could, be induced to take 
up arms if their leaders were to assure them that their supremacy, as 
the dominant race in the Transvaal, were seriously threatened by the 
action of Great Britain. The mass of the Transvaal Boers are, as Mr. 
Bryden admits, ignorant to an almost inconceivable degree. The fatal 
surrender of Majuba has impressed them with a conviction that they 
can more than hold their own against British troops, while the experi- 
ence of the last score of years has led them to believe that Great Britain 
will give way in the end sooner than risk a war with the Transvaal. 
But it by no means follows that the Cape Boers are prepared to 
give their fellow-townsmen in the Transvaal any help beyond moral 
sympathy. They are by no means devoid of a keen insight into 
their own interests. They have lived too long in close proximity to 
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the English settlements not to be aware that, if ever it comes to a 
real conflict, it is not the Dutch who are likely to get the upper 
hand. They may, and probably do, regret this; but they are not in 
the least likely to allow their sentimental sympathies to develop into 
overt action. After all, even the Afrikander Bond can hardly ignore 
the fact that, for Cape Boers to take up arms on the side of the 
Transvaal against British troops, would be to run the risk, if not the 
certainty, of being shot as traitors, and, if they escaped with their 
lives, of having their lands, and flocks, and herds confiscated. I do 
not say that a few hot-headed young Cape farmers might not join 
the ranks of the Transvaal army ; but the vast majority of the Dutch 
colonists would, in the opinion of all the most competent judges in 
South Africa, stay at home and content themselves with a formal 
protest. The same remark holds good, though not quite to the same 
degree, of the Orange Free State Boers. At the time of the Jameson 
Raid there was, undoubtedly, some talk of the Free State sending 
military assistance to the Transvaal. But the talk never went beyond 
talk, owing to the collapse of the abortive invasion of Krugersdorp. 
Mr. Bryden thinks this pro-Boer demonstration in 1895, proves that, 
in 1899, the Free State Burghers would be ready to rise en masse if 
the Transvaal were assailed. Even if Mr. Bryden had shown him- 
self a more trustworthy authority, I should hesitate to accept his 
personal conviction that the Free State Boers are prepared to run 
their heads against a brick wall, as adequate proof of the truth 
of his assertion. 

It is a very different thing to go to war with a handful of British 
adventurers, repudiated by their own Government, and to engage in a 
fight with the troops of the British Empire, supported by the force 
of the British Government and the British nation. In the former 
case the Free State Burghers would have risked nothing but a few 
individual lives; in the latter they would risk the independence, if 
not the existence, of their country. Moreover, it is fair to give the 
Dutch Boers of the Free State and the Cape credit, not only for a 
remnant of common sense, but for a certain instinct of right and 
justice. Apart from any consideration of personal interests, the 
Burghers of the Free State can hardly fail to be influenced by the 
consideration that, after all, the British are only demanding for their 
own countrymen the same rights as are accorded freely and liberally 
to the Dutch in every British South African Colony. If Mr. Bryden 
believes that the Boers are absolutely impervious to reason, his 
estimate of their character must be lower than my own. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of speculation. What I can say is, that on general 
grounds, any active intervention on the part of the Cape and Free 
State Boers in a war between the British Empire and the South 
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African Republic, is highly improbable; and that even if such an 
intervention should take place, its proportions will be utterly insig- 
nificant in comparison with those laid down by Mr. Bryden’s fertile 
imagination. 

Finally, Mr. Bryden, writing, to use his own description of himself, 
as an “ Imperialist and a Consers rative,”’ endeavours to deter us from 
contemplating even the possibility of a war with the Transvaal by 
using the stock argument that, if we conquer the Transvaal, we must 
look forward to a stubborn resistance on the part of the Boers even 
after their armies have been defeated, and must expect to have a series 
of local insurrections constantly cropping up in the future—insurrec- 
tions which, though insignificant in themselves, would necessitate the 
permanent presence of a Tar ge Imperial army in South Africa. Now 
the idea of the Boers carrying on a sort of guerilla warfare after the 
regular war was over is, to my mind, even more extravagant than that 
of a general rising on the part of the non-Transvaal Boers in the event 
of our going to war with the South African Republic. In the first 
place, we do not panpons to conquer the Transvaal. When once all 
white inhabitants of the Transvaal, Dutch or English, are placed on 
a footing of political and legal equality, Imperial intervention comes, 
ipso facto, to an end. Under the free oe of a self-governing 
State, any gucrilla warfare woull be an insurrection against the 
authority of the State itself, and would in consequence be direc ted, not 
against Great Britain, but against the South African Republic. I 
presume, what Mr. Bryden and the Afrikander Bond wish to insinuate, 
though they hesitate to state it openly, is that the animosity of the 
Transvaal Boers to the British is so intense that, even if we granted 
them the right of absolute self-government after the war, they would 
refuse to avail themselves of this right so rite! as it was shared by the 
Uitlanders. I think it possible that if the establishment of equal 
rights in the Transvaal for all white citizens were brought about as 
the result of a war waged by Great Britain, a certain number of Boer 
farmers might trekk northwards. But the area open for trekking 
purposes is now so limited, that any wholesale emigration of the Trans- 

vaal Boers is out of the question. For one reason or another, the 
great majority of the Boers would have to remain in the Transvaal, 
and those who did remain would have no adequate motive for con- 
spiring against a Government of their own under which they enjoyed 
the same rights and privileges as their British fellow-citizens. The 
Cape Boers, under analogous conditions, have long ceased trekking 
from the Cape Colony, , and are quite content to live under a constitu- 
tion in which they and their British fellow-colonists are placed on a 
footing of absolute equality. Why, in the name of common sense, 
should like causes not be expected to produce like results in the Trans- 
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vaal as inthe Cape ? Apart from general considerations, the material 
conditions of the Transvaal are eminently unfavourable for a guerilla 
warfare. It is difficult for anyone who has not travelled in the 
Transvaal, during the prw-railway era, to realise the extraordinary 
sparseness of the population in comparison with the area, or the 
isolation of its inhabitants. The houses of the farmers (that is, of the 
Boers) are, I should say, on an average twenty miles from one another, 
and the towns lie about sixty miles apart. These towns, for the most 
part, we should call villages at home. In the great majority of 
instances these villages are almost exclusively occupied by Uitlanders. 

The Boers, as a rule, live in the veldt, and never come near the 
towns save for business purposes. Being of an eminently unsociable 
disposition, making it their boast that from their own farms they 
cannot even see the smoke of a neighbouring farmer’s abode, the Boers 
live each family by itself and for itself. Now, this state of things, 
though it undoubtedly develops the military qualities required in 
Kaffir warfare, is eminently unfavourable to the combined concerted 
action essential for guerilla warfare. Under the Commando system 
the Boers can, it is true, be brought together at very short notice. But 
the control of the Commando system lies in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of Pretoria, and any Government in which Boers and British 
would possess equal rights would obviously, when the active resistance 
of the Transvaal was exhausted, have no motive for encouraging con- 
spiracies against its own authority. 

I think I have said enough to throw grave doubts on the conclusions, 
upon the strength of which Mr. Bryden deprecates the pursuance of a 
policy which might possibly lead England into a war with the Trans- 
yaal. These conclusions, three in number, are: first, that the Boers 
could, in the event of war, raise a force far superior in numbers, and at 
least equal in efficiency, to any British army we could afford to employ 
in South Africa ; secondly, that the Boers outside the Transvaal would 
furnish active armed assistance to the South African Republic ; and, 
thirdly, that even if we defeated the combined Transvaal, Cape, and 
Free State armies, we should be confronted by a protracted insurrec- 
tionary warfare in the Transvaal. These contentions, if my view is 
correct, rest on too slight a basis of evidence, or even of presumption, 
to deter us from contemplating the possibility of war, supposing we 
held that, as a matter of duty and interest, we are bound to carry 
through a policy which, in theory at all events, may lead us into a 
conflict with the Transvaal. 

I have as strong a desire to avoid a war with South Africa as Mr. 
Bryden himself can possibly entertain. It is exactly because I am 
anxious that war should be averted that I have thought it well to 
point out the fallacy of his plea for peace at any price. From my 
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long and close acquaintance with the leading South African authori- 
ties, I am able to state with confidence that, in their well-nigh 
unanimous opinion, there will be no war, because in the end the 
Government of Pretoria must give way to the demands of Great 
Britain. There is, 1 am convinced, only one contingency under which 
war is possible. The contingency I allude to is, that President 
Kruger, his colleagues and his friends of the Afrikander Bond, may 
fall into the delusion that the Imperial Government (whatever it 
may say or even do) will lack the resolution to proceed to war in the 
last resort. Articles such as “ British and Dutch in South Africa,” 
coming professedly from an English source, are certain to be made 
use of by President Kruger’s adherents in the Bond and elsewhere 
to create an impression that the British public is averse to a war with 
the Transvaal, and is beginning to be appalled by its possible conse- 
quences. If this impression should gain ground at Pretoria, war, in 
my opinion, would become inevitable. It is, therefore, in the interests 
of peace that I am anxious to point out the fallacy of Mr. Bryden’s 
special pleading. I trust that in so doing I have not exceeded the 
bounds of fair controversy. But, after all, facts are facts, and figures 
are figures, and if Mr. Bryden is ill-informed in his facts and mis- 
taken in his figures, the fault is his, not mine. 
Epwarp Dicey, 
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Tue history of the renovation of Uppingham School, as set forth in 
the Life of Edward Thring, has an interest quite apart from the 
personality of the man, who used a small local charity as the basis of 
a structure, which occupies a permanent place among the schools 
known in England as Public Schools. The story is that of a man 
who possessed many of the qualities which go to make a great leader ; 
he had faith, faith in an ideal, and faith in himself; he had courage, 
perseverance, industry, pugnacity; he was never weakened by any 
misgivings as to his own powers, or by any imagination for the point 
of view of an opponent; he never shirked a fight, and he never 
fought unfairly, whether the foe to be encountered was a boy, or 
a parent, or a trustee. He spent thirty-four years in the confident 
assertion of certain principles, and he died in harness, having located 
in an obscure and singularly inaccessible village, in the smallest 
of English counties, a school of some three hundred boys, who might 
just as well have been educated anywhere else, and who were attracted 
to Uppingham solely by the personality of its Head Master. 

When Thring accepted the Head Mastership of Uppingham in 
1853 there was nothing to indicate the future which lay before the 
school. The buildings were inconvenient; a Head Master’s house 
capable of accommodating some thirty boarders, and a schoolroom, 
devoid of architectural pretensions, built in the reign of Elizabeth, on 
the edge of a churchyard. The total income of the trust was £1,150. 
Part of this fund was devoted to the maintenance of certain almsfolk, 
part to exhibitions for boys leaving the school; only £380 remained 
to be divided between the Head Master and the one assistant, who 
was paid by the Foundation. At present there are several handsome 
boarding-houses, a chapel, a big schoolroom, numerous other class- 
rooms, a very beautiful library made out of the old school-house, and 
all the appurtenances and appliances which are now considered indis- 
pensable to the existence of a properly equipped school; the income 
of the school from fees paid by the boys is over £18,000 a year; 
though the contribution of the trust is even smaller than it was in 
1853. The magic which brought about this change resided unques- 
tionably in Thring himself. The trustees actively, or by passive 
resistance, fought against his conception of the school; the natives of 
Uppingham did their best to make it impossible. There is nothing 
in the adjacent country to suggest a school; the neighbourhood has 
no special reputation for being healthy or beautiful; the little town 
is neither picturesque nor historically interesting ; even now it is very 
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ill-served by the three great railway companies whose lines run round 
about it, neither of which is organised with a view to conveying 
passengers to any particular destination, but in order, once having got 
hold of them, to prevent them from travelling by the trains of 
another company to Leicester, Nottingham, Rugby, or Peterborough. 
To a visitor fresh from the W eald of Kent, the bleak Rutland 
uplands appeared like a online wilderness. In fat, Thring selected 
for his life’s work about as unfavourable a position as could 1 Lave 
been suggested to him short of an absolute swamp ; the place was 
undrained, it had no adequate water supply, and in twenty-three 
years wae the inception of his work became so obviously pestilential 
that the school was forced to emigrate and remain in banishment till 
the sanitary engineer had carried out the necessary reforms. Modern 
U ppingham represents the triumph of an idea, and we may > naturally 
ask ourselves what was Thring’s ideal? what was the conception 
which gave him such a hold upon the imagination of the British 
public, and which enabled him to think of himself not as a successful 
man of business, but as, in some sort, a public benefactor and indeed 
prophet ? 

Strange to say the source from which Thring drew his inspiration 
was that. very constitution of the school which perpetually stood in 
his way, and not unfrequently thwarted him. Because the school 
had a small endowment administered by a body of trustees ; because 
the Head Master was appointed by these trustees; because he had at 
regular intervals to report to the trustees as to the financial and 
even educational condition of the school, it appeared to Thring, 
as it has appeared to many other Head Masters, that he was not 
a private adventurer but a public official. Although the capital 
necessary for the erection of the Master’s houses and the school 
buildings was found in one way or another by himself, or the Masters 
that he appointed, Thring never could see that he and his staff were 
engaged in a spec ulation ; and when this point of view was suggested 
to him, as it not infrequently was, by the trustees themselves , he was 
furiously indignant. 

Thring’s view is shared not only by his fellow Head Masters, but 
by the public at large, and by the Statute Book. Uppingham is not 
the only school which has grown large within the last fifty years 
upon the foundation of a small endowment, an endowment amounting 
in some cases to little more than the nucleus of the buildings; but 
the presence of this endowment, however small, is held to establish a 
hard-and-fast line between such a school and unendowed schools, 
bringing it under the jurisdiction of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion, and making it, in a sense, national property. Archdeacon 
Jchnson’s endowment did not supply much in the form of money, 
but it did supply Thring with the moral foundation of his work. He 
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felt that he was fighting for a cause—the cause of education—not 
for the personal advantage of Edward Thring. It is, indeed, ex- 
tremely probable that, had his many differences with the trustees 
resulted in a forced resignation, it would not have occurred to Thring 
that he could do as good, or better, work unhampered by them ; and 
that, if he had been compelled to start work afresh elsewhere, not 
under a Trust, he would have lost confidence in his own motives, and 
the power would have gone out of him. The strength of the English 
Head Master lies in this, that he is able to regard himself as an 
institution, a corporation sole, existing for the public benefit, re- 
sponsible to a higher court than the Bankruptcy Court ; as one whose 
success is to be measured not by the standard of his worldly pros- 
perity, but by the thoroughness and earnestness which he has brought 
to his work. Pecuniary success is the smallest part of his triumph. 
He even succeeds, not unfrequently, in persuading himself that he is 
unique, and has a monopoly of disinterestedness. This was Thring’s 
case. 

Against this conception of a Head Master’s position and duty there 
is nothing to be said; it is the informing spirit of our Public Schools, 
not only of those which, owing to the possession of endowments, may 
be technically called so, but of many others. 

Before further considering questions which are raised by Dr. 
Thring’s personality and conception of his work, we may do well to 
pause for a while and discuss his relations with the Trustees and the 
endowment generally. There are many similar endowments in 
England ; some few have given rise to schools like Uppingham, very 
many have remained where Uppingham was when Thring went 
there. 

A feature common to most of these small endowments is, that they 
are strictly local; they were designed by their founders for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of a particular locality ; but they did not 
exclude the possibility of attracting boarders from other localities, 
and the nature of the education to be given was not prescribed in 
accordance with purely local standards. 

Medizval schools were strictly classified. A Grammar School was 
the highest type of school, not to be confounded with an elementary or 
writing school, though such might be, and sometimes was, provided 
for by the same foundation. A boy who wished to join a Grammar 
School, even though he might be exempted from the payment of 
fees, had to show that he could already at least read and write. 
After the general wreck of schools in the reigns of the early Tudors, 
when the endowments of all such schools and hospitals as could be 
shown to be connected with religious foundations were, with few 
exceptions, handed over to the crown, some public-spirited individuals 
in different localities bought back from the crown some portion of 
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the original endowment—if not the whole—and a few of the schools 
were refounded, the sovereign being not infrequently credited with 
the work. Such schools were refounded on the original lines. A 
Grammar School was refounded as a Grammar School, not as an 
Elementary School. If, as was not infrequently the case, the original 
school was connected with some other charity, such as an almshouse 
the almshouse was usually continued along with the school. 

There is quite sufficient evidence that the founders of Grammar 
Schools in early times understood the advantages of the boarding 
system. It was seen, for instance, that, in a small town, the number 
of boys capable of profiting by a Grammar School, would be too small 
to enable the institution to work efficiently, and that unless the local 
supply were supplemented by boarders, the school would fail for lack 
of numbers. There is also evidence that, long before the Reforma- 
tion, some localities were fully alive to the advantages of possessing 
a boarding-school, not only to the educational advantages, but to the 
pecuniary advantages; it was seen that the presence of the school 
brought money into the place; it was not felt that there was a 
divergence of interest—that the boarding-school was hostile to the 
day-school, or vice-versa. The object of the founder was not to give 
the inhabitants of the locality education for nothing, and to leave 
them to decide what that education should be ; it was to provide them 
with a definite form of education, which, in the ordinary course of 
events, the locality would be unable or unwilling to pay for; and 
where the school so founded was a Grammar School, the education 
prescribed was the highest form of education known to schools. Thus 
when the trustees at Uppingham resisted Thring’s efforts to create a 
boarding-school, in which the course of education was on the lines of 
the highest school education of his time, when they adopted the view 
which many other trustees have also adopted, that the development 
of the local Grammar School into a “ Public School,’ was, in some 
sense, a robbery of the natives, they were acting in direct opposition 
to the intentions of the founder. 

The evidence as to the existence of a Grammar School at Upping- 
ham before Archdeacon Johnson founded the present school has 
been lost. We do know that he bought the property which he gave 
to the school from Queen Elizabeth, a fact which certainly sug- 
gests the inference that he was buying back property confiscated by 
the Crown under one of the Chantries’ Acts. As, however, a Bede 
House was associated with the school, the or:giual charity may have 
been an almshouse or hospital without a school; though it is in 
accordance with analogy that a previous s:hool might exist along 
with the previous almshouse on the same foundation, as at Heytes- 
bury in Wiltshire. At Uppingham the Bede House became the 
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Mastership. It has now been adapted to the purposes of a school 
library ; and though not a magnificent building, is a singularly pic- 
turesque specimen of stonework in a district where, for several 
centuries, builders seem to have been unable to touch stone without 
producing beautiful work. 

The excuse for the attitude of the Uppingham Trustees towards 
Thring and his ideal is, that the original conception of a Grammar 
School had been forgotten during the two centuries which preceded 
Thring’s appointment. Standards with which everybody was familiar 
in the Middle Ages had lost their significance; and provided the 
local school did its teaching for nothing, and qualified a few exhi- 
bitioners to matriculate at Oxford or Cambridge, nobody troubled 
his head about the standard of the teaching: learning was assumed 
to be the privilege of a very small minority of the clergy and school- 
masters, not to be a thing good for everybody, and which had been 
placed within everybody’s reach in certain localities by public- 
spirited men who lived long ago. 

As a nation we have adopted the view of the local tradesmen 
who are apt to influence the trustees of schools at Uppingham and 
elsewhere; when we spend money on education, when we reorganise 
trusts, we ask what the locality thinks it wants, not what the 
locality should have; and we pay for lessons from public money 
which have no real claim on the public purse. 

Thus Thring was, from the beginning, at variance with his Trustees 
on the local question ; they held one view of their duty to the Trust, 
he held another. They regarded him as a rash speculator; he, 
judging from them, was tempted to think meanly of country gentle- 
men ; to both parties alike the other was incomprehensible. 

Thring’s final victory over his Trustees was not, however, the per- 
formance upon which he most prided himself. He claimed to have 
invented and organised a model public school; he saw in the 
Uppingham of his later years the realisation of a conception formed 
early in life. 

The Head Master of a school may set two different ambitions 
before himself; he may think of his school as an investment from 
which he is to make a fortune, or he may think of it as an instrument 
for improving the lives of his pupils. 

It is questionable whether any Head Master who publicly pro- 
claimed the former view would attract boys, and it is therefore never 
baldly stated ; all alike profess to make the interests of their pupils 
their first care; and it is to the credit of the profession in England, 
that Thring was not as singular as he imagined himself to be in 
letting financial considerations take the second place wherever there 
seemed to be a conflict between them and the welfare of the Upping- 
ham boy. He was, however, perhaps the first Head Master who 
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defined his position by saying that as the boarding-school replaces 
home, it should be better than home; give things that home cannot 
supply. In consequence of this, he was also one of the first Head 
Masters to concern himself intimately with the structure and arrange- 
ment of boarding-houses. Though fated to live himself in an 
uncomfortable, ill-arranged house, he took care that no new house 
was built in which the construction was not up to the standard 
which he thought right. He believed, and rightly believed, that 
many undesirable elements in the life of a boy at a boarding-school 
are due to faulty domestic arrangements; he believed that a house 
should accommodate only a certain number of boys, if it was to be 
well worked; he believed in separate studies, in dormitories with 
separate cubicles. Experts by no means unanimously agree with him 
as to the infallibility of these arrangements, but it is to his credit 
that, whether his views were or were not sound in all points, he paid 
great attention to this department of school life. Indeed, as it is 
difficult to understand how parents used to submit, and in some cases 
still do submit, to the higgledy-piggledy housing of their sons in 
squalid tenements; so it is to Thring’s honour, that though uncon- 
strained by external compulsion, he never relaxed his care for the 
material welfare of his houses. Here, again, it might be difficult to 
prove that Thring was, what he thought himself, the first man who 
had paid adequate attention to the housing of school-boys ; it is quite 
certain that in the middle of the century the movement had begun; 
not only in the substitution of good rooms for such a flagrant abuse 
as Long Chamber at Eton, but in improved boarding-houses at many 
schools. 

It may be asserted broadly that the true “ Public ” School spirit is 
the spirit in which Thring worked, and of which he was not the 
solitary representative ; it was the spirit which moved the founders of 
Grammar Schools ; and the “ Public ” School spirit is in a direct line 
of succession from them. We do not find that the medieval founders 
of schools dwell much on the advantage of saving the pockets of 
parents; that is a subject which they never mention; but we do 
find them thinking of the welfare of the children who are to be 
educated in their schools, and frequently studying their lives with 
considerable minuteness. 

Men who feel that they are dealing generously with the work that 
they have undertaken, who regard that work as a sacred trust, them- 
selves as the apostles of an ideal, are not prepared for criticism or 
interference from outside. Thring, who thought whatever he thought 
and did whatever he did, without reservation or misgiving, came to 
the conclusion that the one serious danger threatening the Public 
Schools was direction from outside; this seemed to him like the 
manipulation of a living organism by a dead hand. In drawing up 
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a constitution for Uppingham under the Endowed Schools Act, he 
did his best to make it impossible for the Trustees to innovate, 
renovate, suggest, or otherwise interfere with the internal organisation 
of the school; practically he would have restricted their functions to 
auditing the accounts, and appointing a Head Master as occasion 
arose. It is not improbable that were the opinions of Head Masters 
taken to-day, the vote of many would be decidedly in favour of 
Thring’s view ; practical considerations might incline them to reserve 
in dealing with their own Trustees, or in speaking to the general 
public ; but in this, as in many other things, Thring represents the 
Head Master naked and unashamed. 

Thring’s claim, to put it shortly, was that the Head Master of such 
a school as Uppingham should have all the prestige of being a public 
official, but not be responsible to any organisation representing the 
public. In other words, he was to have the independence of a private 
adventurer, combined with the imposing position of a man who has 
been hall-marked by his appointment. In this, as in everything else, 
he only saw his own side of the question; and was unfortunately 
instrumental in misleading his own creation, the Head Masters’ 
Conference, doubtless already prepared to accept his view. The 
useful work that the Head Masters’ Conference might have been 
doing for the last twenty years was the organisation of Secondary 
Education ; Thring gave it the character of a defensive organisation, 
whose object was simply negative, to resist interference from outside. 
When the Conference proposed to discuss the proper place of Greek 
in education, Thring resigned his place on the committee; even the 
assembled Head Masters, in his opinion, could not legislate for 
one another; they had no right to be “prying into one another’s 
methods.” 

In the same connection it is as well to mention Thring’s attitude 
towards Assistant Masters ; this again illustrates his “‘ Head-masterful- 
ness.” Early in his career we find him looking forward to so 
organising his school that it would attract competent men who would 
be well paid, and who would stay long on the staff. It was to be a 
school staffed by House Masters, each of whom would earn £1,000 a 
year; he very strongly protested against a school so organised that 
the Head Master receives a large income, and the Assistant Masters 
are meanly paid. His ideas on the financial relations of a chief and 
his staff were generous. But at this point his generosity stopped ; 
the able men who were to be attracted to Uppingham, and who were 
to stay there, were not to be allowed to express any opinion however 
slightly differing from that of their chief; he was particularly careful 
to stipulate in appointing them, that though they invested money in 
their houses they were still to be dismissible at his good pleasure. 
His diary contains not a few passages showing excessive irritation on 
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occasions when his assistants differed from him; in some cases the 
difference of opinion led to the retirement of a strong man. These 
differences became acute on a question in which the men who had 
invested money in building houses at Uppingham had a right not 
only to an opinion of their own, but to very respectful consideration. 
The emigration to Borth, necessitated by the unsanitary condition of 
Uppingham, proved to be a severe strain upon the finances of the 
House Masters; they were of opinion that a simple method of 
enabling them to increase their profits would be to enlarge their 
houses, to take in more than thirty boys into each house; but Thring 
had arbitrarily fixed upon thirty as the number which one Master 
could manage in a house; with the sacred number he would have no 
interference, he preferred to raise the fees. Now there is no inherent 
sacredness in the number thirty ; in other schools where the interests 
of the boys are cared for no less diligently than at Uppingham it has 
been found possible to work houses satisfactorily containing fifty boys 
without allowing them to degenerate into Thring’s special aversion, 
barracks. Moreover, from the point of view of housekeeping, thirty 
is not one of the paying numbers; the same domestic staff that will 
look after thirty will look after thirty-five, but to Thring’s mind the 
man who urged such a view was simply atraitor. He raised the 
fees—no step could have been more dangerous—when the school was 
still suffering from the panic caused by an epidemic, and the numbers 
for some time fell below the sacred three hundred. Had the Masters 
claimed a right to an unrestricted increase of their houses, had they 
really endeavoured to set aside Thring’s conception of a boarding- 
house as an enlarged family worked on domestic lines, his position 
would have been correct. This, however, was not the case; their 
contention was, that his views could be equally well carried out were 
a slight increase made to the numbers upon which he had originally 
arbitrarily fixed, and this he stigmatised as treason. Precisely in the 
same spirit he met a suggestion to change the Uppingham School 
cap—perhaps the meanest and least becoming headdress worn by 
English Public Schoolboys. 

Again, when a suggestion was made that Assistant Masters should 
be invited to attend the Head Masters’ Conference, Thring would 
none of it; on the ground that those alone should attend who were 
held responsible for the work of their schools. 

In his conception of the relations between a Head Master and his 
Assistants, Thring, as usual, in an exaggerated form, represented the 
view held by many other Head Masters, and to a very large extent 
by the public. Head Masters are tempted to deal with the colleagues, 
from whom they are most frequently distinguished simply by the 
position which they hold, as they deal with their sixth form boys; in 
fact, there have been schoolsin which the Head Master listened to the 
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suggestions of his Sixth with more deference than to those of his 
staff. That ultimately the decision on a debated point must rest with 
the Head Master is a necessity of the case; but the men who hold a 
different opinion, and insist on its being taken into consideration, are 
not necessarily disloyal; indeed, they would be far more truly disloyal 
to the institution in which they work, did they withhold their opinions 
for fear of personal inconvenience. A Head Master is seldom superior 
to all members of his staff in mental capacity or organising power ; 
he is a member of the same profession, and he has responsibilities 
towards that profession ; if he acts in such a way as to make it impos- 
sible for self-respecting men of high ability to work with him, he is 
sacrificing the interests of the profession to his own love of domi- 
neering ; for if it were generally known that to be an Assistant Master 
meant to be subject without appeal to the whims of an autocrat, 
self-respecting men would give the profession a wide berth. When 
one reads Thring’s remarks upon his Assistant Masters one is tempted 
to judge him really a weak man: it is certainly a sign of weakness 
not to be able to make concessions to reasonable arguments ; and there 
have been many autocrats in the world whose despotism was due to 
the fear that weakness might be discovered in the despot. 

A Head Master should rather preside over his colleagues as the 
Master of a College at one of the Universities presides over its Fellows, 
and can tolerate a considerable latitude for diversity in opinions so long 
as no attempt is made to force them by open insubordination. A 
school is more vigorous when its staff consists of strong men of 
different types united in their loyalty to its welfare, than when its 
destinies are entrusted to a crew of uniform pattern anxious to antici- 
pate the latest whim of the Head Master. 

The relations of an English Head Master to his staff in a school 
which consists chiefly of boarders are exceedingly complex. Where 
Thring’s detestation, the hostel system, is employed, as at Haileybury, 
Marlborough, Wellington, and some other schools, the responsibility 
of the assistants begins and ends with discipline in the portion of the 
hostel committed to their charge; the really domestic work, care for 
service and feeding, is in the hands of the Governors, who act, when 
wise, under the advice of the Head Master. Where the boys live in 
separate houses, the domestic autocracy of the individual House Master 
and his financial risks are things that have to be taken into considera- 
tion ; and the situation is complicated by the fact that the houses are, 
to some extent, in competition: each Master naturally wishes to keep 
his own house full, and is tempted to endeavour, by means of superior 
feeding or other attractions, to render it popular. It is convenient, if 
not absolutely necessary, that a uniform standard in these matters 
should be enforced ; but beyond that, interference with the domestic 
management of the individual house is outside the province of a Head 
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Master. He has, however, other responsibilities: the general morality 
of the school is in his hands; he cannot allow any house to become 
disorderly without danger to the general reputation of the school. To 
some extent his prestige helps to fill the houses ; the loss of his good 
name is involved in their failure; and there are limits beyond which 
the independence of individual House Masters cannot be maintained by 
him without incurring a grave responsibility towards the parents. 

On the other hand, again, the House Masters themselves attract boys; 
they form, in course of time, a connection to some extent independent 
of the school, parents preferring to send their boys to the house of a 
man whom they know, even when the school itself presents to their 
minds no advantages over any other school. Thring complained that 
his Masters would prefer that a boy should not go to Uppingham at all, 
if he was not to go into their own particular houses. Possibly the 
decision was not always in their hands. It might frequently happen 
that parents would have acquaintances among the Masters at more 
than one school; and failing to secure admission for their sons into 
the house of a friend at Uppingham, they would choose to send them to 
the house of another friend elsewhere. In fact, the obligations between 
the Head Master and his staff in this matter are reciprocal ; sometimes 
his reputation helps to fill their houses; sometimes their private con- 
nection helps to fill his school. 

Then there is the further difficulty that the Assistant Masters are 
not only House Masters but teachers: many a man, who is of the 
highest value in the form room, is incompetent in the house; even 
where he his competent, his wife may be a bad manager; and, on the 
other hand,a man may have valuable qualities as a House Master, 
including the possession of a capable wife, and yet be a second or 
third rate teacher. In either case it is frequently difficult for a 
Head Master to change the arrangements. He may only be able to 
pay his good teacher by giving him a house; he may not be able to 
relieve the less competent of teaching work, or to dismiss him with- 
out damaging the connection of the school. Nor, again, are men, at 
all times of their life, equally competent to manage either form or 
house. In fact, Thring’s autocratic ideal is impracticable in relation 
to House Masters. 

It is again questionable whether it holds good even in the case of 
the teaching. It is quite true that the Head Master is, subject to 
certain restrictions, the director of studies in his own school; but 
he cannot safely prescribe the details of the teaching in each form 
room; in that case he would himself play the part of the “ dead 
hand,” and kill the living relations between the individual teacher 
and his boys. He can wholesomely advise, suggest; in cases of 
proved incompetence it is his duty to dismiss; it is for him to see 
that a proper balance is preserved between the claims of different 
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subjects, and he is responsible for providing such an organisation 
that each Master gets favourable conditions for teaching his own 
subjects ; but without destroying the individuality of the teacher he 
cannot go much farther. He is even exceedingly unwise if he insists 
upon making his men use educational tools in which they have no 
confidence. In Thring’s case his terrific system of English grammar 
and analysis must have spoiled many a good teacher, even though 
one was found willing to win his heart by producing maps of sen- 
tences coloured in green and red. 

The Head Master being inside his own school rather of the nature 
of a limited monarch than an autocrat, there comes the further 
question of the limitations to his power imposed from outside. 

There is, first of all, the unorganised limitation, the power of the 
parent. It has been observed by a wise woman that successful 
Head Masters and Head Mistresses are divided into two distinct 
classes, those who fawn upon parents and those who trample upon 
them ; a combination of the two characters means failure. Granted 
that this is the case, even the autocrat is still dependent upon 
parental favour: he caters for people who like being trampled on. 
We do not often find in Thring’s diary complaints of the way in 
which he was treated by parents; whatever his defects may have 
been, he possessed, in a superlative degree, the power of winning 
the confidence of parents, otherwise there would have been no 
Uppingham. On one occasion he achieved an unenviable notoriety. 
Early in the history of the school he flogged two boys for returning 
after the appointed day; letters were written to the newspapers ; 
Punch saw an opportunity of being funny, and an article appeared 
in the Saturday Review, which seemed to Thring himself to have 
been suggested by the enemy of mankind, as he gravely records in 
his diary. In this case Thring was certainly wrong: as he could not 
flog the real offenders, the parents, he should have written to them 
to say that if they did not propose to comply with the school rules 
they must withdraw their boys; he preferred, however, the not 
unusual, but very illogical, course of punishing the boys; the not 
altogether respectful assumption being that in such cases the 
children have sufficient influence over their parents to force upon 
them obedience to the school rules. 

Thring did not lose much by this mistake. Indeed, he gained a 
reputation for firmness which was to his advantage. 

On another occasion he was threatened with a lawsuit by the 
parents of boys who were expelled, and again stood firm. 

He was, however, deeply hurt by the panic which broke out among 
the parents when typhoid fever made its appearance. The heroic 
method in which this panic was met, by the deportation of Uppingham 
bodily to Borth, saved the school. Probably nothing less would have 
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given the parents sufficient confidence in the disinterestedness of the 
Uppingham Masters to enable work to be resumed at Uppingham 
after the sanitation of the place had been duly set in order. Thring, 
however, had to learn on that occasion that in the presence of an 
epidemic the value of even the most unselfish and conscientious 
work is as nothing, that on these occasions there is no such thing as 
a rational estimate of the danger incurred, no trust in the faithful- 
ness of tried teachers. 

Unfortunately there is no means of organising the parental power. 
Individuals have to be dealt with individuallv ; and when they live in 
localities widely separated it is not possible .o inspire the weak-kneed 
with the confidence felt by the strong. 

The natural intermediary between the parental body and the school 
would seem to be the Trustees or Governors ; these have no pecuniary 
interests involved, and can only earn credit by the successful adminis- 
tration of the establishment. They, as an impartial body, should be 
able to guarantee to the parents the perfection of the buildings and 
their sanitary condition ; they should be able to compel proper accom- 
modation where the Masters might be tempted to crowd boys or 
otherwise economise in a manner detrimental to their welfare. In 


’ 


fact, under the existing constitutions of our Public Schools the only 
external authority by which the interests of the parents are protected 
is the Board of Governors. The peculiar conditions at Uppingham 
rendered them worse than useless in the time of trouble; and it is 
not a universal experience that they are helpful even in the matter of 
buildings and sanitation. Some of the Uppingham Trustees had 
never entered the new school buildings till years after they were 
erected; and, in general, it may be said that Trustees, however 
enthusiastic about the school which they are supposed to direct, do 
not realise all their responsibility to parents, still less that to the 
cause of education at large. 

Thring wished to reduce his body of Trustees to a nonentity ; but it 
is by n0 means certain that he was right, any more than he was right 
in dissuading the Head Masters Conference from organising itself as 
in some sort a Committee of Studies for the schools which were repre- 
sented on it. In this, as in many other things, he was led away by 
the passion for autocracy which possessed him. 

In view of a possible organisation of Secondary Schools, in which 
class “‘ Public” Schools are included, the nature of the functions of an 
external authority is worth serious consideration. What are the 
limits of the usefulness of the dead hand ? 

Hitherto, Trustees and Governors have acted absolutely without 
guidance; even in the one important function—which nobody has 
proposed to take away from them—the appointment of Head Masters, 
their discretion is practically unlimited. It is open to them, for 
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instance, to appoint men devoid of school experience, provided they 
are graduates of certain Universities; and such appointments have not 
been unfrequently made even in recent years. That they have some- 
times turned out well does not do away with the fact that the pro- 
babilities were against this result, and that the whole profession is- 
discouraged by such a flagrant disregard of the importance of experi- 
ence. Such men must necessarily spend some years in learning their 
business, while their blunders are being concealed by the staff who 
work with them. Thring would have been none the worse Head 
Master had he had some preliminary training at Rugby before starting 
at Uppingham. 

It is particularly necessary that guidance should be given to such 
bodies. Their individual constituents are not unfrequently unedu- 
cated men; in the rarest cases are they men who have enjoyed any 
practical experience of the difficulties of organisation and of the art 
of teaching; their tendency is to undervalue the importance of the 
teaching staff, to exaggerate the importance of showy buildings, and 
they are seldom free from that besetting sin of similar committees, 
the temptation to see the soundest economy in the cutting down of 
salaries. It must be remembered that while a few schools, such as 
Eton and Winchester, are governed by men of known reputation and 
great distinction, the majority are in the hands of local authorities ; 
some are entrusted to City Companies; and, in the future, we are 
told that the local authority is to be subject to election by ratepayers, 
in spite of the fact that persons hitherto so selected have shown a 
marked incapacity to deal with their duties, and that the deliberations 
of Provincial Town Councils, where fully reported, render it unneces- 
sary for the thrifty burgher to spend his money upon comic papers. 

In the department of salaries the supervision of Trustees or 
Governors might be profitably directed to reducing the disproportion 
that at present prevails between the emoluments of a Head Master 
and his staff, also in regulating the size of the classes with due 
regard to the fees that are paid. A school might as well be con- 
ducted by a private adventurer as by a Board of Governors who do 
not protect the interests of the parent in this important matter; and 
again, where a private adventurer is only bound to think of his own 
pecuniary advantage, and is at liberty to starve his staff, if he pleases, 
the governing body is bound to think, as Thring did, of the perma- 
nence of the staff as ensuring the continuity of the school, and per- 
haps to some extent of the interests of the profession of teaching ; 
not only are good Head Masters required but also good assistants, 
and the rate of emolument should be such as to attract good men 
into the profession. 

There is an even larger question with which Trustees might claim 
to be concerned, namely, the direction of the curriculum ; and it is a 
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question on which at the present moment they not infrequently have 
a great deal to say; individuals among them occasionally read edu- 
cational journals, or, at the least, have wives who do so; such men 
are apt to endeavour to press upon a Head Master what they believe 
to be new discoveries, Gouin systems, Slojd, and what not. Nothing 
but disaster can ensue, and does ensue, when the Governors arrogate 
to themselves this particular function ; if it is dangerous for a Head 
Master himself to interfere overmuch with the teaching processes of 
his staff, it is tenfold more dangerous for an external, inexperienced 
body to meddle with the strictly technical province of teaching. 
This is a temptation from which they should be protected. 

If, however, the Trustees or Local Authority are to have no vo-ce in 
determining what subjects shall be taught in the schools that they 
are supposed to regulate, is nobody to have a say in the matter? Is 
each Head Master to be left to exercise his own judgment? This is 
the question which is still at issue between the Head Masters of the 
Public Schools and the nation. 

What, to begin with, is the case for interference? Who loses by 
non-interference ? The question is not an easy one to answer suc- 
cinctly. 

Ultimately, whenever a profession is so organised, or so devoid of 
organisation that it cannot do its work properly, or is unnecessarily 
impeded in doing that work, the persons who use that profession lose ; 
in the present case, the persons who are taught and those who pay 
for their teaching ; but it would be difficult to prove that at the 
present moment the parents of English Public Schoolboys are con- 
scious of suffering from the want of organisation in the schools; in 
fact, this very want of organisation enables them to exert a certain 
independence in the choice of schools, and to change the course of 
instruction of their children from time to time, a privilege which 
they are apt to value very highly, while the boy who is thus experi- 
mented with only learns too late the mishief that has been done to 
him. It may,in fact, be conceded that the evils of a want of organi- 
sation in education are not likely to attract the notice of the persons 
immediately concerned. 

The problem before Head Masters in the middle of the century was 
how to reconcile the demand of the parent for what he believed to be 
a practical education with what they believed to be a sound edu- 
cation. 

This problem they have never collectively attempted to solve ; it is 
perhaps as well that their efforts in this direction should have been 
deferred: it was necessary to clear away a whole throng of habits and 
associations before the question could be satisfactorily dealt with. 
While, however, the Head Masters were doing nothing, or simply 
standing on the defensive, outside interference was brought in upon 
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them in its most deadly form; the would-be reformers of Public 
Schools did not pass an act to organise Secondary Education, they 
simply instituted examinations; and not one examination, but 
several: not only pass examinations but also competitive. The pass 
examinations are a relatively small evil; they most of them indulge 
in the mischievous system of setting books, and deliberately encourage 
cram ; but their chief fault is that there are too many of them; that 
their standards are indeterminate, and, as they are run by private cor- 
porations in competition with one another, that their promoters are 
tempted to award certificates easily. If, for instance, it were generally 
known that it was easier to pass one examination than another, the 
severer test would be avoided by schools anxious to make a reputation; 
even the local Examination Boards of Oxford and Cambridge could 
hardly afford to get the reputation of being very strict, seeing that 
the College of Preceptors is so handy. 

The evil of the Competitive Examinations is, however, plain and 
patent to everybody. Those who wish to see what can be said in 
detail against the mad system of selecting officers for the Army at 
present sanctioned by the nation will find the whole story clearly set 
forth by Dr. Hely Almond in the January (1899) number of the 
FortnicutLy Review. Briefly the case is this. A number of gen- 
tlemen without experience of school organisation, without close and 
intimate acquaintance with school life, were set to organise examina- 
tions for admission to Sandhurst and Woolwich. This they did 
without reference to anything except general notions about what it 
might be desirable that an officer should know. The consequence 
has been the development of the worst possible form of teaching 
from the intellectual point of view, and a total disregard of the 
physical dangers entailed by excessively long hours of sedentary 
work, combined with the excitement and stress of an approaching 
examination. In other words, the very public servants of whom 
we most reasonably demand active bodily habits, vigorous health, 
outdoor along with indoor proficiency, are submitted at a critical 
period of life to a course of training which leads in precisely the 
opposite direction. The perpetuation of this insane piece of folly is 
part of the price that we pay for allowing our “ Public” Schools to 
remain private institutions. 

The situation is absolutely farcical, It is admitted in England, 
in America, in France, in Germany, that the English nation has 
developed in what it calls its “ Public” School education, absolutely 
the best form of education for administrators, for statesmen, for 
soldiers, for high officials; it is well known that the peculiar merits 
of that system depend on the liberal attention given to outdoor life 
and to games; and then in pure thoughtlessness we devise a course of 
instruction for our officers which may be taken anywhere, which does 
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not only not entail a “ Public”? School career, but does its best to take 
out of that career all that makes it especially valuable for an officer ! 

On the other hand, the Public Schools, in their dread of interfering 
with one another, or bringing down upon all the terrors of State 
inspection, have allowed themselves to be interfered with, and their 
work to be endangered in the very department in which their strength 
lies, in the formation of character. 

Never was such a topsy-turvy state of affairs. Thring would have 
been very much better employed in devising a helpful form of State 
organisation of the ‘ Public” Schools, than in refusing to admit the 
possibility of organisation. 

Not the least amusing part of the comedy played by the English 
** Public ” Schools is their contempt for the private schools, from which 
the majority of them are only divided by the shade of the shadow of 
a difference ; the permanence of some of them is probably ensured, 
but many of them cannot advance even that claim as a sign of 
superiority over the despised private institution ; there is no inherent 
reason against the permanence of Loretto, and for the permanence of 
recently revived Grammar Schools; in both cases fashion may change; 
in both cases the loss of a commanding or attractive personality may 
destroy the school. 

The attitude of the Head Masters towards private schools is re- 
flected in the actions of our legislators. The Duke of Devonshire, in 
introducing his Secondary Education Bill (March 15th, 1899), did 
not even mention them as a part of the problem to be dealt with ; he 
did contemplate the possibility of inspecting ‘ Public’’ Schools. 
One result of dealing with the ‘ Public’’ Schools only would be that 
only part of a boy’s school career would benefit by the organisation 
introduced by the State, and that not the most important part; 
except in the case in which a “ Public”’ School maintained a junior 
department of its own. There are some ten thousand boys in Eng- 
land being prepared for the “ Public” Schools in private establish- 
ments, whose work certainly deals with the most important period of 
a boy’s life; unless the groundwork in these schools is thoroughly 
well done, the career of the “ Public ’’ School is apt to disappoint all 
parties concerned. 

Again, the boys who attend these schools are particularly apt to 
suffer from the inexperience of their parents, who make their first 
educational experiment in sending their children to a preparatory 
school, and are apt to hamper the organisation by insisting on med- 
dling with the curriculum, and to favour schools presided over by 
pliable rather than sound proprietors. A uniform entrance examina- 
tion for the Public Schools would remove this difficulty. The pre- 
paratory schools are now an essential part of the “ Public” School 
system, and if that is brought under the supervision of the State, they 
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cannot be left out. They, too, must be registered, if only that they 
may be provided with efficient teachers. 

The Government has, for the present, dropped the Registration of 
Teachers, having discovered possibly that it involves the Registration 
of Schools. When the time comes for the organisation of the whole 
system of Secondary Education it will be seen that there is no 
inherent distinction between a “Public” School and a private school, 
and that it will be necessary to classify both alike, according to the 
facilities which they provide for education, and not according to their 
financial organisation. The very large number of Assistant Masters 
employed in preparatory schools, for example, could not be left 
unregistered without inflicting damage upon the proprietors of these 
schools; men would not take work in them if they thereby lost pro- 
fessional standing, and the status of the school in which a man has 
served his apprenticeship will always be an important feature in his 
certificate unless registration is to be a meaningless ceremony. 

Another unfortunate result of the isolation of the Head Masters, 
countenanced by Mr. Thring, is that the educational system of their 
schools is not recognised as one of the things in which the whole 
nation has an interest. They are rich people’s schools, and, therefore, 
the nation is not concerned in organising them. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, for this reason, does not think it would be right to spend public 
money on inspecting them. Never was there such a whimsical con- 
ception of a national obligation. Because well-to-do people in Eng- 
land tax themselves heavily for the public benefit, in paying very 
large sums to provide the nation with a well-trained class of adminis- 
trators and officials, the nation is bound not to do anything in return; 
whereas, in fact, the sound education of the directing classes is of the 
first, absolutely the first, importance to a nation. 

The upper classes of England, and of England alone, have solved 
that problem; have cheerfully spent very large sums of money upon 
their solution, and are still doing so. There is not a working-man nor 
a grocer in the country who does not benefit by the services of the 
splendid succession of honourable, judicious, even-tempered men whom 
the “Public” Schools have been sending out into the “ Public” 
services and professions for the last fifty years. The type of 
character maintained, if not developed, is the admiration of the 
civilised world; but we are told it is no concern of the taxpayer, who 
would be aggrieved if he were asked to find the infinitesimal fraction 
of a penny needed to maintain and strengthen this system of educa- 
tion, from which he so largely benefits. Indeed, the taxpayer is 
invited to do his best to replace that system by its exact opposite. 
The ghastly influence of the utilitarian philosophers upon the minds 
of our statesmen produced the abominations of the Education Act in 
1870, with its payment by results. Since then we have extended the 
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same evil set of ideas upwards: we no longer pay teachers to the 
same extent by results, but we pay pupils by results which is almost 
worse. This is the real curse of South Kensington and the Higher 
Grade Schools, and all such as follow after them. The children are 
taught by our different Governments that their object in going to 
school is not to learn anything, but to get a grant. The whole 
influence of the teacher upon character, the conception of his lessons 
as a vehicle for conveying far more than instruction, these are set 
aside. ° 

Having discovered the best form of education, we deliberately give 
all our money, all our pains, all our interest, to fostering the worst. 

It might, however, be argued that, as the “ Public” Schools have 
done so well without State aid or organisation, they can continue to 
do so. 

Had the State never attempted to organise any department of 
education, this would be a fairly strong argument; but the fact that 
the State does already organise part of the educational field, and does 
subsidise that part, has completely changed the situation. If there 
were no other evidence to hand, the fact that an Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Head Masters has had to be formed to defend the interests 
of the Grammar Schools is sufficient. Had this not been done, the 
Grammar Schools would have been absorbed into the Board Schools; 
and in the large towns their usefulness has already been seriously 
damaged by the competition of State or rate aided schools. The 
Grammar Schools represent the liberal education of our forefathers, 
and the tradition clings to them. Properly handled, they would, in 
many of our towns, now be giving the local professional men the 
opportunity of getting their children educated on the “ Public” 
School lines, and would be maintaining a high conception of educa- 
tion against a low one. As a matter of fact, they have been system- 
atically mishandled, and in some cases have had, in self-defence, to fall 
in with the ideals of the Science and Art Department, Technical 
Education Committees, Mayors and Corporations, County Councils— 
all that represents the average meanness, greediness, and stupidity 
of the nation. 

The “ Public” Schools are practically the schools of the “ Public” 
Services; let the fact be officially recognised, and any school, 
whether owned by a private proprietor, or worked by a local authority, 
which can show that it can, or does, give the education which we 
recognise as a Public School education, be registered as such ; sub- 
mitted to sufficient inspection to ensure that its standard is being 
kept up, and then let three years’ attendance at such a school be 
a necessary preliminary to competition in the examinations for the 
Public Services, till such examinations are happily relegated finally to 
the Celestial Empire. 
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That we have been so long in seeing the real significance of our 
Public Schools is not due to Dr. Thring entirely ; the various causes 
were then already prepared ; but he certainly strengthened those 
causes by the narrowness of his educational sympathies; a man of 
greater strength, finer character, would have seen the larger obliga- 
tions, and that there is a higher conception of a Head Master’s duties 
than that of keeping himself cock upon his own midden. The men 
who have told the Duke of Devonshire that, though their schools do 
not need inspection, they are quite willing to submit to it in a 
moderate form in the interests of education at large, have a far 
higher ideal of their obligations. 

If, however, Thring strengthened a narrow conception of the 
duties of Head Masters towards the profession at large, he was no 
less instrumental in popularising the very high ideal which he shared 
with other Head Masters of his duty towards his boys; in all that he 
says of them breathes the best spirit of the English Public Schools, the 
spirit which distinguishes them from the schools of all other nations. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Thring’s ideals were gladly welcomed, 
not only by the families who had been used to send their sons to 
such schools, but by the commercial families of the manufacturing 
towns; and in this case there was no social prestige, no historic 
glories to attract them ; there was nothing but the obvious sincerity 
of a man bent upon a noble purpose. 

If Thring was energetic when he was mistaken, he was no less 
energetic when he was right; and if the towers that look down upon 
Egham may be held to be an everlasting monument of the gullibility 
of the human race, in its eager search for the best possible pill, the 
buildings that crown the uplands of Rutlandshire may be respected 
as perpetuating the life-work of a man of strong character and noble 
aims, who was rightly believed in by a considerable section of the 
English nation. 

Joun Cuaries Tarver. 
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SuHERARD Oszorn’s maxim that “ when an Englishman has reasoned 
upon any Chinese question the best thing for him to do, having arrived 
at his conclusion, is to say, ‘ But the Emperor, Mandarins, and China- 
men will come to an exactly opposite decision,’”’ is admirable as a pre- 
conization of the “ opposite ” tendency of Chinese thought. Its defect 
is that it postulates an inconceivable capacity for mental detachment. 
One must be certain, before applying it, that the conclusion has been 
reached by a purely English train of reasoning, whereas the ordinary 
man would inevitably have made allowances for the point of view and 
for qualifying circumstances and conditions. What can one predicate 
about a statesman who will cut off ten thousand heads and cite a 
passage from Mencius about the sanctity of human life? Or about one 
who pockets money given him to repair an embankment—causing 
the inundation of a province, and deplores the land lost to the culti- 
vator of the soil? What are you to do with people who lay it down 
as an axiom that one should never refuse a request abruptly, but 
should grant it in form although with no intention to do so in sub- 
stance: saying, “ Put him off till to-morrow, and then until another 
to-morrow: thus you comfort his heart.”* We think, when we have 
induced the Chinese Government to sign an agreement, that it is all 
over; but asa matter of fact it is only beginning: instead of irri- 
tating us by refusing a request abruptly, they have granted it in form 
without any intention of doing so in substance—farther than they are 
obliged. We stand aghast by-and-by, at the discovery, and insist; 
and the Mandarins put us off, and put us off again—as long as they 
dare. The Tsungli Yamen promised Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 
1868, to set about framing an International Code, and our Board of 
Trade wrote complacently about the widespread benefits that were 
going to ensue. The promise was renewed to Sir Thomas Wade, 
in the Chefoo Convention of 1876; but nothing has been done to 
the present day. The promise was given asa matter of form; and 
we have been put off from to-morrow to another to-morrow, for thirty 
years. A provision was inserted in the Treaty of Tientsin that foreign 
goods should pass freely through the interior on payment of 23 per 
cent. transit duty. That was in 1858. When Sir Claude MacDonald 
landed in China in 1896 the provision was as dead a letter still, in 
the Canton Viceroyalty, as though it had never been penned. 

We had chosen to assume the existence of an Imperial authority, 
supreme and centralised in all respects; whereas we were in presence, 


(1\ 


(1) Chinese Characteristics. By Arthur H. Smith. New York: 1894. 
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really, of a congeries of satrapies bound, each, to contribute its quota 
to the Imperial exchequer and to obey Imperial decrees, but possessing 
each a large degree of financial and administrative independence. 
We ignored these relations, and set ourselves to strengthen the Central 
power: we were going to centralise the finances as well as the 
forces, and to use a Government which it was presumed would be 
grateful and docile, to impose reform on the Provinces from above. 
China being in case, things turned out, of course, exactly the reverse. 
The Imperial revenue provided by the Customs was squandered 
largely in the purchase of armaments that were neutralised by pecu- 
lation; and has had to be pledged, finally, as security for money 
borrowed to satisfy Japan. What tendency towards progress is dis- 
cernible has been evolved in the Provinces; while ultra-conservatism 
has just accomplished, after forty years, a reactionary coup d’état at 
Peking. 

We insisted, twelve months ago, that small steamers should be 
allowed to ply on the inland waterways, and expected that they 
would forthwith be, allowed to tow, and to carry cargo, and do 
generally what steamers in Europe are supposed todo. That expec- 
tation has been disappointed because the innovation threatens Pro- 
vincial privileges of inland taxation. Maritime trading and inland 
trading are two different things, belonging to two different fiscal 
systems—the one Imperial, the other Provincial; and inland navi- 
gation by steam will prove a one-legged concession until arrange- 
ments that will protect the Provincial revenues and ensure the 
support of the Provincial officials have been devised. Small steamers 
do ply, and carry Chinese passengers to the limit of their carrying 
capacity, because not even Chinese Mandarins have put a tax, yet, 
on human freight; but all sorts of difficulties are raised by the fiscal 
authorities, who see their revenue and perquisites endangered. 

Progress at this rate may answer when you have centuries to 
play with, and where the postulant is a Hun, or a Lolo, or some 
other kind of Eastern barbarian who can be “soothed,”’ and “ soothed ” 
again; but Western men get impatient. An Anglo-Saxon, at any 
rate, generally means approximately what he says, and expects his 
interlocutor to do so too. Hine ille lachryme. The West has been 
disillusioned, and has lost patience all at once. And the Imperial states- 
men (!) save the mark—having neglected their opportunity, having 
failed to utilise their long respite to meet the inevitable requirements 
of foreign intercourse—find themselves on the brink of ruin. It 
would be wrong to say they did nothing. The misfortune is that 
what they attempted was as impracticable as their diplomacy. The 
original and persistent blunder has been, and still is, endeavouring to 
keep foreigners at arms’ length. It was chiefly with a view to 
strengthen themselves against foreigners that they bought the rifles, 
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and the cannon, and the ships which were crippled by the incapacity 
and corruption of those who had the direction of affairs. Concede 
that foreign intercourse is a disturbing element! Concede, even, that 
the statesmen first brought into contact with foreigners may have 
naturally failed to realise the inexorable character of itsimpact! Th 
Japanese are there to show that there has been time, since, for any 
men above the level of children in statesmanlike capacity to perceive 
that it isa force which could neither be subdued nor repelled, and 
that the Empire must adapt itself to the new conditions or be 
broken up. 

It is really puzzling to determine to what the absolute negation of 
capacity exhibited at Peking is due: whether to ignorance or corrup- 
tion, or to some sixth sense which we, as barbarians, fail to perceive. 
Corruption flourishes elsewhere without entirely emasculating a 
nation. Turkey is a corrupt Power, but it is a strong Power; and 
the Tchinovik does not seem far behind the Mandarin in capacity for 
self-help. But the Russian official is a Russian, whereas the Chinese 
is—a Mandarin. If those in power at Tientsin had devoted to the 
equipment of the navy one-half the intelligence they devoted to 
peculation, and one-half of the money they peculated, there might 
have been a different ending to the battle of the Yalu. Dutatis 
nominibus the same might be said of the army and of Pingyang; 
but all the energy and intelligence of the Chinese generals was 
devoted to filling their own pockets. A recent boom in land at 
Shanghai was ascribed, indeed, directly to their success. The Chinese 
troops (who were, of course, heavily in arrear) were discharged at 
the end of the war with a dollar apiece; while their commanders 
came down to Shanghai with millions to invest in the one corner of 
China where safety, and order, and good government seem fairly 
assured. 

Take the prevalence of piracy, just now, on the waterways around 
Canton. Piracy had, as we all know, its home at one time in the 
neighbourhood of Canton. Large sea-going ships were sometimes 
attacked ; and when British gunboats and the introduction of steam 
had rendered that form of the industry unprofitable, the robbers 
retreated to the rivers, or confined themselves to alternative pur- 
suits. But with the introduction of steam-launches there was a 
recrudescence. Sometimes they hired one to chase and board a trad- 
ing junk ; sometimes they mixed with the passengers, rose at a given 
signal, relieved the latter of their money and jewellery, desired to be 
put ashore at a convenient spot, and left the launch to continue her 
way. Remonstrance was made to the Provincial authorities that 
this state of things interfered with trade; and they responded by 
detailing three torpedo boats to police the waterways tetween Hong- 
kong and Canton. The request had been attended to in form, and 
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anyone Jess unreasonable than a barbarian would have been comforted. 
But it is alleged that, instead of looking after pirates, these boats 
really pass their time in towing junks which, as they get free coal, 
is remunerative work; and that the commanders and crews are 
having very high times indeed. 

An intelligent foresight would have dictated the creation of a Rail- 
way Bureau, after the model of the Imperial Maritime Customs, with 
a foreign staff under Imperial control. China might then have been 
making her railways herself, with money borrowed on her own credit, 
instead of being forced to make concessions which contain the seeds 
of further demands. But all that is to presuppose the existence of 
men who patriotically desired to organise an effective fleet and an 
effective army, and really wished to create an efficient railway system, 
for their country’s sake; whereas the chief object of all concerned 
was to make money. ‘The honesty of the Chinese merchant has 
passed into a proverb; so has the dishonesty of the Mandarin. 
One high in office admitted to a foreigner that they were so bad 
they ought all to be killed, but added that it would be of no use as 
the next incumbents would be just as bad. What hope of such 
drastic reforms as are necessary to salvation can be perceived in such 
conditions ? 

The declared object of British policy, twelve months ago, was to 
strengthen China. The declared object of British policy for the last 
furty years has been to strengthen China, and to persuade her gently 
along the path of reform. I endeavoured, two months ago,’ to indicate 
the extremely different conclusions we had reached. The contrast 
is owing partly, no doubt, to circumstances over which we had no con- 
trol; but it is due partly, also, to a neglect of Sherard Osborn’s warn- 
ing and of various other characteristic facts. Suppose we change 
our method ! and instead of seeking to impose reform from above try 
to leaven a core, in the hope of seeing the leaven spread. When Lord 
Charles Beresford suggested the reorganisation of the army under 
British influences, Yung Lu asked whether, if that were done, Great 
Britain would assist China in any quarrel that might arise between 
her and another power. That is the key to the situation. It is no 
use talking about this official or that being friendly-disposed to 
England, or the reverse. The question with men like Li Hung-chang 
and Yung Lu is—which is the ascendant power? For China to 
throw herself into the arms of England would be to anger lvussia : 
would England stand by her? For the Viceroy of Nanking to 
reject French demands in the Yangtze region is to irritate I’rance : 
will England stand by him if he incurs the risk? The larger pro- 
position appears to have been rejected. It is to be hoped, for the sake 

(1) China: Spheres of Influence and the Open Door. By R.S. Gundry. Forrnicutiy 
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of British interests and prestige, that we shall adopt and hold strongly 
by the second. We have been diplomatising for forty years, without 
producing much effect, at Peking. Suppose we turn now to the 
Provinces, and see what can be done within the Yangtze sphere. Each 
Viceroyalty being a separate unit, having its own finance and its own 
militia, and enjoying within certain limitations a considerable degree 
of administrative independence, the local authorities could effect 
large reforms without overstepping those limits. They would need 
encouragement, doubtless, and assurance of support. I suggest that 
we afford that support on condition that they accept our help in 
introducing necessary reforms. 

It would be within their power, for instance, to reorganise the Pro- 
vincial militia, under British officers. Lord Charles Beresford suggested 
a step in that direction when he was at Peking, and the T'sungli 
Yamen acquiesced so far as to invite the two great Viceroys who con- 
trol the Lower Yangtze to make a beginning, each, with 2,000 men. 
That nothing was done is due to motives which must be sought, not 
on the Viceroys’ lips but at the back of their heads. When the Man- 
chus conquered China, Manchu garrisons were planted in many of 
the provincial cities. It has been suggested that the great in- 
surrections which broke out in the middle of this century were largely 
due to the loss of prestige entailed by the defeat of these troops by 
us, in the campaigns of 1842 and 1856-8. The garrisons remain, 
however, if their glory has departed, and stand, as representatives of 
Imperial authority, on a different footing from the provincial troops. 
The instructions issued at Lord Charles Beresford’s instance con- 
templated the drilling of 1,000 Manchus, who would not be under the 
Viceroys’ authority, as well as 1,000 Chinese who would! They 
might be found less unwilling to entertain the suggestion if it were 
addressed directly to themselves, and if they were assured that the 
whole force would remain local in point of organisation and control. 

Take the case of finance. Chinese finance is chaotic. Not only can 
no Mandarin live on his pay, but it may be affirmed without ex- 
aggeration that he must encash at least ten times his pay in order to 
live. One of the most interesting chapters in Lord Charles Beresford’s 
book’ is a letter addressed to him by the Chinese members of the 
Hong Kong Legislative Council—men who know by virtue of their 
nationality, and are able to judge by virtue of their foreign education. 
The reforms upon whose urgency these gentlemen insist, before all 
others, are (1) a system of adequate salaries to officials ; (2) a thorough 
overhaul of the system of collecting inland revenue, taxes, and crown 
rents. And they sustain their contention in the following terms :— 


“A high Mandarin in the capital of China, of Cabinet rank, does not get by 
regulation any more than £50 a year as salary. In addition to this, however, he 


(1) The Break-up of China. Harper Brothers: 1899. 
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has certain allowances, which may possibly make up his whole emoluments to 
about £200 or £250 perannum. Upon this pittance he is expected to keep up 
his position, his family, his retinue, his staff, secretaries, advisers, &c., besides 
entertaining guests and colleagues, In point of fact, he requires from ten to 
twenty times the amount to meet all his expenses. A Viceroy in the Provinces 
has a more liberal salary. He gets as his yearly official salary about £100, and 
allowances amounting to about £900 to £1,200 more; but, unfortunately, he has 
to defray out of these sums all his yamen expenses, including stationery, Xc., 
salaries and food to his secretaries, writers, and aides-de-camp, his bodyguards and 
general retinue. In addition to this, he has to entertain his innumerable guests, 
and send his annual tributes to the various high officials in the capital, to say 
nothing of supporting his high station, his numerous family and relations. Asa 
matter of fact, to meet all his expenditure he would require no less than £10,000 
or £15,000 per annum. <A general in the army or an admiral in the navy gets 
less than £400 a year as salary, and out of this is supposed to pay for his own per- 
sonal staff. From these high magnates downwards the Chinese officials are un- 


derpaid in the same proportion, until one gets to the lowest grade—the petty 
Mandarins whose official pay is scarcely better than that of a well-paid Hong- 
Kong coolie, and the soldiers and sailors who receive 4s. to 103. a month, 
subject oftentimes to various unjust deductions and squeezes by their superiors.” 


Honour and honesty are impossible under such conditions; and it 
follows naturally that, the door being thrown wide open to peculation, 
every opportunity is seized. Whether it be a question of expenditure 
or collection; whether the money be destined for repairing an 
embankment, relieving distress, or buying rifles, toll is taken of every 
coin. The renown of the Imperial Maritime Customs service is 
world-wide. It is less well-known that, alongside this foreign organi- 
sation, there exist Chinese Custom Houses which deal with native 
trade. One of the most lucrative of these posts is that of Hoppo (as 
he is commonly called), or Superindent of Chinese Customs at Canton. 
The profits of this post are enormous. I have before me a letter 
from a gentleman well qualified to judge who came to the conclusion, 
after some research, that a certain incumbent poc%eted nearly 
£3,000,000 during his three years of office ; but the Palace spies 
were equally well-informed, and calculated their blackmail so nicely 
that the poor man went out nearly as bare as he went in. Another 
lucrative post is a Customs Station at Hwaikwan, on the Grand 
Canal. That, like Canton, is always given to a Manchu, who is 
supposed to make his fortune—after helping to make that of the 
Palace eunuchs—in three years. The wealth and rapacity of the 
chief eunuch were among the grievances expressed by Kang Yii- 
wei; and a piece of gossip in connection with the Taotaiship of 
Tientsin may serve to illustrate his point. That post is said to have 
been offered lately to a Manchu named Cheng Hou who was given to 
understand, however, that he would be expected to give the Empress’s 
favourite eunuch some Tis. 200,000, besides Tls. 40,000 which is 
usually expected by the Board of Civil Appointments. Cheng Hou 
refused the post rather than submit to the extortion ; venturing even, 
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it is said, to report the matter to the Empress who passed it by, 
however, without remark. 

The Provincial administration is less corrupt, generally, than the Im- 
perial, for reasons which it might be wearisome to analyse but in which 
Peking placemen and the Palace entourage loom large: there are 2,000 
eunuchs, for instance, in the Forbidden City at Peking! Still, Viceroys 
and Governors administering the wealth of what are practically large 
kingdoms naturally form for themselves a private chest; and their 
subordinates, for reasons which have been explained, follow naturally 
the example set. It is doubtful whether a purely native authority 
could reorganise such a system if it would. The whole system of col- 
lection and appropriation needs to be revised, and there exist neither 
efficient agents nor sufficient strength. The difficulty which Sir 
Robert Hart has found in obtaining control of the /ekin collectorates 
in the Yangtze region may illustrate the complexity of the interests 
concerned. The officers delegated have been deterred less, apparently, 
by overt opposition than by a consciousness of difficulty such as might 
beset one given charge of a spider’s web. An English financier 
would begin, certainly, by reducing and abolishing many of the 
imposts, while endeavouring to systematise the collection of the rest. 
The situation is similar to that which Mr. Mitchell-Innes encountered 
in Siam, and similar results might be expected from the application 
of similar methods. 

It is in the basins of the Yangtze and the West River that the 
most valuable results might be anticipated from the introduction of 
steam. No other portion of the Empire is so splendidly watered as 
the vast catchment areas of those two great rivers. Yet the fruition 
is confined, as we have seen, practically to passengers; and a conces- 
sion potentially the most important that the Chinese Government has 
been induced to grant since Lord Elgin negotiated the Treaty of 
Tientsin is neutralised, in respect to cargo, through the complexities 
of private interests and of Imperial and Provincial finance. Transit 
passes are indicated as a palliative, and cordial recognition has been 
expressed, by merchants connected with China, of the great service 
Sir Claude MacDonald rendered in compelling observance of this 
Treaty right. But transit passes apply at best only to foreign trade. 
Domestic trade lies at the mercy, still, of the tax-farmer. Yet it is 
through development of domestic trade that we must anticipate such 
increase of domestic prosperity as may stimulate foreign commerce. 
And so we have worked, round a vicious circle, back to the primary 
necessity of fiscal reform. 

Premonitory warnings have been heard lately of a demand which 
will soon become urgent, that foreigners shall be allowed to reside 
and trade inland, elsewhere than at Treaty Ports. The ques- 
tion is intimately connected with that of judicature and police. 
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Police, in the European sense, there is, in China, practically 
none. A magistrate who is allowed £50 a year to “run” a post 
which costs £500 can, naturally, not afford to pay the so-called 
Yamen runners who are supposed to perform the functions of 
police; nor can honesty, or discretion, or propriety be expected 
from the unpaid rapscallion who lives by bribery and extortion. 
It is impossible to subject Europeans to the jurisdiction of Courts 
where the administration of justice is so crude, and it is difficult to 
require that they shall be allowed to live (as we do insist, neverthe- 
less, that missionaries shall be allowed to live) scores and possibly 
hundreds of miles away from a Consular Station. There might be 
no trouble in the case of those for whom the privilege is especially 
desired ; but others of a different class might avail themselves of it. 

Allusion has been made to former attempts to induce the Chinese 
Government to frame an International Code.’ The chaotic condition 
of Chinese civil law, the unreliable character of the Courts, and the 
abuses due to the rascality of the Yamen runners would have long 
since compelled interference but for the proverbial honesty of the 
Chinese merchant himself. It says much for the prevalent good 
feeling and good faith on both sides that commercial relations have 
gone on with so much smoothness for so many years. Those relations 
are tending, however, to become more complex. Everything points 
to approaching industrial development in China on an important 
scale. Foreign and Chinese capital is certain to be more and more 
associated. Questions of great commercial importance which will 
demand settlement by a competent Court are almost certain to arise. 
Yet there exists in China neither law to regulate, nor tribunal which 
can be relied upon to adjudicate in cases of difficulty or dispute. It is 
to the credit of the Emperor’s advisers that they placed judicial 
reform in the forefront of their programme, though it is open to 
question whether it could have been effected, even under favourable 
circumstances, without external support. Its spontaneous accom- 
plishment is, at any rate, hopeless as matters stand. The necessity 
will have to be strongly urged: the initiative must come from with- 
out. Judicial reform is, however, an Imperial act: it must emanate 
from Peking, and be effected by Imperial decree, whereas it is with 
the Provincial administration and its potentialities that we are at 
present more immediately concerned. 

Recent events have profoundly affected the relations between the 
Provinces and the Throne. If its prestige had been shaken by the 
disgrace and defeat of its forces by England and France, the Imperial 


(1) The precise expression used by Sir Rutherford Alcock was: ‘* some common basis 
of adjudication—in other words, a code of mercantile law which could be accepted by 
Chinese and foreign judges alike, as founded on broad and universally-recognised 
principles of equity.”—V. China, No. 5 of 1871, pp. 201, &e. 
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authority had succeeded in putting down rebellion and re-establishing 
its authority during the long interval before the Japanese war. Steam 
and electricity had contributed to strengthen its grasp. Foreign 
weapons and ships and other appliances of war had been acquired, 
and the inequality to which previous defeats were attributed osten- 
sibly redressed. But the new fabric of assumption was shattered by 
the victories of Japan; and the consequences came home this time 
with unavoidable directness to the governing class. If China had 
been beaten and humiliated and financially crippled again, it was 
clearly the fault of the system and the Mandarins. The Emperor 
recognised the truth, and threw himself into the cause of reform. 
He may have been capable or weak, intelligent or visionary ; but he 
was on the right track, and was leaning on Chinese advisers who 
had with them, it is believed, the sympathy of the people and of the 
younger members of the cultured class. There are some who point 
to the construction of the Northern railway, to the introduction of 
the telegraph, and to other innovations during the regency of the 
Empress Dowager, as a proof that she is not at heart opposed to 
reform. Rumour has it, indeed, that she is beginning already to 
repent the vehemence of the Reaction. But she is in the hands, clearly, 
of the Reactionary clique who replaced her in power, and who are in 
the last degree unlikely to permit the radical reforms which are so 
urgently required. She is compelled by the necessities of her position 
to lean on Manchus and Peking placemen, and the tendency of their 
policy is to loosen the tie which binds the great provincial govern- 
ments to the Throne. 

Most things in China are anomalous, and it might puzzle even a 
Viceroy to define his own exact relationship to Peking. It may be 
affirmed, however, without hesitation, that there are times and seasons 
when he would be glad of support. Liu Kung-yi expressed, not long 
ago, his appreciation of the support we had given him against pressure 
exerted by France. He would have been grateful, no doubt, lately, 
for support against certain pressure which has been exerted from 
Peking. It is suggested that such support should be given when it 
can be justly given, on condition that our advice is listened to and 
our help accepted in the introduction of reforms. It is inconceivable 
that the financial and administrative changes which are daily becom- 
ing more urgent will ever be initiated by the present Government at 
Peking. It is equally unlikely that they will ever be introduced in 
a single Province by individual or local initiative. But they might 
conceivably be initiated in the Yangtze region if the Provincial autho- 
rities were assured of support, and if the Imperial Government were 
assured that its legitimate revenues would continue to be punctually 
paid. There is, it need hardly be remarked, no thought of detaching 
the Viceroys from their allegiance. An Imperial authority is required, 
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apart from other considerations, to represent international treaties 
and the “open door.” But neither can it be concealed that dis- 
integrating influences are at work. Thanks partly to imperfect orga- 
nisation, but largely also to the system of inadequate pay and conse- 
quent corruption which pervades the whole Chinese administration, 
the Imperial soldier is as great a scourge as the rebels or brigands 
against whom he is arrayed; and a vivid impression of the horrors 
endured during the Taeping, Nienfei, and Mahomedan rebellions 
tends to hinder overt expression of the dissatisfaction and unrest 
which unquestionably prevail. Where inflammable material is lying 
about, however, a match may set it alight, and it is the part of wisdom 
to prepare for emergencies in the regions that lie more particularly 
within our sphere. “In no part of the world (as Mr. Chirol has 
truly said) is commercial power so directly conditioned upon political 
power as in the Far East.” It is of the first necessity, therefore, 
that our policy should be guided with that maxim in view. The 
preponderant position which Russia has attained in the north is 
due to the conviction inspired by her strength of purpose and steadi- 
ness of aim. It is open to us to acquire a similar position on the 
Yangtze by similar means. 

The promise exacted from China respecting the Yangtze region 
was a precaution which might mean much or little, according to 
events. It has been commonly interpreted to mean, at least, that 
the superior interests of Great Britain in that region should be 
adequately safe-guarded ; and the recognition of those interests in 
recent negotiations with Germany and Russia has been noted with 
gratification by all who believe in the vast potentialities of Hastern 
trade. The Agreement is restricted in each case to railways; but 
railway concessions in China have been accepted by common accord 
as significant of ulterior interests, and the clear tendency of recent 
events has been to accentuate the special position claimed by the 
Powers principally concerned in their respective spheres. It was 
with a perception, doubtless, of that tendency, that the China 
Association expressed to Her Majesty’s Government, in July, 1898," 
the anxiety inspired by the concession to a Belgian syndicate sup- 
ported by Russo-French diplomacy, of the right to make a great 
trunk railway into the heart of the Yangtze Valley, from Peking. It 
has been argued that that line will prove unremunerative ; and that 
it is as well, for that reason, that it should be made by other than 
British finance. It is difficult to appreciate that feeling. There will 
be difficult places, no doubt, and barren patches to be passed. The 
bridging of the Yellow River will be difficult; but so was the 
bridging of the Indus, yet the railway implicated pays. China is 
no whit behind India in the extent and variety of its resources, or 

(1) Blue Book: ** China,” No, 1 of 1899, p. 142. 
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in the numbers and industrial character of its people. There appears 
no reason, therefore, why trunk lines should not pay in China as well 
as in India, provided (and the proviso applies to all industrial enter- 
prise in China) the management be kept in foreign hands. The 
eogency of the pressure by which the contract was obtained, and 
the complacency with which its obtainment was announced,’ preclude 
the supposition, certainly, that it was regarded as a transaction in the 
interest, purely, of Franco-Belgian capital and industry. Still, though 
French finance is not usually considered adventurous, the required 
capital was freely subscribed, and there is every indication of purpose 
to proceed energetically with the work. 

The Russo-Franco-Belgian concession represents the northern half 
of a great trunk line which is destined to connect Peking with Canton. 
The right to construct the southern section, from the right bank of 
the Yangtze to Canton, was obtained shortly afterwards by an 
American syndicate which has agreed, since,” to share its interest 
with the British and Chinese Corporation; the latter throwing the 
Canton-Kowloong concession into the pool. The prospectus of the 
Belgian line states that the concessionaires possess a reversion of the 
right to build this Hankow-Canton line in case the American 
syndicate retire from the field. That statement has been con- 
tradicted; yet it is as difficult to believe that the responsible 
financiers who put it forward can have done so without foundation, 
as it is to believe that the contingency can arise. The organs of 
French colonial expansion have been outspoken regarding projects 
of driving a wedge northwards into the Valley of the Yangtze, till 
the French advance from the south meet the Russian advance from 
the north, and English enterprise be confined to the Viceroyalties at 
most of the Two Hu and Two Kiang; and, though such pretensions 
may seem fantastic, recent events have shown that it is not safe to 
contemn aspirations which appear momentarily unlikely. It is 
incredible, however, that the Hankow-Canton concession will be 
voluntarily relinquished, and equally incredible that the British 
and United States Governments will permit it to be defeated by 
intrigue. Accepting the aphorism that “the politics of China are 
the politics of railways” as the expression of a concrete truth, we 
an hardly doubt that the realisation of such a design would be 
defeated at any cost. Railways make for development, and there 
are those who decline to see in them anything but a means of trans- 
port for the products of the region they are destined to traverse. It 
is difficult to argue, in set phrase, a question which is one of intuition, 
rather, and of imagination. The example of Newfoundland may, 
however, be cited to show that troublesome conditions can arise out 
of seemingly innocent industrial claims. Others have, at any rate, 


(1) V. Le Temys, Ture 28, 1£98. (2) “China,” No. 1 of 1899, p. 325. 
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been careful to alate the risk. Germany distinctly opposed the con- 
cession to an Anglo-American syndicate of the right to make a 
railway from Tientsin to Chinkiang, across Shantung; and the 
compromise by which she retains control over the section within 
that province while England controls that in the Yangtze province 
of Kiangsu constitutes, really, the first definite recognition of in- 
dustrial spheres. Russia’s opposition to the construction, by English 
capital, of a line across Southern Manchuria to Newchwang was only 
conjured, after dangerous friction, by the exclusion of English con- 
trol. It is impossible, under those circumstances, to regard the 
so-called Belgian concession for the construction of a great trunk 
line from Peking to Hankow (the real ownership and control of 
which will be in Russian and French hands) as less than an invasion 
of the region which we regard as our legitimate sphere; and it is 
matter for regret that the energetic protest which Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald lodged against it, at the time, was not sustained. 

Nor is the tendency towards the creation of alien interests in the 
Yangtze region confined to railway enterprise, although that may be 
its most significant expression. It would be surperfluous to recapitu- 
late here the story of French endeavour to obtain an exclusive 
position at Shanghai which was told at length in The Times’ twelve 
months ago, and has been continued in official correspondence? and 
press telegrams to the present day. The pressure put upon the 
Viceroy of Nanking in December last was only relieved by the 
despatch of two British men-of-war to afford him “ moral support ” ;° 
and it is not a little significant that the demand which M. de Bezaure 
then put forward should—notwithstanding Lord Salisbury’s declara- 
tion’ that it was at variance with the undertaking given by China 
as to the non-alienation of territory in the Yangtze region — 
have been revived lately, with Russian support.®° The bulk of the 
foreign community reside within the area of the Anglo-American, 
which is really a great cosmopolitan settlement; and French 
interests are not so great, neither are French residents so numerous, 
as to require enlarged accommodation under exclusively French pro- 
tection. Out of 3,973,000 tons of shipping entered at Shanghai, in 
1897, 2,290,687 were English, and only 114,609 French. Out of a 
total of rather more than 5,000 foreign residents, 2,000 are British, 
aud 280 French. One of the sources of municipal revenue is a small 
wharfage tax on merchandise. Out of Ts. 5,963,000 collected last year 


i) ‘*The Far East : Extension of Shanghai,” Sept. 2, 1898. 

(2) ‘* China,” No. 1 of 1899, pp. 220, 241, 311, &c. (3) Jbid., pp. 328, 330. (4) p. 341. 
(5) v. Times, 21st July. A much-needed extension of the Cosmopolitan settlement 

has been lately obtained, and the regulations necessary for its control have been 

approved and signed by all the foreign Ministers, except the French and Russian. 

M. Pichon declines unless his predecessor's demand for an extension of the French 

settlement is safeguarded, and M. de Giers supports him. . . . 
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on that account, the British share was Tls. 3,323,000, the German 
Tis. 863,822, the American Ts. 603,444, the Japanese Ts. 464,867, 
and the French Tls. 309,672. Is it possible, under these circum- 
stances, to resist the impression that ulterior pretensions are at the 
root of the demands which the French alone, among these nation- 
alities, set up ? 

The undertaking given by the Tsungli Yamen that no territory in 
the Yangtze region should be mortgaged, leased, or ceded to another 
power was given too late, unfortunately, to prevent the exaction by 
Russia and France (in 1896) of important concessions at Hankow. 
Those concessions included land owned by British subjects, who pro- 
tested against being placed under the domination of another Power: 
they objected to the pretension of the French and Russian authorities 
to adjudicate upon their titles, and they objected to conceivable inter- 
ference with their mercantile pursuits. Both apprehensions have 
been justified by the event. ‘Titles registered at the British Consu- 
late more than thirty years ago have been and are being contested, 
notwithstanding that the Russian Minister, in an official memorandum 
dated June, 1896, stated that all title-deeds registered in a foreign 
consulate should be considered régu/iers et ralables. Industries long 
established have been required to migrate to another site. Instruc- 
tions given to H.M. Minister, in December last, in reference to 
French demands at Shanghai ' will suffice, doubtless, to prevent the 
recurrence of acts so contrary to international comity; but it may 
not be inopportune to recall the incident, in illustration of the 
pretensions that such concessions imply. 

One consequence of the construction of the Lu-Han railway by a 
Franco-Belgian syndicate is that we are in presence, now, of a 
demand for a Belgian concession at Hankow. It is undesirable, 
from every point of view, that a railway carrying rights of mortgage 
and foreclosure which are denied (and denied wisely, from the 
Russian point of view) to non-Russian railways north of the Great 
Wall, should find its terminus in an exclusive concession in the 
Yangtze region. It is hoped, therefore, that any arrangement made 
to meet the Belgian demand will preclude the possibility of exclusive 
claims. 

The case of Szechuen is differentiated from that of the other 
Yangtze provinces by Article IV. of the Declaration between Great 
Britain and France of the 15th January, 1896, that— 


** All commercial and other privileges and advantages conceded in the provinces 
of Yunnan and Szechuen, either to Great Britain or France . . . and all privi- 
leges and advantages of any nature which may in the future be conceded in 


(1) ‘* China,” No. 1 of 1899, p. 331. ‘No matter under what regulations, we cannot 
agree that any British property should be given over to be administered by the French ; 
and in refusing this demand we will support the Chinese materially.” 
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those provinces either to Great Britain or France shall, as far as rests with 
them, be extended and rendered common to both.’”’. . . 

But if the special position claimed for Great Britain in the Yangtze 
region is modified in Szechuen to that extent, the demands put for- 
ward by the French Consul at Chungking, under the guise of com- 
pensation for damage to I’rench missions, would appear to be equally 
precluded. Those demands, as reported, involve the concession of 
extensive mining rights in six districts, extending over six 
degrees of longitude, in the heart of Szechuen, besides payment of 
Tls. 1,200,000 as pecuniary compensation. It is impossible—having 
regard to the circumstances, and to the persistent attempts of the 
French authorities to create interests in the Yengtze valley—to 
accept the proposition that these are merely industrial projects. 
There would be inconsistency, in any case, in making such demands 
under the guise of compensation for injury done by Chinese rebels 
to Christian missions. The whole project appears too inconsistent 
with the Yangtze Agreement to permit the supposition that it can 
be seriously entertained. That does not, however, preclude the 
supposition that it may have been conceived by one whose endeavour 
to create a privileged position for France at Mandalay precipitated 
our occupation of Burmah.' 

The Yangtze region has been defined variously as (in the Anglo- 
German Agreement”) “ districts through which streams flow into 
the Yangtze’; and (by the Under-Secretary of State in Parliament) 
as the “ Provinces bordering on the Yangtze, together with Chekiang 
and Honan.” ‘The special mention of Chekiang is important, as 
great changes have taken place since the Yangtze itself found an 
outlet into Hangchow Bay, and it is impossible that a province 
which comprises the Chusan archipelago should be treated as outside 
the Yangtze sphere. Effective occupation appears, however, more 
immediately important than paper delimitation of an area within 
which no rights have yet been effectively declared. The occupation 
of Kowloong sufficiently earmarks, perhaps, our indubitable interests 
in Kwangtung. But Viceroyalties at least, if not Provinces, must be 
regarded in China as political units; and many considerations point 
to the desirability of indicating that our interests in the Yangtze 
region are as unassailable as those of Germany in Shantung. 

The purpose of exhibiting the British flag on the upper waters of 
the Yangtze has been hailed with gratification as a step towards that 
end. The navigability of the famous Gorges has been a subject of 
discussion ever since Sir Thomas Wade stipulated (in 1876) that— 

“The British Government will be free to send officers to reside at Chung- 
king to watch the conditions of British trade in Szechuen. British merchants 


(1) It is a little remarkable that Mr. Haas, the present Consul for France at Chung- 
king, represented France in 1885 at Mandalay. (2) **China,” No. 1 of 1899, p. 215, 
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will not be allowed to reside at Chungking, nor to open establishments or ware- 
houses there, so long as no steamers have access to the port; (but) when 
steamers have succeeded in ascending the river so far, further arrangements can 
be taken into consideration.” 


Yet when Mr. Archibald Little succeeded, in 1888, in persuading 
a few gentlemen to join him in building a steamer for the purpose, 
Chinese obstruction was allowed to prevail! It would be superfluous 
to recapitulate the vicissitudes of the intervening years. What con- 
cerns us is that Mr. Little did succeed in reaching Chungking, last 
year, in a little 55-ft. launch which he had built for the purpose 
at his own expense; and that H.M. Government have promptly 
acted upon the information obtained. Four fast light-draught, 
powerfully-armed gunboats have been sent out for special service on 
the West River and the Yangtze; and it is intended that one of 
them, the Woodcock, shall try to reach Chungking next month. 
These boats are doubtless forerunners of a class, and it is hoped that 
their patrol will not be confined to the great river, but will be ex- 
tended to its principal affluents and, eventually, to the whole system 
of inland waterways which permeate the Yangtze basin. The pros- 
pect of regular steam communication between Szechuen and the out- 
side world will have been brought measurably nearer when the 
Woodcock has anchored off Chungking. It will still remain to be 
ascertained how far the dangers which obstruct the rapids can be 
mitigated by blasting, or other resources which hydraulic engineering 
has at command. 

If it is dangerous to prophesy unless you know in Europe, it is 
still more dangerous to do so in China, where the personal element 
in the equation is so obscure. Some forecast must, however, be 
attempted, unless we are prepared to resign ourselves to a policy of 
drift ; and we are fortunately not confined altogether to speculations 
based on obscure forces. Four factors in the problem are distinct :— 

1. The existence of a reform party and its aims as indicated in 
the Emperor’s edicts and recapitulated concisely by Kang Yii-wei.’ 

2. The conceptions of the Reactionaries, as indicated by executions, 
banishments, degradations, and reactionary decrees. 

3. The attitude and ambitions of certain Western Powers. 

4. The activity and important influence, though uncertain effect, of 
Japan. 

There appears to be a consensus of opinion that the reform move- 
ment is only checked: that a perception of the necessity for change 
has made such progress among the younger members of the educated 
class that it will, sooner or later, be resumed. But the need is 
pressing, and a peaceful restoration of the Emperor seems beyond 


(1) v. Inter alia conversation with Mr. Cockburn, ‘‘ China,” No. 1 of 1899, p. 308 ; 
Times, June 8th, 1899 ; and Contemporary Review, August, 1899. 
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hope. Kang Yii-wei would like to see him reigning at Nanking; but 
expressed a conviction, in answer to my question, that his deliverance 
could only be accomplished by force; and the employment of force 
for the purpose, just now, might have consequences reaching out 
of mortal sight. It is possible, of course, that the clouds may dis- 
perse, and the lion lie down with the lamb, and Reform arise out of 
the present turmoil like the Amrit, in Hindu mythology, from 
the churning of the gods. But it is possible, also, that the present 
régime may be overthrown amid disturbances that will invite foreign 
intervention; and an “ intelligent appreciation,” &c., suggests the 
wisdom of taking up such a position as will enable us to exert a full 
measure of influence in time of need. 

We have heard of Egyptianising the Yangtze; and the phrase 
is seductive, but liable to be misunderstood. There is no thought, 
I conceive, of exerting actual control. It has been suggested, 
indeed, that British Consular officers of high standing and experi- 
ence should be placed alongside the high Provincial authorities, 
for the purpose of rendering the services that have been rendered in 
Egypt; and the time for such an arrangement may come. Events 
may prove that economic reforms cannot be effected in China by less 
radical means. The present suggestion is that we should begin 
moderately, by inaugurating more direct relations with the Provincial 
authorities through whom it will, in any case, be necessary to act. 

No thoughtful mind can fail to perceive the difficulties ; but they 
would become greater if the situation got out of hand. The con- 
viction is general that reforms must be accomplished: not innova- 
tions only, but reform—administrative, judicial, military, and, above 
all, such fiscal reform as may relieve the present financial embarrass- 
ments without subjecting the people to additional taxation they might 
hardly endure. Such reforms are opposed in the selfish interests, 
above all, of the loousts who swarm in and around the Imperial Palace 
at Peking; but they are so urgent that it is a matter of the gravest 
doubt whether the Empire can hold together if they are not made. 
It might have been practicable, eighteen months ago, to occupy Peking 
and insist that they should be made. It might be possible, to-day ; 
but few would be found to advocate acceptance of the vast responsi- 
bilities such a policy would entail. Within the Yangtze region the 
opposition would be less acute. There are no eunuchs, at least, in the 
palace at Nanking. 


R. 8. Gunpry. 











KING ALFRED’S COUNTRY. 


To claim for any particular part of the ancient kingdom of Wessex 
the title and dignity of “ King Alfred’s Country”? may be somewhat 
invidious. Berkshire may not like it, and “ Royal Winchester” may 
protest. The town of Wantage (where, on the 25th of October, 1849, 
the millenary of the birth of the great Saxon King was celebrated in 
the presence of twenty thousand guests, collected not only from every 
part of England, but also from America and Germany) may claim that 
the spot on earth where Alfred first saw the light ought to hold the 
first place of honour. Next in precedence should come his burial- 
place, the “‘ Sanctuary of the House of Cerdic,” and the noble Cathe- 
dral of Winchester. All this we can admit freely, and, from one point 
of view (and this an extremely popular and thoroughly intelligible 
one), there is no one spot in England that can compete in interest 
either with Wantage or Winchester. But outside these places there 
isthe broader Campus Martius of the King’s life ; there are the battle- 
fields where he barely proved victorious ; there is the dim story of his 
never-ending conflict ; there is the picture of the ‘ Sturm und drang ” 
of an existence that nearly ebbed away, still, by downright persistence, 
rising triumphantly above its surrounding trials. For every active 
and striving life there are those inevitable “ plains of Scamander,” 
when the fight, more or less heroic, has to be maintained at all costs. 
Therefore it is not without a deep and pathetic interest that we turn 
to that period of King Alfred’s life when, deserted by nearly everyone, 
he turned to bay like a lion in his last refuge against the heathen host 
of the Danes. This wasin 878. We cannot do better than quote the 
few brief pregnant sentences of Zhe Saron Chronicle, which says : 
“ And after this at Easter, King Aelfred with a small band constructed 
a fortress at Athelney ; and from this fortress, with that part of the 
men of Somerset which were nearest to it, from time to time they 
fought against the army.”’ Ethelwerd, another chronicler, says that 
the King fought “daily battles” against the barbarians, “ having 
with him the province of Somerset only: no others assisted him, 
except the servants who made use of the King’s pastures.” We have 
generally thought that the ‘“‘ Men of Kent ” were the chief liege-men 
of the Kings of England; but have the “‘ Men of Kent” ever done 
better service at a critical moment in the nation’s history than the 
“Men of Somerset”? The “daily battles” were waged probably in 


an unknown marshy swamp, where the gloomy overflow of the River 
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lines of the Polden and Mendip Hills ; in the distance the Quantock 
Hills, and to the north “the Severn Sea’”’; whilst through it all 
wanders the “sacred Pedridan,”’ or Parrett, perhaps the most noted 
tidal river of our country in former days. The Romans have dyked 
it, and kings have curbed it, and drainage commissioners are still 
waging war with it: not always successfully, for the moors of West 
Somerset are often inland seas even now. Still, we can pardon the 
sacred Parrett. Up its bosom the first Christian pilgrims came to 
Glastonbury (for the “ Bore ” or “ Eager ” carries the ships quickly to 
the heart of the land), and at that very time, when the river seemed 
to be most untamable, then, according to the inscrutable decrees of 
destiny, it was sheltering England’s noblest King, and giving honour, 
and wisdom, and Christian faith a sanctuary. 

Thus in West Somerset, along the Valley of the Tone and Parrett, 
we may dimly discern the outlines of a “ King Alfred’s Country.” 

But apart from strategic and military reasons, there was another 
strong motive which induced the Saxon King to make a last stand in 
West Somerset. Here, in this particular region, he was fighting not 
cnly pro patria, but pro aris et focis. This we know from King 
Alfred’s will, a most solemn instrument, recited carefully in the 
presence of AXtherede, Archbishop, and all the West Saxon Witan. 
For here, from the details of this most instructive and valuable 
document, we shall discover the oldest limbs of the Vetus Dominicum 
of the West Saxon Kings and their most honoured paternal inheritance. 
The first clause of the will runs thus :— 

“ First, I give to Eadweard my eldest son the land of Straetnaet in Triconshire 
(Stratton in Cornwa!]) and Heortigtune (Hardington, Co. Somerset), and the 
book land all that Leofheah holds and the Jand at Carumtune (Carhampton, Co, 
Somerset), and at Cylfantune (Chilhampton, Co, Wilts), and at Burnhamme (Co. 
Somerset), and at Wedmore (Co. Somerset). And I am a petitioner to the 
families at Ceodre (Cheddar, Co. Somerset), that they would choose him on the 
condition that we had formerly expressed: with the land of Ciwtune (Chewton, 
Co. Somerset), and that which thereto belongeth. And I give to him the land at 
Cantuctune (Quantock, Co. Somerset), and at Bedwond (Bedwin, Co. Wilts), 
and at Pefesigge (Pewsey, Co. Wilts), and at Hyssebourne (Co. Wilts), and at 
Sutton (Co. Somerset), and at Leodride and at Aweltune (Awlton, Co. Hants),” 


Of the fifteen places here mentioned, there are eight in Somerset, 


and none of them very far distant from the historic site of Athelney.. 


The writer is not aware whether sufficient stress has been laid upon 
this point before, but there is no doubt that in the water-shed of the 
Parrett there was a remarkable collection of Royal Hundreds and 
Manors. There was a distinct territorial area, capable of being defined 
with geographical exactness in Central and Western Somerset, falling 
to the lot of Eadweard, King Alfred’s eldest son. Further, it wasan 
inherited, and not an acquired property, a fact which throws the title- 
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deeds, as it were, still further back. It is not unreasonable to regard 
Carhampton, Burnham, Wedmore, Cheddar, Chewton-on-Mendip, 
Quantock, and Long Sutton as a nucleus of Wessex Royal property 
of deeper importance than any other part. If we include Stratton 
in Cornwall, this section of dominion seems to follow roughly the 
shadowy outlines of the great Arthurian Kingdom, stretching as a 
riverine power from Tintagel to Glastonbury. Where tradition says 
that King Arthur was strong, there recorded history would have it 
King Alfred was undoubted master. 

In addition, it may be pointed out that from such a vantage 
ground as the ridges of the Quantock Hills above the vale of Taunton, 
the site of five ancient Royal forests may be traced, viz.: those of 
Mendip and Selwood on the east, Petherton and Neroche on the south, 
and Exmoor on the west. These are all the Somersetshire forests, and 
it is not unreasonable, therefore, to look for them in close proximity 
to the private demesne. The descent of such Royal manors and 
hundreds as Williton, Carhampton, Cannington, and Andredsfield, 
all adjoining one another, can easily be proved, and they furnish in 
themselves a very picturesque and interesting study to the local 
archeologist. They imply a long sea-frontage reaching from the 
extreme west of Exmoor down to the mouth of the Parrett, and 
perhaps this geographical fact gives us an important clue. For the 
Kingdom of Wessex expanded when it could into a transmarine 
dominion ; and “ the Severn Sea,” linked its parts together, whether 
the conquerors looked towards Cornwall or South Wales. The Parrett 
was one of the main arteries along which the life-blood of Wessex 
pulsated. 

The question as to what may be termed, in a particular sense, “ King 
Alfred’s Country,” is a good deal mixed up with the Asserian con- 
troversy. If we reject Asser, and assign the work attributed to him 
to a later period, and to a different author, we must abandon many of 


' the claims that are advanced for certain posts and districts of West 
; Somerset, as centres of great interest in the life and struggles of 
t King Alfred, when the fate of Wessex was hanging in the balance. 


On the other hand, if we accept Asser, we are able to reconstruct 
from the local hints and descriptions given us by him, and by him 
alone, some of the more memorable incidents of that campaign waged 


1 against the Danes in the valley of the Parrett. We see no reason to 
, dismiss Asser, although our acceptance of him need not be unqualified. 
1 For there are undoubtedly portions of the Asserian account which 
1 may be criticised. Asser seems to fulfil two functions of which we 


are loth to deprive him. As a biographer, he gives that colouring 
to the life of the great King upon which we love to dwell, as it 
. gives us an historical portrait in full. As an historian, Asser imparts 
VOL. LXVI, N.S. 11 
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life and reality to the narrative by introducing us to the features of 
the landscape and the geographical nature of the Somersetshire ports 
and fortresses. It is not too much to say that, if Asser illustrates 
the country, the country illustrates him. We doubt whether in the 
great Asserian controversy the internal evidence of this harmony has 
been completely exhausted. Asser throws great light upon the 
actual situation of Athelney itself as a suitable place for offensive as 
well as defensive warfare, and he is supposed to have seen it himself. 
He described how the island was surrounded on all sides by water, 
and by vast and impassable peat-bogs. Access could only be obtained 
by causeways or by a single bridge, built and lengthened out with 
great labour between two elevated forts. Towards the western 
extremity of this bridge (a kind of pons sublicius, we may suppose) a 
fort of very great strength, and of most beautiful construction, was 
raised by the King. Modern researches have been able to discover the 
line of this bridge, which must have spanned the Parrett from the 
low portion of Athelney to the foot of the adjacent “ Stan ” or hill. 
This Stan, like Athelney, is itself a projecting point of a sunken ridge 
of land stretching across the moor towards Zoyland. It is this ridge 
of rock that really determines the course of the river Tone, sending it 
to mix its waters with the Parrett. 

The military object of this causeway is clear. It enabled King 
Alfred to cross the fens by a way known to himself, and perfectly 
inaccessible to the Danes. One end, /.e., the northern, of this line of 
coumunication rested on Petherton Forest and the Quantock ridges, 
enabling King Alfred to keep a line of retreat open towards Wecet 
(Watchet), and Porlock, and the Severn Sea, and so to South Wales. 
The antiquity of Wecet as a harbour and a borough in Wessex days, 
where indeed there was a Saxon mint, as we may gather from the 
discovery of Saxon coins, gives colour to this theory. Further, was 
not Bossington, that romantic little hamlet on Porlock Bay, given 
to Athelney itself by King Alfred, as one of his own possessions, and 
was there not a Saxon hunting-lodge at Porlock? As if still further 
to corroborate the theory of a strategic route to the Severn Sea, the 
writer met with the place-name “ Alferode,”’ or Alfred’s Road, on the 
ridge of Quantock, in an old charter of the thirteenth century. It lay 
exactly where the line of march between Athelney and the Severn 
Sea wovld run. 

Further, there is Asser’s description of the Battle of Cynwit, in 
878, inexplicable indeed in its circumstantiality, if really the work of 
a twelfth century monk, as some will have it, but accepted in its 
details by west country, and especially Somerset, archeologists, 
notably the late Bishop Clifford, and localised almost beyond doubt 
at Cannington, in Cannington Royal H wdred, at the mouth of the 
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Parrett. Who could have described the Castle of Cynwit, its position, 
walls, and the fact that it had no spring, but a writer like Asser, who 
knew his local geography well ? 

Let us examine Asser in another way, and test his statements in 
another sphere, by a strict and close examination of local geography. 
Asser was a bishop, and a great pluralist amongst bishops. His home 
was in South Wales, and his first charge lay amongst the Welsh 
people ; but he was called to exercise a much wider jurisdiction, and 
we have his own account of it, full of warm, natural feeling and 
colouring. There is his conversation with King Alfred, in which the 
latter asked him to leave everything which he possessed on the left, 
or western bank of the Severn, and come over to him, promising him 
more than an equivalent in his own dominions. There is a natural 
and patriotic reluctance of Asser to give up his Welsh oversight, and 
those sacred places “in which he had been bred, educated, and crowned,” 
alluding to the tonsure. There is the visible xo/o episcopari on 
the part of one called upon, surely, to fill a post of greater dignity, 
but at a sacrifice of early associations. Until, indeed, the matter 
ends in a compromise, and Asser is asked by the warm-hearted King 
to spend six months of the year with him in Wessex, and six in 
Britain. Asser consented to this, thinking that the friendship of 
Alfred, besides being a good thing in itself, would help him in his 
Parochia, or Diocese of St. David’s, against the violence of some of 
the petty Welsh princes who were learning to fear and respect 
Alfred. From this notice we may gather how the Kingdom of 
Wessex was expanding across the Severn Sea to South Wales. 

Asser’s account runs on thus :— 


“And when I frequently asked his (i.e., King Alfred’s) leave to depart, he 
called me to him at twilight, on Christmas Eve, and gave me two letters, in which 
was a long list of all the things which were in two monasteries, called, in Saxon, 
Cungresbury and Banuwille: and on that same day he delivered to me those two 
monasteries with all the things that were in them, and a silken pall of great value. 
... . And in the course of time he unexpectedly gave me Exeter, with all the 
diocese which belonged to him in Saxony (Wessex) and in Cornwall.” 


It is necessary to notice the gift of the pallium in connection 
with the monasteries. It implies a precedence which will be found 
to be of some importance in our argument. 

A writer in Zhe Times (March 17th, 1898) condemns Asser’s book 
on the ground of this single statement, and says that there was no 
Bishoprie of Cornwall at all, and it was doubtful whether Cornwall 
had then been conquered. To begin with this last assertion. Granted 
that King Alfred’s will is a trustworthy document, how was it pos- 
sible for him to bequeath Stratton, in Triconshire, as inherited pro- 
perty to his son Edward, if Cornwall had never been conquered. 
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Moreover, to quote from the History of Trigg Minor, by Sir John 
McClean, we find the following (p. 6) :— 
“Tn an ancient Book of the Gospels which formerly belonged to the Church of 
3odmin, of a date not later than the ninth century, and which is now in the 
sritish Museum, is a record of 46 manumissions (j7.¢., of serfs by clergy), some of 
which are remarkable as relating to slaves with British names, probably some of 
the British inhabitants reduced to the condition of social servitude upon the 
conquest of their country by the Saxons."’ 

With regard to the question of a Cornish Bishopric, we have the 
authority of the late Professor Freeman, in one of his valuable con- 
tributions to the Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological Society 
(1874), under the heading ‘King Ine,” for believing that there 
was in Cornwall, before King Alfred’s time, a British Bishop of 
Cornwall, Kenstic by name, who made his submission to Archbishop 
Ceolnott. Moreover, in this same paper, Freeman accepts without 
question the fact as narrated by Asser, that Devonshire, and part of 
Cornwall, were added to the Sherborne Diocese, the daughter diocese 
of more ancient Winchester, but the spiritual mother of Wells itself. 
For, of course, in King Alfred’s time, there was no Bishopric, so- 
called, of Bath and Wells. The glories of Glastonbury were under 
an eclipse, and were scarcely recognisable in the Danish ruin. Ter- 
haps this was part/y why King Alfred founded Athelney Abbey, 
dedicated to St. Saviour, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Athelwine. 

It is curious that King Alfred should have given “a pall,” con- 
sidering the significance attached by the Church of Rome to the 
“ insigne plenitudinis officii Pontificalis.’ Did he by this act claim 
to be truly head of Church and State? The acceptance of the pall 
involved the whole theory of Papal supremacy in later times, and it 
was given to the English archbishops, “ for the honour of Almighty 
God and the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the blessed Apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul, and of our lord Pope.” But would a twelfth- 
century monk (if such a person was the real author of Asser’s Bio- 
graphy) have mentioned such a gift? I leave this for others to decide. 
In Elizabethan times the pall, “a papistical rag scarce worth two- 
pence,” was a great stumbling-block to our Reformers. There are, 
however, two points at least that strike us with regard to Asser’s own 
account of his spiritual jurisdiction. In the first place the neigh- 
bourhood of Glastonbury and Athelney appears to be the centre 
whence Episcopal authority radiated. From no other part of Wessex 
could such a charge have been exercised so well. In the second place, 
there is a most peculiar and apposite meaning to be attached to the 
gift of the Monasteries of Banwell and Congresbury. These places 
lie at the northern end of Mendip, the ancient mining-centre of 
Roman Britain, close to the sea, and with the “ Portus de Radcleve” 
lying actually within the Manor of Banwe!l. Not far off was Royal 
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Wedmore and Burnham, the latter lying along the Parrett mouth. 
Right opposite was South Wales and the famous Caer-leon. Where, 
centuries ago, the Romans had marched and travelled, there the 
Christian Bishop could go. His sphere was not narrowed then, inas- 
much as he was a Missionary Bishop. Is it not curious to notice how, 
in 803, at the famous Synod of Cloves, nine out of the twelve 
English bishops sign themselves, in each case, as Civitatis Epis- 
copus three only subscribing themselves individually as Ecclesie 
Episcopus. Amongst others, Sherborne, Asser’s Bishopric was a 
Civitas—at any rate in 803. 

It seems as if Asser’s spiritual jurisdiction was in a great measure 
eonterminous with King Alfred’s temporal authority. In the early 
history of our Church, Professor Freeman has laid stress upon the 
fact that the bounds of an English diocese, as they stood before 
modern changes, can teach us the extent of an ancient kingdom or 
principality. In Kent, besides the Diocese of Canterbury, which 
represented the kingdom of the head Kentish King, there was also 
the Diocese of Rochester, which represented the kingdom of the 
under-King of the West-Centingas. The English, Scottish, or Irish 
bishop was, therefore, the bishop of a people, not of a city. He had 
his head-church, his “ bishop’s-stool,” or “ bishop’s-settle,” in some 
particular place which was his special home; but that place was not 
always a city: it might be a village: it might be a lonely monastery. 
Down to the Norman Conquest, though the bishop sometimes took 
his title from a city, and though in some particular case, as at 
Rochester, he seems always to have done so, yet the tribal title was 
decidedly more common. And we have a trace of the custom still, 
though not in England, yet in some other parts of the British Islands. 
Since the Norman Conquest, the use of the urban title has in England 
become universal, but there are still among us Irish, Scottish, and 
Scandinavian bishops who bear the titles of districts and islands, as 
Ossory, Galloway, and Sodor and Man. These are the relics of the 
times when there was also a Bishop of the East-Angles and of the 
South-Saxons, and when the bishop of our own land was not called 
from Wells or Sherborne, or even Winchester, but from the whole 
kingdom and people of the West-Saxons. 

By the light of this definition which, is surely founded both upon 
history and common-sense, the position of Asser at “a lonely 
monastery ”’ such as Banwell orCongresbury, is more easily understood. 
King Alfred wished Asser’s spiritual influence to be exercised 
wherever he ruled. Outlying portions of Alfred’s dominions lay in 
Cornwall, and a good deal of territorial influence in South Wales, 
and what more natural in those early days of undefined boundaries 
than to give Asser control? The measure of King Alfred’s temporal 
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power may be inferred from the measure of Asser’s spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, and rice rersd. If we accept Asser’s account, therefore, we may 
find, after all, that we are not doing violence to any rule of develop- 
ment, but are really following out a kind of natural enlargement of 
the spiritual life of the West Saxons. Certainly, with our present 
ideas of the distribution of Episcopal Sees, delimited by time and the 
growing experience of countless generations, it may be hard to 
imagine such a combination of jurisdiction as would extend from 
St. David’s to Sherborne. But we may have to clear our minds of 
preconceived ideas, consider the political geography of King Alfred’s 
day, and perhaps re-construct the very paths and highways of the 
country along which all secular and ecclesiastical history was 
made. 

“The Severn Sea,” or, as it was called, the Sabrina Amnis, was, in 
former days, a line of communication, rather than a line of ethnical 
or political demarcation. Ifever there was a popular and well-known 
trade route in ancient time in the West of England, it was that one 
furnished by “the Severn Sea” leading to Glastonbury, in the heart 
of Somersetshire, and far up the Severn valley, bringing, indeed, all 
South Wales and the Western counties together. The passage by 
water was infinitely easier than the perilous and uncertain trackways 
of the interior, leading, as they did, through forests and morasses. 
The Christian bishops of our early Church would follow the easiest 
paths of communication like other travellers, and so, in the case of 
Asser, it is not so very extraordinary, after all, that he should have 
combined a spiritual jurisdiction in his own person that extended to 
both sides of ‘the Severn Sea.” Indeed, if we were asked to imagine 
geographically the best possible area of an ancient bishopric in the 
Western counties, we should certainly be inclined to place it on either 
side of “ the Severn Sea,” with the narrow channel of the “sacred 
Parret”’ guiding us to the site of Glastonbury, and to the fertile back- 
country of Somerset, and so on to Sherborne. I am not sure that 
Professor Freeman had Asser in view when he spoke of the develop- 
ment of the West-Saxon bishoprics, but, however this may be, his 
remarks above quoted help us to understand his pluralities, and 
reconcile them with an existing order of things. 

Further, taking Banwell and Congresbury as the original centre of 
Asser’s episcopal rule, and measuring the distance by land, we shall 
find that Sherborne, lying just on the southern border of Somerset, is 
not far off, whilst Exeter itself is only about twenty miles beyond the 
county. The subsequent gift of Wellington, to which we shall pre- 
sently refer, placed Asser within comparatively easy distance of 
Exeter. Lastly, if Banwell and Congresbury were really so import- 
ant a centre, this would only agree with an old Glastonbury tradition 
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that a bishopric had existed there several hundred years before 
Wells. 

To gather an argument from internal evidence: in the narrative of 
Asser there are certain expressions and analogies obviously taken from 
the sea, as if the writer were himself a sailor. For instance, there is 
the following sentence : “ Wherefore, to return to that from which I 
digressed that I may not be compelled by my long navigation to 
abandon the port of rest which I was making for.” And again, of 
Alfred : “ He alone, sustained by the divine aid, like a skilful pilot, 
strove to steer the ship, laden with much wealth, into the safe and 
much-desired harbour of his country, though almost all the crew were 
tired, and suffered them not to faint or hesitate, though sailing amid 
the manifold waves and eddies of this present life.” And, in a still 
more striking way, he writes: “ But, to speak in nautical phrase, I 
will no longer commit my vessel to the power of the waves and of 
its sails, or, keeping off from land, steer my round about course through 
80 many calamities of wars, . . . but relate as much as has come to 
my knowledge about the character of my revered Lord Alfred, King 
of the Anglo-Saxons.” 

In the Harmony of the Chroniclers, printed in the Jubilee edition 
of King Alfred’s works (1858), this use of nautical expressions can be 
seen ata glance. Apparently we owe to Asser this pregnant obser- 
vation: “ Then King Alfred commanded boats and galleys (/.c., long 
ships) to be built throughout the kingdom, in order to offer battle by 
sea to the enemy as they were coming. On board of these he placed 
seamen, and appointed them to watch the seas.” This does not appear 
in The Saxon Chronicle, Ethelwerd, Florence, Huntingdon, or Simeon. 
But it is what we should have expected from the real Bishop Asser, 
with his close acquaintance with the Severn Sea, and not from a mere 
twelfth century copyist, as The Times correspondent would have us 
believe. 

These expressions may not mean much in themselves, but, as coming 
from Asser, whom we take as a kind of amphibious bishop, whose care 
of the churches took him from St. David’s to Caerleon, and from St. 
David’s to North Cornwall, and thence, possibly, along the shifting 
waters of the Severn Sea to the drifting floods of the Parrett, with an 
excursion, occasionally, over the “sorrowful wilderness” of waters 
that must have penetrated far inland over the marshes of Petherton 
and King’s Sedgemoor to Langport, and round historic Athelney itself, 
this nautical phraseology may mean much. It was the natural 
language of a quasi-missionary bishop who was “ in perils oft” from 
floods and water. After all, he was only a lineal descendant of some 
of those Welsh Saints, such as Carantacus or Decumanus, who, if there 
isa germ of truth in the accounts we have of them, loved to visit their 
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parochie by water. We might mention many others, such as §, 
Columban, 8. Kew, 8. Congar, 8. Lawrence, 8. Nectan, 8. Culbone, 
who have left a Keltic fringe of place-names, churches, dedications, in 
North Somerset to this very day. 

Moreover, to conclude, if Asser be a mythical personage, it is 
surely difficult to account for the following charter of Edward, the 
son of Alfred the Great, which is printed in the Coder Dip. (No. 
1088), and is supposed to be genuine. Part of it reads thus :— 

“ Qua propter Ego Edweard Dei indulgente clementia Angul Saxonum rex, 
tres villas id est Weollingtune (Wellington) terram de sex manentium et Bocland 
(West Buckland) terram de quinque manentium alque Lidgeard (Bishops Lydeard) 
terram xii. manentium dedi Asser, Scireburnensis ecclesize (Sherborne) episcopo et 
lli familie.” 

The property thus mentioned is easily identified, and lies to the 
north-west of Taunton, in the famous Vale of Taunton Deane, and 
part of Lydeard itself lies on Quantock, or, as it is always spelled 
in old documents, “ Cantok,” which was, as we have seen, part of 
the property of King Alfred, bequeathed in his will to Edward, his 
eldest son. 

It is hard to bid a long farewell to an old friend who has lived in 
our annals so long. We who live in, or near, “ King Alfred’s 
Country,” refuse absolutely to dismiss Asser as an impossible being, 
or to look upon “the Latin book, commonly called Asser’s Life of 
Alfred, as the compilation of a writer of the twelfth century separated 
from the time of Alfred by three centuries of time, and the deluge of 
the Norman Conquest.” No, we cannot follow the writer in The Times 
(March 17th, 1898). West Somerset bears witness to Asser, and 
Asser bears witness to West Somerset. We will part with nothing, 
not even that good old story of the cakes. For what would Athelney 
be without it—at any rate, to the lisping learners of our annals ? 

Winiiam GReEsweELt. 
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Amonest all the qualities which we are inclined to believe most 
necessary to writers of fiction, either in verse or prose, the faculty of 
imagination, enlightened and guided by experience, would seem 
most fitly calculated to take a prominent place. It is not, of course, 
that imagination is confined within the bounds of experience; it is 
rather that a profound elemental knowledge of human nature acts 
like a powerful lens upon the springs of action and the infinite 
varieties of character and circumstance, becoming, as it were, the 
interpreter and exponent of things spiritual and material, so that 
the objects thus presented to us are seen in a stronger light, and 
affect us more powerfully than those which we apprehend merely by 
an exercise of the understanding. 


“ The lunatick, the lover, and the poet,”’ 
Hippolyta tells us, 


“ Are of imagination all compact.” 


And the two last have even a more obvious and closer bond of union. 
For if love is the theme, surely love must have been the teacher ; and 
so it comes to pass that the old love stories of literary men and women 
have an especial attraction, and we turn with not unnatural curiosity 
to biographical and autobiographical records, to discover some con- 
necting link between theory and practice : something corresponding 
to the ardours and aspirations of the poet, some key to the powerful 
conceptions of the novelist, in their own hearts and lives; and it 
surprises us to find that their own experiences were meagre and 
commonplace, or their capabilities exhausted in the delineation of 
imaginary passions, so that love, courtship, and marriage were to 
them matters of very ordinary concern indeed. 

Though, of course, many striking and notable exceptions would 
occur to us, it is undoubtedly curious to observe the strong prosaic 
element in the love-making of many literary people early in the 
century; and even when all allowance has been made for old- 
fashioned stiffness of manner and phraseology, it would certainly 
appear as if they must have been more than ordinarily cold and 
formal. 

Sir Walter Scott, it is true, had an attachment early in life 
which was by no means lacking in the romantic element. In the 
well-known passsage in his diary he speaks of himself as “ broken- 
hearted for two years; my heart handsomely pieced again, but the 
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crack will remain to my dying day ” ; and though, like Romeo, “ love 
bewildered,’ he had not his capacity for falling in love again, for, 
notwithstanding that his future wife is spoken of by those who knew 
her as a “lovely vision and rich in personal attractions,” the young 
advocate can write upon the occasion of his engagement with legal 
prudence and philosophic impartiality. ‘“ Without flying into 
raptures, [ may assure you that her temper is sweet and cheerful, her 
understanding good, and, what I know will give you pleasure, her 
principles of religion very serious.” ‘There is no romance,” he 
makes haste to assure his correspondent, “in her disposition,” and 
he goes on to dwell with almost parental discretion and discernment 
upon their prospects of happiness, the approval of friends and 
relations, and the circumstances and antecedents of his bride. All 
this, no doubt, is very proper, but it is hardly what might have been 
expected from the future poet and novelist, and must have been 
somewhat disappointing even to an unromantic girl, for we find that 
she is inclined to doubt the “strength or at least the stability ” of 
his feelings, and he is anxious to assure her that, though he has 
“been repeatedly in similar situations with amiable and accomplished 
women, the feelings I entertain for you have ever been strangers to 
my bosom, except,” as he adds with characteristic sincerity, “ during 
a period I have often alluded to.” 

So much for the first stages of an attachment destined to gather 
strength and tenderness with age, until the breaking of the tie was 
mourned in words of affecting truth and inconsolable bereavement. 

Three years before Walter Scott married Miss Carpenter at 
Edinburgh, Coleridge and Southey, absorbed in realising their 
dream of an ideal democracy, had come to at least one practical 
conclusion. All members of the community were to be married; 
without this initial step it would be impossible to carry out satis- 
factorily the projects of the reformers. There must be no delay, and 
the Miss Frickers, one of whom was already married to Lowell, had at 
least heard something of the scheme, and were prepared to sympathise 
and co-operate. They were unprovided for, and therefore suitable 
members of a community in which life was to be reduced to its simplest 
elements. Moreover, Southey had long loved “ Edith as a sister,” 
and Coleridge, on his return to Cambridge, after visiting them at 
Bristol, was quite ready to believe that another of the family was, if 
not indispensable to his happiness, at least well fitted to be an in- 
habitant of his castle in the air. “Since I quitted these rooms,” he 
writes, ‘“‘what and how important events have been evolved ! 
America! Southey, Miss Fricker! Pantisocracy! My head and my 
heart are all alive.” 

It is surely not an insignificant indication of his state of mind that 
the name of his future wife is placed between that of his friend and 
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Pantisocracy, and with regard to her it seemed that at this moment it 
was his head rather than his heart which was “all alive,” for he 
absented himself from her for some time, and had to be reminded that 
he had gone too far to retreat with honour. But, as a matter of fact, 
he had no such desire. He had merely been absorbed in poetry and 
metaphysics, and the wild projects, ever assuming clearer and larger 
proportions, of an ideal state on the banks of the Susquehanna, where 
literary characters might, in primitive simplicity, till the ground and yet 
“make money.” And on his return to Bristol, encouraged by the 
promise of £30 from Cottle the bookseller, for his poems, he married 
Miss Sarah Fricker, and for a time was content, in his little cottage at 
Clevedon, to forego the visions of the enthusiast and the dreams of the 
social reformer, in the society of his bride; in his own words, “an 
honest, simple, lively-minded and affectionate woman.” The words 
themselves clearly indicate that, though there might be love in the 
cottage, it was not the love of the visionary or idealist. And Cole- 
ridge, it must be remembered, was only twenty-three at the time of 
his marriage. It was an age when in love, as in literature, men came 
to maturity early. 

We do not propose in this short paper to touch upon love stories 
which have been subjects of recent controversy, and which have 
been analysed, retold, and interpreted from every possible moral and 
intellectual standpoint ; but one utterance of Shelley’s, upon the eve 
of his marriage, is too significant not to be quoted: ‘ We shall 
have £200 a year; when we find it run short we must live, I sup- 
pose, upon love! Gratitude and admiration all demand that I 
should love her for ever.” After this we are not at all surprised to 
hear his declaration, “ If I know anything about love, I am not in 
love.” But the way in which he predetermines his future curiously 
illustrates the extraordinary combination of folly and prudence, of 
precocious understanding and poetic ardour, of rash acts and de- 
liberate judgments, which is characteristic of many literary men 
early in the century. The flame of passion is to be kindled upon 
the domestic hearth. The £200 a year is to be supplemented at 
will, and love is to fulfil the just demands of gratitude and admira- 
tion. 

Southey’s marriage, again, was sufficiently romantic in its incidents. 
He was two-and-twenty, with more than uncertain prospects and no 
money in his pocket to buy the licence or the wedding-ring, when he 
married his Edith in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, and parted 
with her upon the steps at the conclusion of the service for an en- 
forced absence abroad. And yet, in his case, as in Coleridge’s, love 
had been in the first instance subordinated to Pantisocracy ; it was 
but to play a part, though an important one, no doubt, in that great 
scheme. It had been with him a sure and gradual growth, and the 
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imprudent haste of his unauthorised engagement and secret marriage 
strikes a strange and incongruous note in what De Quincey calls the 
“chastened movement of his affections.’ Yet Southey himself has 
told us that “a man falls in love just as he falls downstairs. It is 
an accident—perhaps, and very probably, a misfortune.”’ And again: 
“Where the love itself is imprudent there is generally some degree 
of culpable imprudence in catching it.” So little do the best-con- 
sidered theories avail us when put to a practical test, so little can 
we foresee the strange freaks which our own hearts or consciences 
may play us at certain crises in our lives. But if some people went 
wrong in these matters it was not for want of due consideration. 
They were quite ready to dogmatise upon the subject, and prepared 
to give good advice to other people. They could make elaborate 
arrangements for the future and carefully select the proper ingredients 
for conjugal happiness. 

They were, however, somewhat like the man of whom Sydney Smith 
said that his understanding was always getting between his legs and 
tripping him up. Thomas Day, for instance, the author of Sand- 
ford and Merton, is said to have had a heart which always led him 
right, and a head which always led him wrong, and he selected two 
little orphan charity girls and had them brought up with the intention 
of marrying the one which suited him best ; but as far as he himself 
was concerned these preliminaries were wasted, for they married 
cther men. Certainly in many other instances it would seem to be 
true that “love in literary persons excites the imaginetion rather 
than the passions.” They have put themselves to school to learn 
its language and study its manifestations ; they are too much occupied 
in examining symptoms and nursing illusions. To take an illus- 
tration from physical sensations, it would not be easy for them to 
be surprised like old Rogers, who, when he was in bed at Holland 
House, “could not,’ as he says, “ fall asleep because of a loud 
noise, thump, thump, which seemed to be caused by something near 
me. I discovered that it was the beating of my own heart.” They 
have heard their own hearts beat too often not to know all about it, 
and they only fear, with reason, that they have taken the fever, 
which quickens their pulses, too lightly. Listen to Hazlitt’s lament 
in the decadence of his love story: ‘ I am afraid she will soon grow 
common to my imagination as well as worthless in herself. Her 
image seems fast going into the wastes of time like a weed that the 
waves bear further and further away from me.” 

He is not in love with poor Sarah Walker, but he is, or desires to 
be, in love with Love. His only regret is that she should dispel the 
dream and scatter the illusion. 

How strangely, again, does Landor’s behaviour at the time of his 
marriage contrast with his love poems. Landor, with his keen sus- 
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ceptibilities and unquenchable ardour, and what De Quincey calls 
the “fiery radiations of his spirits,” had learnt what love was by 
many varied experiences. In his verse the images of the women 
whom he loves or has loved are most richly and delicately enshrined. 
Of the short poem to Rose Aylmer, unsurpassed in its beauty and 
tenderness, Charles Lamb could say, “I lived upon it for weeks,” 
and JIoné and Ianthé were heroines of real though transitory 
romances. In his autobiographical jottings he could look back upon 
his earlier days and write :— 


“‘ Sometimes, as boys will do, I play’d at love.” 


But at the time it seemed that if it were indeed a game the stakes 
were too high for it to be lightly undertaken, and the chances of gain 
or loss such as to influence a life; and though he might be a reckless 
player, like his friend the temperate and disciplined Southey, he could 
form the highest conception of the joys of married life. “I should 
have been a good and happy man if I had married,” he writes, 
with a sincerity of conviction unhappily to be overthrown by the 
events of later years. ‘My heart is tender. I am fond of children 
and of talking childishly. But, Southey, I love a woman who will 
never love me, and am beloved by one who never ought.” Southey 
was ready with well-reasoned, if not judicious, advice. Landor was 
to guard, above all things, against a solitary old age, and select a 
woman whom he could esteem. Love would follow. But these counsels 
Landor was incapable of carrying into effect. He could, indeed, 
write, “ Death itself to the reflecting mind is less serious than mar- 
riage. . . . Death is not even a blow, is not even a pulsation; it is a 
pause. But marriage unrolls the awful lot of numberless genera- 
tions.”” And he himself draws that lot as ata game of chance. Ata 
ball he meets a girl, sixteen years younger than himself, with more 
curls on her head than any other girl in Bath, and so soon as he has 
set eyes on her he exclaims, “ By heavens, that’s the nicest girl in the 
room, and I’ll marry her.” Here is the letter to Southey in which 
he announces his engagement: “It is curious that the evening of 
my beginning to transcribe the tragedy I fell in love. I have found 
a girl without a sixpence, and with very few accomplishments. She 
is pretty, graceful, and good-tempered—three things indispensable 
to my happiness. Adieu and congratulate me. I forgot to say that I 
have added twenty-five verses to scene 2 of Act III. There was hardly 
time for the reappearance of Opas.” 

It is evident that amidst the necessary corrections to his tragedy 
love is an episode. The page upon which it is written is interleaved 
with weightier mutters. His love was unfortunate at the outset, and 
destined neither to sweeten nor to ennoble life. It may be true that 
“la passion est comme ces hercules qui soulévent une maison sur 
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leurs épaules, mais ne supportent pas un rhume de cerveau,” but an 
attachment lightly formed by a character naturally vehement and 
highly strung is even more certain to make shipwreck of future 
domestic happiness. The storm is more likely to endanger a vessel 
which sails in shallow waters. His ideal of marriage, like his other 
ideals, was never destined to be practically realised. It may well be 
doubted whether any woman could have made him happy, and his 
young wife’s curls and good spirits, though they attracted him at 
first, could not long make up for the difficulties which arose in the 
habitual companionship of a person intellectually incapable of 
sharing his highest interests and wanting in the affectionate tact 
which alone could have borne with his moods and with what 
Southey himself called his “insane temper.” Neither his desire 
for a home, nor his passionate love. for his children, could save 
him from the solitary old age against which his friend had 
warned him. 

Poor Cowper, on the contrary, though unmarried, lived all his later 
years in the closest domestic society of women. In his youth, for- 
tunately, no doubt, for the object of his affections, his love affair with 
his cousin, Theodora Cowper, received no parental sanction, and, 
though feelingly commemorated in verse, was not destined to any 
other kind of immortality. Nor could it indeed compare in depth 
and ardour with those enduring friendships which were the solace 
and support of his distraught brain and distempered spirits; and, 
not misled by his poetical imagination, he was quite capable of dis- 
tinguishing between an affectionate sentiment and a passion. ‘So 
much as I love you,” he writes to his cousin Harriet, afterwards Lady 
Hesketh, “ I wonder how the deuce it has happened that I was never 
in love with you.” It need not have been such a matter of surprise, 
since of all men he seemed most capable of inspiring and recipro- 
cating that disinterested attachment which waits upon its object with 
a patient and tender solicitude, and, like the love of the mother for 
the child, survives all shocks of time and chance. The sprightly 
Lady Austen, indeed, not content with the solid and sober joys 
which had been more than sufficient to Cowper and his Mary, would 
have gladly introduced a romantic element into her own intercourse 
with the poet. “She built,’ he writes, “such expectations of 
felicity upon our friendship as we were sure that nothing human 
could possibly answer,” and he wrote to remind her that “‘ we were 
mortal.” She found the warning personal and offensive, and though 
they continued neighbours for years it was only to realise that they 
might be happier apart, and his farewell letter, which he describes as 
“very tender and resolute,” so mortified her feelings that she com- 
mitted it to the flames. 

Sheridan’s love story, with its dramatic incidents, is pre-eminently a 
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story with a plot. It is full of action and might, indeed, have served 
as material for one of his own plays. It contains curious reminiscences 
of an age when men made love in periwigs and upon their knees. We 
have the villain, the rivals, the threatened suicide, the elopement, the 
duel. The heroine is beautiful, the hero young and impassioned. 
There are stolen interviews in a moss-grown arbour beneath. the 
willows; and tears and protestations and verses to Delia left upon 
the garden seat. But here again folly is tempered with discretion and, 
as it were, disguised in a mummer’s garb of justice and sobriety. The 
clandestine meetings are arranged upon the highest principles, in order 
that Sheridan may advise and support the object of his affections, and 
defend her from the unscrupulous designs of an unprincipled married 
man. 

Miss Linley, daughter of the composer and singing master, the 
prima donna of her father’s concerts, was well used to admiration, but 
there must have been something unusually attractive about a handsome 
lover of one-and-twenty, who, with disinterested chivalry, asked nothing 
but the right to guide and guard her inexperience. They mutually 
determined that there was no safety but in flight, and after the young 
lady had made possibly an irresolute and certainly an unsuccessful 
attempt to poison herself, they set off in a post-chaise to London. 
Sheridan having engaged the maid of one of his friends to attend her 
on the journey. ‘“ You may imagine,” she writes “ how pleased I was 
with his delicate behaviour.” His plans, in fact, had been made with 
a forethought and prudence strangely at variance with the ordinary 
accompaniments ofan elopement. Their destination was St. Quentin, 
that she might be placed under the kind care of the nuns at a convent 
where his sister had been brought up; but at Calais it seems for the 
first time to have occurred to them that their conduct might be mis- 
construed and condemned by some evil-minded persons incapable of 
appreciating motives, and they think it expedient to go through a 
marriage ceremony so as to avoid any possible misconstruction. This 
was, however, merely a simple formality and safeguard for the future, 
and the bride was safely lodged the same day in the convent, somewhat, 
we'may imagine, to the consternation of the good nuns if they were in 
any way cognizant of the melodrama in which they were to take their 
part. It was not destined to be concluded within their peaceful walls. 
After a while Miss Linley was taken home by her father (none of their 
friends or relations, to their credit be it told, having the slightest doubt 
of the good intentions of these impulsive young people), and Sheridan 
also returned to England, to fight two duels with her intriguing perse- 
cutor, in the last of which encounters he was seriously wounded ; whilst 
his love, faithful though helpless, was singing once more in public before 
admiring audiences. But love and honour were not to be for ever 
vanquished. A year after the private hurried wedding at Calais, by 
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which they apparently set little store, they were once more married 
with the knowledge, if not the unqualified approval, of their mutual 
friends. 

Here at least we have a love story which might well furnish a 
theme for the novelist or poet; but though it undoubtedly occupied 
some inner shrine in Sheridan’s disorderly mind, it had no power to 
teach him to play upon anything deeper than the surface of human 
passions. For literary purposes, indeed, the varied and stormy 
experiences of his youth availed but little, excepting so far, perhaps, 
as their outward circumstances were concerned. 

Thus it would not seem to be invariably, nor even generally, true 
that : 

‘* Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were tempered with Love’s sighs.”’ 

And when we turn to women novelists, we find them equally apt to 
overthrow any preconceived ideas of the relations between love in 
nature and love in art. 

Evelina, for example, was published when Miss Burney was six- 
and-twenty, but she had no past to furnish her with a life model for 
love’s emotions and vicissitudes. It was not until her long atten- 
dance at Court had broken down health and spirits, and suspended 
her literary activities, that, at the age of forty, her own love story 
opened with all the romance and imprudence proper to youth. 

General d’Arblay—tall, prepossessing, and honourable, a hero and 
an exile, Lafayette’s adjutant, who had been on guard at the Tuileries 
on the night of the flight to Varennes—was the person destined to win 
her heart. He was one amongst the poor distinguished refugees who, 
as they detailed their adventures and misfortunes, made their simple- 
minded hearers in remote country villages “ understand for the first time 
what the French Revolution meant.” General d’Arblay, moreover, 
undertook tosuperintend Miss Burney’s studies in his own language, and 
she, upon her part, was delighted to teach him English, The natural 
consequences ensued. As full of love dreams as any of her own 
heroines, she laid aside any fears which might beset an engagement so 
destitute of worldly advantages, and began her married life, with 
rapture rather than contentment, ina cottage at Bookham, where, as 
she writes, ‘‘ we enjoyed cabbages from our own cultivation, every 
day, and agreed they had a freshness and gout we had never met with 
before.” In fact, eaten with the proverbial accompaniment of the 
dinner of herbs, they left nothing to be desired, and she had no 
regrets for any fate more brilliant or stirring than that which attended 
the arrested career and precarious fortunes of her Chevalier. 

It is difficult to imagine that Miss Austen was ever in love, though, 
to use her own words, she may have had “ beaux” in plenty. Her 
girlish letters, and the expressions which she uses about these pre- 
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tenders to her favour, would not lead one to suppose that they had 
aroused any feeling strong enough to overpower her reluctance to 
leave a happy home, or induce the sacrifice of her liberty to the will 
of another. 

“T am almost afraid to tell you,” she writes on one occasion, after 
a ball, “ how my Irish friend and I behaved. Imagine to yourself 
everything most profligate and shocking in the way of dancing and 
sitting down together.” “ He is a very gentlemanlike, good-looking, 
pleasant, young man, I assure you”’; but these we do not need to be 
told are not the foreshadowings or preliminaries of love, and when 
she adds, “ I rather expect to receive an offer from my friend in the 
course of the evening,” we are not surprised that she declares, “I 
shall refuse him, however, unless he gives away his white coat,” to 
which she had professed an aversion. One wonders if the gentleman 
were any more in earnest than the lady, or if the other admirers of 
whom she writes were perfectly aware that no serious consequences 
were likely to follow, though they might freely indulge a natural 
desire to please and compliment a girl, who at this time, in her 
twenty-first year, was, according to all accounts, eminently attrac- 
tive; spirited, witty, confident, with brilliant laughing eyes and a 
graceful figure. 

“It would give me particular pleasure,” writes one of these 
cautious lovers, “to have an opportunity of improving my acquaint- 
ance with that family (the Austens), with the hope of creating to 
myself a nearer interest. But at present I cannot indulge any expec- 
tation of it.” And Jane’s comment is: “ This is rational enough ; 
there is less love and more sense in it than sometimes appeared before, 
and I am very well satisfied. It will all go on exceedingly well, and 
decline away in a very reasonable manner.” The expectation may 
have been well founded, but in spite of the tone of playful impartiality 
we cannot help feeling that the issue might have been different, if 
upon the young man’s side there had been more love and less sense. 
Her sister Cassandra affirmed, it is true, that the one short romance 
of Jane Austen’s girlhood was consequent upon an acquaintance made 
at the seaside with a clergyman, who died suddenly, before the 
feelings which were evident upon either side could find expression ; 
and Cassandra, her constant, trusted companion, was not likely to be 
mistaken ; but in her life love was but as a single broken thread; her 
literary labours, her social engagements, her domestic attachments 
constituted its warp and woof, and left her keen observation free to 
centre itself upon the ordinary incidents of life, and to trace with a 
disengaged mind, the delicate shades and infinite varieties of cha- 
racter. Her writings might not have been so perfect in their kind, 
so rich in wit, so full of minute analysis, so vivid in the portrayal 
of trivial frailties and humours if her interests had been of a more 
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personal and absorbing nature ; and one cannot help feeling that if 
the love-making to which she had been accustomed had been less 
reasonable, less unexacting, she might have had if not a happier at 
least a deeper experience. 

Charlotte Bronté, on the contrary, has been accused of depicting 
the heights and depths of passion with an unrestrained force, border- 
ing upon violence ; but her own courtship by her father’s curate, in 
the grey seclusion of her later years, was set in a subdued and minor 
key, and it is somewhat depressing to read the account of her 
feelings and expectations at the time of her engagement in her letters 
to her most intimate friend. She was not without previous experi- 
ence in the ways of lovers. Nearly fourteen years before, Henry 
Nussey, the brother of this same dearest friend, had proposed to her, 
and here are one or two sentences from her discouragingly reasonable 
reply: “ You are aware that I have many reasons to feel grateful to 
your family, that I have peculiar reasons for affection towards one 
at least of your sisters, and also that I highly esteem yourself—do 
not, therefore, accuse me of wrong motives when I say that my 
answer to, your proposal must be a decided negative. In forming this 
decision, I trust that I have listened to the dictates of conscience more 
than inclination. I have no personal repugnance to the idea of a union 
with you, but I feel convinced that mine is not the sort of disposition 
to form the happiness ci a man like you.” And then she proceeds 
to offer somewhat gratuitous advice as to the kind of person whom 
she considers that he would do well to marry; possibly very good 
advice, but hardly likely to be acceptable from such a source and at 
such a moment. Yet she was not without her romantic ideals. She 
had, indeed, declared that it is better to marry fo love than to 
marry for love; and again, “No young lady should fall in love 
till the offer has been made, accepted, the marriage ceremony 
performed, and the first half year of wedded life has passed away. 
A woman may then begin to love, but with great precaution, very 
coolly, very moderately, very rationally.”” But when put to the 
proof, even by so discreet a lover as Henry Nussey, all the prudent 
axioms are thrown to the winds. “TI felt ¢hat though I esteemed, 
though I had a kindly leaning towards him, because he is an 
amiable and well-disposed man, yet I had not and could not have 
that intense attachment that would make me willing to die for him, 
and if ever I marry it must be in that light of adoration that I 
will regard my husband.”’ Henry Nussey was clearly not a man to 
be adored, and so she sent him on his way without regret, and her 
next lover, though impetuous enough, was not likely to awaken any 
reciprocal feelings. He was a young Irish curate, who, after spend- 
ing one evening in her company, sent her a proposal of marriage, 
couched in ardent language. This offer she could be hardly expected 
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to take seriously, and it was not until many years later, in the early 
period of her literary fame, that another suitor presented himself, in 
the person of Mr. James Taylor, who was sent to Haworth by Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, to fetch the MS. of Shirley. He is said to have 
possessed a “ vigorous and interesting personality,’’ and Charlotte her- 
self speaks of him as deficient in neither spirit nor sense. With 
him at least she found it possible to interchange ideas upon subjects of 
which her mind was full. He brought news from the great city, a 
ripple from the centre of activity and thought, upon the still and 
somewhat stagnant surface of social life in the northern village, and 
when his visit was over she missed him. “Stern and abrupt little 
man as he is—too often jarring as are his manners—his absence and 
the exclusion of his idea from my mind leave me certainly with less 
support and in deeper solitude than before.’’ ‘“ He has estimable and 
sterling qualities; but these are not enough. Friendship, gratitude, 
esteem I have, but each moment he came near me, and that I could 
feel his eyes fastened upon me, my veins ranice.”’ The last little touch 
at once recalls some of her own heroines, and we understand that the 
author of Jane Eyre and Villette can write about the great passion 
in language which thrills and exalts, since, if not by personal experi- 
ence, yet by a vivid imaginative intuition, she well knows what 
love is. 

But when in 1853, at the age of thirty-seven, she first became 
aware of Mr. Nicholls’ feelings, reiterated bereavement and dis- 
appointments had sapped the strength of the hopes which spring so 
naturally upon the threshold of a new life, and reason and experience 
alike forbade anticipations of anything brighter or more vivid, than 
the negation of pain and the alleviation of solitude. ‘Life has 
become very void,’ she wrote after Emily’s death, “and hope has 
proved a strange traitor.” ‘A sorrowful indifference to existence 
often pressed upon me—a despairing resignation to reach betimes the 
end of all things earthly.” 

It is clear that though, as she once truly wrote to Miss Martineau, 
‘“‘T know what love is, asI understand it,” she had in these later years 
no thought of its coming as an unlooked-for and irresistible visitant 
to revolutionise and interrupt the course of her daily sombre and 
solitary existence. Mr. Nicholls had been already two years at 
Haworth when she could assert, “ A cold, far away sort of civility are 
the only terms on which I have ever been with Mr. Nicholls.” And 
even after her engagement, her words are cold and measured. She 
does not, as she truly says, “make an uproar about her happiness.” 

“T must respect him,” she writes, “nor can I withhold from him 
more than cool respect.” And again, “The destiny which Provi- 
dence in his goodness and wisdom seems to offer me will not, I am 
aware, be generally considered brilliant, but I trust I see in it some 
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germs of real happiness. I trust the demands both of feeling and 
duty will be in some measure satisfied by the step in contemplation. 
What I taste of happiness is of the soberest kind.” 

The days were past in which she had felt it impossible to marry 
unless she could regard her husband in the “light of adoration.” 
The transfiguring dawn of hope and promise had faded; but the 
sun was still shining behind the lengthening shadows, and there was 
warmth and peace and contentment in the air. 


“‘ Aimer, prier, c’est l’aube et c'est le soir de l’dme ;”’ 


and in those quiet evening lights, so soon to be lost in the breaking 
of the eternal day, she learnt what serene and chastened happiness 
might yet be hers. “I am not going to die. We have been so 
happy,” are her last recorded words to her husband upon her death- 
bed, and in them the story of her few months of married life is 
summed up. 

Though the courtship of Carlyle and Miss Jane Welsh had taken 
place thirty years earlier, they lived amongst us so much longer 
that it seems to belong, more than those of which we have already 
spoken, to our own times. Though absolutely lacking in romance or 
romantic incidents, it is yet unhappily redeemed from the common- 
place by exaggerated fears and misplaced sentiments. They are 
neither of them in love, and yet rashly determined to run love’s risks. 
With her Irving’s love had been, to use her own words, “ passionately 
returned,”’ but he was in honour engaged to another , and she was too 
high principled to endeavour to detach him from his allegiance ; 
indeed, she was not only resolute in putting her love aside, but was 
eager to pursue the studies in which he had been her master, though 
under other tutorship. Irving, upon his part, was preoccupied by the 
necessity of at once perfecting her knowledge and guarding her 
innocence, and with this intent he commended Carlyle as well fitted 
to carry on the work. This is the less surprising since, even at this 
time (1821), when they were all young, he can write to his friend and 
lament that Miss Welsh “ contemplates the inferiority of others 
rather from the point of ridicule and contempt than from that of 
commiseration and relief . . . . and contracts in her own mind a 
degree of coldness and bitterness which suits ill with my conception 
of female character and a female’s position in society.” This is 
hardly the language of the ardent and disappointed lover, nor is it 
quite in that character that he should select another rising young 
man of genius to give her solid food in literature and philosophy, 
to develop her character and instruct her moral judgment. We 
must, of course, remember that Irving’s mind was, even at this time, 
fixed upon the highest matters which can occupy the understanding 
or absorb the heart. No human affection could detach him from his 
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one main purpose, nor blind his eyes to the necessary subordination 
of those same affections to its fulfilment. Whilst still unmarried, he 
can write to her with the simple, stern sincerity of one pledged, at 
whatever cost, to uphold the standard of truth and righteousness. 
“T could wish indeed—and forgive me indeed when I make free to 
suggest it—that your mind were less anxious for the distinction of 
being enrolled amongst those whom the world has crowned with their 
admiration, rather than among those whom God has crowned with 
His approval.” Here we have the keynote of his after life, a note 
which Miss Jane Welsh would gladly have had sounded in a lighter 
strain, or disguised by livelier variations. “There would have been 
no tongues,” she said afterwards, with somewhat misplaced self- 
confidence, “if Irving had married me ;” but by 1824 Irving was 
not only married to Miss Martin, but to Carlyle’s evident annoyance, 
had “ a squeaking brat of his own,” and Miss Welsh’s image, we may 
believe, was more or less forgotten in the intoxicating successes of 
the great preacher and religious enthusiast. 

In the meantime her intercourse with Carlyle and constant com- 
munication with him when at a distance continued, and she was 
flattered by his attachment, though, as yet, she had no serious thoughts 
of returning it. She was quick to see that such a step, even if it 
were within her power, would be attended with many serious, if not 
insuperable, disadvantages. She would have to face loneliness and 
poverty, dispiriting social and domestic trials, to be borne in the 
exacting companionship of a man who was not only violent and un- 
reasonable when thwarted, but was, even under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, a constant victim to physical and mental dyspepsia, and 
by no means raised by the brilliancy of his genius and his absorption 
in literature, above the necessities and comforts of daily life. “ Lite- 
rature,”’ he writes to her, “is the wine of life. It will not, cannot 
be its food.” And whilst his spirit was to be left free and untram- 
meled by petty cares to soar into higher regions, she was to provide 
the more solid household nourishment. Miss Welsh, upon her part, 
was more prepared to share his literary trinmphs than his “ petty 
tribulations.” ‘I am not in love with you,” she writes, “that is 
to say, my love is not a passion which overclouds my judgment 
and absorbs all my regards for myself and others. . . . In short 
it is love which influences, does not make the destiny of a life... . 
Such temperate sentiments lend no false colouring, no rosy light.” 
Carlyle, at least, could not complain of any want of straightforward- 
ness in her language, it could not well have been more explicit, 
and with “the thing people call love ” he is willing to dispense. As 
he wrote in a later note-book, so far as he has seen into it, “ the whole 
concern of love is a beggarly futility that in an heroic age of the 
world nobody would be at the pains to think of it, much less to open 
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his mouth upon it”; and with this last sentiment Miss Welsh is 
inclined to agree. ‘A passion like the torrent in the violence 
of its course might, perhaps, too like the torrent, leave ruin and 
desolation behind,” and she is content to look forward to a time 
when, as her “mind enlarges and her heart improves” she may 
become more capable of comprehending his great qualities and talents, 
and so in like ratio her affection may increase. She dwells playfully, 
but with doubtful taste, upon the better marriages which she imagines 
she might have made, but feels that she cannot now go back ; she is 
already married to Carlyle, married “ past redemption.”’ She had, 
indeed, during his long wooing, made no endeavour to deceive either 
herself or him, but she had yet to discover what daily life with him 
would mean, the life, as she once described it “ of a weather-cock in 
a high wind,” and after forty years she could utter a warning which 
carried with it the heavy weight of long experience. ‘“ My dear, 
whatever you do, never marry a man of genius.” That warning 
might never have been uttered but for the acknowledgment which 
succeeded it. “I married for ambition. Carlyle has exceeded 
all that my wildest hopes ever imagined of him—and I am miser- 
able.” 

One last courtship of a very different character may fitly bring 
these recollections to an end, for it bears upon it the impress of an 
unchangeable love which must needs find its full fruition when those 
who have loved on earth shall enter through the eternal gates into the 
city. It came, indeed, after the spring of youth and hope was over 
to a helpless invalid upon her couch. “There is nothing to see in me, 
nothing to hear in me. Iam a weed fit for the ground and darkness.” 
So Elizabeth Barrett wrote when Robert Browning first proposed to 
visit her. All the outward circumstances of the case were con- 
spicuously adverse. She was six years his senior. Hopelessly 
shattered health had necessitated a life of almost unbroken seclusion. 
Her spirit was imprisoned in so frail a frame that she might be 
expected at any time to lose her trembling hold upon life; and he 
upon his side, filled with a strong exuberant vitality, was, at the 
beginning of his literary career; and yet he was willing, if she 
would have permitted it, to forego his brilliant though uncertain 
prospects, and turn to some profession with more secure pecuniary 
advantages, if by so doing he might smooth the way for their mar- 
riage. Here at last we find a rare combination, mind answering to 
mind, even as heart to heart, so that John Forster’s comment upon 
their marriage was, “It seems as if made up by their poetry rather 
than by themselves.” 

Again, as in Sheridan’s case (though differing from it in every 
other particular), we have an elopement planned and carried out 
with forethought, not only for themselves, but for others, and 
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upon the highest, if not the soundest, principles. It is a startling, 
bewildering picture of gentleness and determination, of thoughtful- 
ness and passion, of tremendous risks voluntarily and gladly incurred, 
of the dual acceptance of a future freighted with joy, but overladen 
with anxiety. 

It was no wonder that friends and relations deplored their marriage. 
“‘T have no objection to the young man,” was Mr. Barrett’s comment, 
“but my daughter should have been thinking of another world.” 
Even to themselves it was a surprise that health should for a time 
revive in such measure; but alike in sickness and in health, like rays 
of imprisoned sunshine, the guarded happiness of their home lights 
up, even for the casual stranger, the record of their lives, until, after 
fifteen years, he could write of her last moments: “ Always smilingly, 
happily . . . after the most perfect expression of her love tome... 
she died in my arms.” 

But into the precincts of married life it is not our purpose to enter. 
The true love story we have been assured begins at the altar, but it 
is a love story which we are not often permitted to read. It is 
frequently written in a cypher, of which we do not hold the key, or 
too late inscribed only as an epitaph upon a tomb. In courtship there 
are dramatic incidents, and strange new revelations which surprise us 
into confidences and indiscretions; but in marriage the “ intertangled 
roots of love” lie below ground, and happy married people are for 
the most part ready to breathe the spirit of Donne’s well-known 


lines :— 
“So let us melt and make no noise, 
No tear floods, nor sigh tempests move ; 
’T were profanation of our joys, 
To tell the laity our love.” 
Eveanor A, Tow te. 








THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


Somewuat ironically significant is it that contemporaneously with 
the coming into existence of that well-defined wave of friendly sym- 
pathy and sentimental fraternity between this country and the United 
States of America, which was not the least important outcome of the 
Spanish American war, one of the most serious disputes between the 
two countries, that, namely, which concerns the definition of the 
Alaskan Boundary, should have reached its acute stage. It is true 
that for many years past this has been viewed by clear-sighted 
politicians as a potential cause for a disagreement of a tripartite 
character, seeing that the Dominion of Canada is even more deeply 
interested therein than the mother country. Yet only within the 
last two or three years have the peoples, as distinct from their 
diplomatists, at all concerned themselves with the matters in dis- 
pute. Nor even now is much knowledge shown by press or public 
on this side of the Atlantic. As an Englishman who has lived for 
many years in the States, and for no short time in Canada, and who 
has had exceptional opportunities of acquainting himself with the 
general views of both communities, I feel I am not arrogating too 
much to myself in setting forth a brief consideration of the practica} 
aspect of the subject. 

I have referred to the general ignorance as to the matter in dis- 
pute. I have seen it stated in the public prints here, at one time, 
that it concerned the acquisition by England of a vast gold-bearing 
territory ; and at another, that it affected the possession of that archi- 
pelago which borders the western coast of British Columbia. As a 
matter of fact, so far as I am aware, no gold or other mineral 
deposits of any special value have so far been discovered within the 
disputed territory, which is merely a narrow strip bordering the 
coast line. It is in Alaska proper and the great Yukon district and 
North-West Territory, which two latter indisputably belong to 
Canada, that the important gold-fields lie. While as to the archi- 
pelago, though at one time Canada, I find, did put forward a claim 
that the coast line should be taken to the outer rim of these islands, 
according to the Colonial Office here that claim has been definitely 
abandoned, and no question remains but that the islands are all in 
United States territory. 

It was in March, 1867, that the United States acquired, by pur- 
chase from Russia, the territory of Alaska, which, up to that time, 
had been of value only as a fur-producing country. There is, it is 
true,a story that very early in the century gold was discovered in 
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the Russian possessions, but that for some reason or another it was 
against Russia’s policy to allow the exploitation of minerals in 
this region. The story goes that Alexander Baranof, at that 
time Governor of Alaska and agent of the Russian Fur Company, 
and one of the most striking figures in the history of the north- 
western coast, summoned the discoverer before him, and threatened 
him with death if he allowed his secret to leak out, or tried to make 
any use of it. This, however, is a mere legend, though in view of 
after events it possesses some interest. 

In the beginning of the present century the conflicting interests of 
Great Britain, the United States, and Russia in regard to their 
territorial rights in the north-west portion of the North American 
continent had been a subject of diplomatic negotiations. So far 
as Russia and Great Britain were concerned these interests were 
defined as nearly as might be by a treaty which was made in 
1825. At the time when this treaty was drawn up there was 
little definite knowledge concerning the territory which it affected. 
Peopled with scattered tribes of Indians, with here and there a 
Russian trading post, it might have been practically included among 
the terra incognita of the globe. No proper surveys had ever been 
made, and the probabilities are that the treaty was based upon maps 
drawn by Vancouver about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, owing to the lax 
use of geographical expressions, this treaty, when it came to be closely 
examined a generation or more later, was found to bristle with 
ambiguities. References were made to channels, the names of which 
have since been altered, and mountain ranges were mentioned as 
occupying positions where no mountain ranges exist. Only two 
points were positively certain, namely, that the eastern boundary 
of Alaska should follow the 141st degree of west longitude, and 
that Russian possessions should extend as far south as the southern- 
most point of Prince of Wales Island, or Wales Island, as it should 
be more correctly termed. After the Crimean War, by a treaty 
of commerce and navigation between the two nations, the treaty of 
1825 was confirmed and declared to be in force, so that when in 1867 
the United States purchased Alaska it stepped into Russia’s shoes, 
and succeeded to all the rights and privileges defined by this treaty. 
The provisions of this treaty of 1825, out of which the trouble has 
grown, are contained in Articles III. and IV., which may well be 
quoted in full. 


“ ARTICLE III.—The line of demarcation between the Possessions of the High 
Contracting Parties, upon the Coast of the Continent and the Islands of America 
to the north-west, shall be drawn in the manner following :—Commencing from 
the southernmost Point of the Island called the Prince of Wales Island, which 
point lies in the parallel of 54 deg. 40 min., north latitude, and between th 
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13lst and 133rd deg. of west longitude (meridian of Greenwich), the said line 
shall ascend to the north, along the channel called the Portland Channel, as far 
as the point of the Continent where it strikes the 56th degree of north latitude ; 
from this last mentioned point the line of demarcation shall follow the summit of 
the mountains situated parallel to the coast, as far as the point of intersection of 
the 14lst degree of west longitude (of the same meridian), and finally from the 
said point of intersection, the said meridian lines of the 141st degree, in its pro- 
longation as far as the Frozen Ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian 
and British possessions of the Continent of America to the north west. 


““ ARTICLE [V.—With reference to the line of demarcation laid down in the 
preceding article, it is understood—First : That the Island called the Prince of 
Wales Island shall belong wholly to Russia. Second : That wherever the summit 
of the mountains, which extend in a direction parallel to the coast, from the 56th 
degree of north latitude to the point of intersection of the 14lst degree, shall 
prove to be at the distance of more than ten marine leagues from the ocean, the 
limit between the British possessions and the line of coast which is to belong to 
Russia as above mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to the windings of 
the coast, which shall never exceed the difference of ten marine leagues there- 
from.” 


It is the last sentence which I have just quoted which is of special 
interest just now, for it may be said that the dispute mainly resolves 
itself into a distinction of the words ‘a line parallel to the windings 
of the coast.” England and Canada claim that the numerous bays 
and inlets which run inland shall not be considered as ocean waters, 
but as territorial waters, and that the coast-line therefore shall be 
an imaginary line drawn across the mouths of these ; while the United 
States claim that the coast-line follows literally the windings of the 
coast, reaching to the head-waters even of the longest and narrowest 
inlet. Taking the Lynn Canal as the most important example, 
forming as it does the gateway to the gold-bearing Yukon district, 
including the Klondyke, the boundary-line, according to the United 
States contention, continues to the summit of the mountain range 
nearest the head of the canal where are situated Dyea and Skagway, 
a distance of about eighteen to twenty miles inland; according 
to the British claim it would be but thirty miles from the mouth 
of the canal, thus leaving these two important settlements within 
Canadian territory. There are other disputed readings of the terms 
of the 1825 treaty ; for instance, as to whether the Portland Channel, 
referred to in Article III., is what is known now as the Portland 
Canal, or some other arm of the sea. But to thoroughly enter into 
these disputed points, and to discuss each separate provision of the 
treaty, would occupy many pages, and would probably at the end 
leave the reader in a somewhat foggy and bemused state of mind. 
It is common pleasantry among those whose official duty has led 
them to study the subject in all its bearings, that only two men ever 
understood the treaty of 1825, and that one of these is dead and 
that the other has forgotten what he once knew about it. For 
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the purposes of this article, therefore, I shall assume that were 
the matter to be referred to arbitration the chances of success would 
be about equally balanced between the two opposing parties. I 
find it impossible to determine exactly when the rights of the 
United States to the boundary-line they assumed on taking over the 
country from Russia, first began to be questioned. Until the early 
seventies, it would appear, they looked upon the territory in dispute 
as their own, and that there was no one to say them nay—at all 
events, in no formal, serions fashion. LKarly in the seventies, how- 
ever, gold was found in the Cassiar district, which lies in the 
southern part of British Columbia. There was an instant rush 
to these new goldfields, and considerable trade followed in its wake. 
The only route into the Cassiar district was by way of the Stikine 
River, the outlet of which clearly fell within the undisputed line 
of American territory, and the importance of having a recognised 
and certain delimitation between Alaska and British Columbia be- 
came evident. 

“It was in 1872 that the legislative assembly of British Columbia 
passed a resolution praying the Lieutenant Governor to call the 
attention of the Dominion Government to the necessity, in the 
interests of “ peace, order, and good government,” of taking steps 
to have the boundary line properly defined. Numerous requests in 
this direction were made to the United States through Great Britain, 
but though a bill was introduced in Congress to give effect to a 
Commission of Enquiry, nothing was done, on the ground that a more 
important resolution required attention, and that Congress would not 
vote so large a sum as was required. A suggestion was made by the 
American Government that for the time being it would be “ quite 
sufficient to decide upon some particular points, and the principal of 
these they suggested should be the Portland Canal, the points where 
the boundary line crosses the rivers Skoot, Stikine, Taku Inlet and 
Cheelcat, Mt. St. Elias, and the points where the 14lst degree of 
west longitude crosses the rivers Yukon and Porcupine.” Nothing, 
however, seems to have been done in respect of this proposition, and 
for many years the question rested there. Meanwhile, however, the 
region under dispute was, so far as it was administered at all, 
administered by the United States Government. The few scattered 
settlements which sprung up were settled by Americans, and it was 
by Americans that mines were exploited and steamship lines of com- 
munication between the Pacific coast cities and this region 
established. Nor can I discover that any protests were made to 
Washington either by the Dominion or the Home Governments. It 
must be pointed out, however, that the Dominion Government did 
not altogether neglect this question, and annual survey parties were 
sent out and some negotiations entered into with the Government at 
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Washington, one result of this being that the 141st parallel, which, 
as I have explained, settled the easternmost delimitation of Alaska 
and the westernmost of British Columbia, was definitely laid down 
and settled. It is, indeed, owing to this having been done that there 
has never been any real dispute regarding the possession of the 
Yukon gold district, including the Klondyke. But the Americans 
were still allowed to administer the coast district in accordance with 
their own views. As to the inland boundary, indeed, the history of 
Skagway itself offers some striking evidence in this direction. 
Skagway, as is generally known, is situated at the head of the Lynn 
Canal, not many miles from Dyea. There are at present practically 
only two roads into the Klondyke, one by way of the Chilcoot Pass, 
the other by way of the White Pass. It is, indeed, the possession of 
these two towns that forms the chief feature of the present contest 
between America and Canada. Now Captain Moore, who, under 
Mr. William Ogilvie, discovered the White Pass, undoubtedly the 
better of the two routes into the Yukon, was a British subject, and 
as far back as 1888 he desired to pre-empt 160 acres of the land 
whereon the town of Skagway now stands. He applied to the 
Government Land Office in Victoria with this purpose in view, but 
was informed that the district in question was not subject to the 
Dominion land laws, and that application must be made to 
Washington. As he was a British subject this was impossible for 
him to do, and accordingly a pre-emption claim was put forward by 
an American subject, the land was taken up and occupied by the 
pre-emptor for several years until he was forcibly dispossessed of it 
by those concerned in the first rush to Klondyke in 1896, and the 
question as to the rightful ownership is at present, I believe, 
awaiting adjudication at Washington. It may, of course, be urged 
that the United States have merely assumed possession of this 
territory with the definite purpose of relying upon that possession as 
“nine points of the law.” Still the foregoing facts seem to tend to 
the conclusion that not only was no strenuous protest made, but that 
the Government of British Columbia to a certain extent admitted the 
fact of an effectual American possession, although a disputed one. 
The Americans have naturally, under these circumstances, persistently 
played for delay and the continuation of the status guo. Practically 
they say to us, “Although you have from time to time put forth half- 
hearted protests and objections, still the fact remains that you have 
allowed us to administer this disputed territory as though it were our 
own. Our people have settled there, and it is to us that these settlers 
apply for the right of pre-empting land. For some twenty-five years 
out of the thirty which have elapsed since our purchase of Alaska, it 
was not worth your while to make any serious efforts towards a 
permanent boundary settlement. When, however, the Hinterland 
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began to be of value for its gold and other minerals, you began to 
push your claims. The question developed into one of active and 
practical politics, but you must remember that the situation to be 
dealt with is that of to-day, not that of thirty years ago.” 

The Canadians reply to this seems to be, and so far as I can 
gather, the Colonial Office at home takes up its stand on the same 
argument, “ If you have stolen something which belongs to us, it is 
no excuse to say that we have left you for any number of years in 
unfair possession thereof. We rely upon the Treaty of 1825, 
which, according to our interpretation, would put us in possession of 
the head waters of the Lynn Canal, and thereby afford us access by 
sea to those valuable districts which undoubtedly belong to us. We 
will, therefore, hear of no compromise in the matter, but must insist 
upon the whole question being submitted to fair arbitration.”” Now 
on the principle of fiat justitia ruat coelum there is much to be said 
for this view of the matter. But it seems to me, as I have said, that 
the matter is one of practical politics, and these are sometimes incom- 
patible with theoretical justice. In asking America to submit the 
whole question to arbitration, with evenly balanced chances of success 
or failure, we are asking her to take chances which no democratic 
government could afford to take; we are asking her to run the risk 
of having taken from her territory which, in the opinion of her 
seventy millions of people, has for well nigh a generation been an 
integral part of the United States. Into the legal intricacies of the 
Boundary Question but a small minority of these can be expected to 
enter; but south, east, and west would join together as one man to 
overwhelm any Government which would dare even to expose them- 
selves to the risk of having to part with a portion, however small, 
of United States territory. Nor do the inhabitants of the towns 
which would be affected by such action speak with any uncertain 
voice. Those who were in Skagway a year ago will bear me out as 
to the contemptuous fury with which its inhabitants received the bare 
suggestion that their transfer to Canada was within the region of 
probability. They refused even to discuss it as a possible eventuality. 
Nor is this attitude of the United States any new thing in interna- 
tional discussion. The recently published proposition put forward as 
a basis of arbitration by the British Commissioners is admittedly based 
upon the rules of the Venezuelan Arbitration, and the first rule pro- 
vides that adverse holding or prescription during a period of fifty 
years shall make good a title, and that the arbitrators may deem 
exclusive political administration of a district, as well as actual settle- 
ment thereof, sufficient to constitute adverse holding or to make title 
by prescription. Here, at all events, the principle of the rights 
of prior occupation is admitted, though whether the time should be 
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fifty or thirty years may not unconceivably be held to depend on 
circumstances. 

It is only quite recently that all this desultory negotiation has been 
forced to a head by the discovery on Canadian territory of the valu- 
able gold fields of the Yukon, and it was hoped the appointing of the 
Joint High Commission would bring about, if not a definite settle- 
ment of the whole matter, at all events a modus vivendi which would 
be satisfactory to both sides. Unfortunately, these hopes were 
doomed to be disappointed, and the adjournment of the Commission 
with nothing accomplished is fresh in all our memories. Nor is it 
easy to determine on whose shoulders lies the blame of this unfor- 
tunate break down. America has been blamed for her stubbornness 
in refusing to submit to an arbitration which should take into 
consideration the possession of the towns and settlements under the 
authority of the United States and at present under their jurisdiction ; 
while they have also been charged with having made no concessions 
at all to Canada in the direction of allowing her free access to her 
Yukon possessions. I am enabled to say, however, in this latter 
respect the Americans have not been so stiff-necked as has been made to 
appear. Although it was not placed formally before the Commission, 
it was allowed clearly to be understood by the other side, that in 
regard to Skagway, America was prepared to make a very liberal 
concession. They were ready, that is, to allow of the joint adminis- 
tration of Skagway, the two flags flying side by side, and to allow of 
the denationalisation, or internationalisation as it might otherwise be 
termed, of the White Pass and the Yukon Railroad, now completed 
to Lake Bennett, and the only railroad which gives access to 
the Yukon. They were even prepared to admit of the passage of 
troops and munitions of war over this road, thus doing away with 
the Canadian contention that, should a disturbance occur in the 
Yukon, they are at present debarred from taking efficient measures to 
quell it. This proposition, however, does not commend itself to the 
Canadians, whose main object, I think I am justified in saying, is to 
have a railroad route of their own from beginning to end, in their 
own territory, as far north as Dawson City. At one time, owing to 
insufficient information and ignorance of the natural obstacles in the 
way, they thought they could accomplish this by what was known as 
the Stikine route. They even went so far as to make a contract with 
Messrs. McKenzie and Mann to construct this road, the contractors 
receiving, as part of their payment, concessions and grants of territory 
in the Yukon, which would practically have given them the absolute 
and sole control of that district. The value of this to the contractors 
can hardly be over estimated. However, not only did the natural 
obstacles I have referred to lead to the abandonment of the scheme, 
but the Senate at Ottawa threw out the Bill which had _ passed 
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through the Lower House, affording a striking proof that there are 
times when an Upper House has its distinct value in legislation. It 
has been suggested (though I am the last to confirm it) that it was 
the influence of the firm of railroad contractors, to whose lot it would 
probably fall to construct any new line of subsidised railway, which 
caused the Canadian Commission to reject the tentative American 
proposal regarding Skagway, and to put forward the counter claim 
to the possession of Pyramid Harbour (which lies lower down upon 
the west coast of the Lynn Canal), together with a two mile wide strip 
of territory reaching inland, containing the Chileat Pass, and 
through it easy passage through the coast ranges, and so by a long 
line of railroad to Fort Selkirk, which lies on the Yukon River, to the 
south and east of Dawson City. It is said also, though of this I 
have no direct evidence, that the Canadians included the right to 
fortify Pyramid Harbour. It is not surprising that the Americans 
rejected this proposal, for they entered into the discussion convinced 
of the impossibility of accepting any arrangement which would 
involve the surrender of American settlements, and though it is not 
so large or important as Skagway or Dyea, Pyramid Harbour is 
nevertheless as much an American settlement as the two latter. I 
am bound to point out that just as the Dominion of Canada, as a 
whole, has a keener interest in this dispute than has the Home 
Government, so the Government of British Columbia is more closely 
affected by any possible settlement than is the rest of the Dominion. 
And British Columbia is as adverse to the Pyramid Harbour scheme 
as the United States themselves. This is due to the fact that when 
finished the Pyramid Harbour and Fort Selkirk railroad would afford 
no access to the British Columbia gold fields on Atlin Lake, which 
would still be reached only by way of Skagway and the White Pass, 
or by Dyea and the Chilcat Pass. 

But quite apart from this view of the matter, we may take it for 
granted that the United States will never voluntarily surrender any 
of their tide-water settlements, while the Canadian Government, on 
the other hand, are no more disposed to accept any settlement based 
on the internationalisation of Skagway, their argument probably being 
that, save as a temporary modus vivendi, this would be giving away 
their whole case to their opponents. An important factor in this 
whole matter is, of course, the public opinion of Canada itself, and 
Canadians view with quite different eyes to their English cousins their 
relations with the United States. They are in no hurry to concede 
the smallest jot or tittle of what they conceive to be their just rights 
for the sake of any sentimental feeling of fraternity or international 
friendliness. One has only to pick up at random a Canadian news- 
paper to see that the wave of good feeling which has affected us here 
and the inhabitants of the United States themselves with equal force, 
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has left Canadians absolutely cold. They consider, and perhaps with 
reason, that for many years past they have had just cause for irritation 
against the United States. The latter, by a policy of pin pricks, have 
for a generation past endeavoured to force their near neighbour into 
applying for annexation. There are many sore spots on Canadian 
memories. There are those still living who have not yet ceased to mourn 
the loss of their sons at the time of the Fenian Raids, when the United 
States allowed an armed force to cross the border, with the result that 
Canadian lives were lost and Canadian property to the amount of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars destroyed, while no compensation 
was subsequently given or redress made. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that an extreme view of the present case is taken by Canadians 
in general, and through them by their diplomatic representatives. On 
the other hand, there is the feeling of the United States to be 
considered. This is of a different character. There exists in the 
States, save, perhaps, in some few districts bordering on the provinces 
of lower Canada, into which French Canadians find their way, no 
racial antipathy towards the inhabitants of the dominion, but there is 
a sentiment well nigh as strong, which those in power recognise, and 
one which no government dare outrage. They know that were they 
to propose a scheme which would be looked upon as the abandonment 
of American territory, they would, as Mr. G. W. Smalley so well 
pointed out, be accused, both by the Senate and the Press, of having 
betrayed American interests. It may be urged, and indeed has 
been, that a government which is guided by such a consideration 
has confessed itself unable to govern. But this seems to me a 
very academic view of the case to take. One can conceive instances 
in which even an English Government, however powerful, would 
refrain from taking certain action, however rightful it might seem, if 
it were conscious of the fact that the entire people, with no uncertain 
voice, would rise up in protest against it. Let us for one moment 
consider what would be the result if an arbitration court decided 
adversely to the United States on all points. It is absolutely certain 
that the Senate would refuse to ratify the award of the arbitrators. 
England would then find herself face to face with the situation that 
she would either have to relinquish the territory granted to her by the 
arbitrators, or to enforce her right by war. In must be borne in mind 
that to the average American the feeling regarding the retention of 
territory, over which the Stars and Stripes have once flown, amounts 
toareligion. Theland under discussion, too, is contiguous to the 
United States, forming practically a portion thereof, and so can in no 
way be compared to that portion of the Venezuelan territory which 
we have wisely agreed to submit to arbitration. The average 
Englishman cares not one whit which way the Venezuelan arbitration 
may fall out. Each individual American would feel that the 
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relinquishment of Skagway or Dyea would mean a stain on the 
national honour and an abandonment of their fellow citizens who 
have settled there. This may be illogical, but nations are often 
illogical. Therefore, the unconditional arbitration demanded by 
Canada would, in my opinion, benefit neither party. The present 
deadlock can only be removed by a compromise involving material 
concessions on both sides. What, then, shall those concessions be ? 
If the question merely affected England and the United States, it 
might easily be settled by concessions made in some other quarter of 
the globe. But, however useful these might be to the Empire as a 
whole, they would not be of any tangible benefit to Canada as 
acolony. The idea of a settlement in this manner, therefore, must 
be definitely abandoned. It israther on the lines informally suggested 
by the United States regarding Skagway and the internationalization 
of the White Pass and Yukon Railway, perhaps accompanied by a 
substantial pecuniary compensation to Canada, that we have to look 
fora solution of the difficulty. Thus, the United States would not be 
called on to relinquish any of her settled territory, and Canada would 
gain what she chiefly looks for, namely, free access to her Yukon 
district. 
Horace Townsenp. 
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M. BRUNETIERE. 


In the present unsettled, a foreigner would say chaotic, state of France, 
on the brink of a change which no one dares to predict, it is only 
natural to meet with many psychological problems. M. Bruneticére 
is one of the most disconcerting. That he is a political as well as 
literary power no one denies, but few try to explain; his case is 
generally dismissed with the word reactionary, which explains little. 

Yet how strange for a French critic not to be wholly confined to 
the solving of curious literary questions, such as the philosophy of 
Moliére or the influence of Descartes on the eighteenth century. 
Sainte-Beuve’s political ambition did not go beyond a seat in Napoleon’s 
rather promiscuously-recruited Senate. M. Taine, M. Renan, were 
content to give their fellow-countrymen some advice in the time of 
need. Even to-day, when academicians are so eager to preside over 
leagues and to win in the law courts an easy crown of martyrdom, 
none of them exercises M. Brunetiére’s influence. That M. Anatole 
France should defend the Rights of Man on the same platform as 
Sebastien Faure, the anarchist, is only a freak of the whimsical Puck 
that has been perverting Frenchmen for over a year. That M. 
Lemaitre should practise impressionism on a higher plane by protesting 
against the election of a President, or M. Coppée embrace with abun- 
dance of tears Deputy Derouléde are at most bits of amusing bye-play 
in the great mysterious drama. Alone M. Brunetiére is at once a 
prince of critics and a leader of men. 

An indefatigable agitator, he writes widely circulated tracts, he 
lectures in the Provinces, and the measures taken on those occasions 
by the local police show the bitter opposition with which he meets 
and the extent to which his opponents fear him. A few months ago, 
his was the task of managing a League, which secretly aimed at no 
less than the overthrow of the Government instituted by Gambetta 
and Ferry, and the advent to power of a Conservative party sup- 
ported by the Army and the Roman Church. 

No wonder that such a man has as many distinguished enemies as 
staunch admirers. It is not our intention to pronounce on his merits 
or demerits, much less to trace, like most of his critics, the motives — 
that are supposed to have actuate 
him. We shall simply gather from the mass of his works his leading 
ideas and suggest an explanation of his success. 

Let us first briefly recall his career. Born in the South of France 
he came like many other young Frenchmen, when a mere boy, to th: 
wonderful capital that at one stroke of a magic wand makes a map 
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great or sweeps him aside ruined and forgotten. There he under- 
went hardships, knew poverty, felt the humiliation of repulse. Less 
intelligent, less hardworking men pushed themselves to the front, 
while he was kept back, in the struggling crowd. The University 
declined to admit him among her mandarins, and he disdained the 
numerous public offices, which harbour so many a promising man of 
letters. He laboured on, year after year, writing reviews, miscellanies, 
dictionary articles, anything. 

The material difficulties of life sometimes soften and hallow a 
temper when naturally gentle, as Michelet’s was. M. Brunetiére’s was 
naturally haughty, no wonder that they embittered it. From those dark 
days date his peremptory tone, the harsh ungracefulness of his railing, 
his refusal ever to be in the wrong, even in the merest historical 
trifle." Many find him unsympathetic, but forget the extenuating 
circumstances. When fortune, that had begun by turning away 
from him, smilingly came back to lead him up to the pinnacle on 
which he stands to-day, she would, were she not blind, have seen a 
wrinkling sneer upon his lips. 

The sequel of his story is well known: his appointment as maitie 
de conférences at the Ecole Normale, his able sub-editing, then 
editing, of the Revue des Deux-Mondes, his successful lectures at the 
Odéon Theatre and the Sorbonne, his election to the Academy, and 
his tour in the United States. Thus for over twenty years has he 
been pre-eminently a literary critic. Fora Frenchman this means 
that literature and literary theories are the mainspring of all his 
actions. To understand his thoughts on the Social question, for 
instance, it is necessary to know his literary tenets. Let us therefore 
go to the fountain-head. 

As a literary critic, he is prodigiously erudite, the most recondite 
of French authors such as Maurice Scéve, the Lyonnese poet, are known 
to him ; he has digested whatever has been published in the preceding 
centuries, and, contrary to the practice of the larger number of Paris 
critics, he reads, and not merely skims over, whatever appears in this. 
A complete cyclopsedia of quotations, he summons up the picture of 
a Renaissance scholar, an Italian or German editor of the classics, 
working far into the night beneath a lowering pile of accumulated 
folios. 

When his works—studies, reviews, editions of French classics, 
handbook of French literature—have been read, the leading principle 
of the whole is seen to be a sincere admiration of the seventeenth 
century, unfortunately to the detriment of all that precedes and all 
that follows. The very titles in his handbook are significant : there 
the chapter on the Renaissance is called formation de esprit classique, 





(1) See, for the latest instance of this trait of character, M. Couturat’s letter on Kent 
and Militarism, and M. Brunetiére’s reply ( Zemps, March 26th). 
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and the age in which Voltaire lived becomes Déformation de lesprit 
classique. The sum, the essence of French literature, is altogether 
contained in the twenty-five years of Louis the Great’s short-lived 
prosperity. French literature in the sixteenth century is “ rather poor 
in works, poorer in ideas, no less poor in men,”* while the eighteenth 
century “labours to get rid of all we know of human nature, the 
better to adjust it to the standard of its utopias.” ? Voltaire, its best 
representative, “history has the right to call wn dré/e, it has even the 
duty to do so.” ® 

There is a secret affinity between M. Brunetiére and the great 
classics of the seventeenth century. He haslived so long with them 
that his style sometimes recalls theirs. The cast of the sentence, the 
use of the conjunctions and relatives are those of an encumbered 
Bossuet, but the violent insertion, between brackets or in italics, now 
of a scientific term borrowed from Darwin, now of a word modern 
enough for M. Lavedan’s invertebrate heroes to use, gives the 
strangest and most unexpected look to the style. He has borrowed 
not only the way of writing, but the way of thinking, of the classics. 

In the age of Louis XIV.,he approves the acknowledged omnipotence 
of reason. ‘ Let us love reason,” he cries, ‘let us oppose the fixity 
of its teaching to the mobility of the impulses of the senses or the 
dreams of the imagination.”* The reason extolled here is not the 
enquiring reason of an Erasmus or a Locke, it is reason founded 
on order and authority, or, to use scientific words familiar to 
M. Brunetiére, it is static, not dynamic reason. In the age of 
Louis XIV., “reason is always the mistress, passion works under 
rule.” It is “one of the rare ages in history in which we felt the 
price of rule, discipline and order.” To act impulsively was then 
not to act instinctively, but to obey the dictates of one’s own intellect, 
instead of following the rules laid down in the past by the wisest. 
Bossuet said: “* He who has an opinion is a heretic.” The Liber- 
tines, the Jansenists, the Huguenots were treated as factious, and 
lopped off for order’s sake. 

It was the same with literature. No one could write according to 
his individual fancy. He must needs curb his originality to the rules 
laid down by critics, rules which were only, in the words of Moliére, 
“Simple remarks made by good sense on what detracts from the 
pleasure of the public.” ® 

To act otherwise was to act contrary to reason, and that is why 
Racine could exclaim that a tragedy of his—Phédre, I think—was 
reasonable. Thanks to that system, the writer exactly reflected the 
taste of the public at the time, his personality disappeared, his work 


(1) Handbook. (2) Descartes et la littérature classique. 
(3) Sixth letter to M. Guyot, Siecle, August 23rd, 1898. 
4) L'esthétique de Boileau. 5) Critique de? Ecale des Femmes. 
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was a beautifully carved or highly polished stone, which found its 
place in the stately building erected by the common efforts of all. 

From M. Brunetiére’s admiration for this social organization some 
important consequences may be drawn. It narrows his range of 
literary sympathy. He is too much tempted to measure all works by 
the standard of French classical art to render them due justice. His 
theory of art ‘‘ directed towards human, general, universal ends,” of 
poetry “used to express ideas or sentiments the greatness or the 
interest of which no being in the world can overlook,”! hands 
poetry over to disillusioned moralists and tired wits. In fact, the 
most apposite instance of this theory put into practice is Pope’s 
Essay on Man, a strong admiration of which probably precludes any 
sane appreciation of Wordsworth. 

In prose-writing, none of the impressionist or natural schools can 
be approved of; they “overthrow the eternal rules of art.” His 
scathing criticism of Goncourt, Zola, even Daudet, are too well 
known to be recalled here. The art for art theory he is averse to 
because “no great classic has separated the idea of art from the idea 
of a certain social function or destiny.”? Lastly, the historic 
criticism of M. Taine is severely censured, always on the same 
grounds of social consequences: “ The art of living in the past, and, 
by the sympathy of imagination, of making us the contemporaries of 
lost civilizations, is a dangerous art that promptly leads to critical 
indifference and scepticism.” ® 

From his literary preferences can be easily deduced his attitude 
towards political, social, religious questions. His theory is that of 
Conservative France, the theory that led first to absolute monarchy, 
then to centralisation. It is the theory so eloquently defended by 
Bossuet against Jurieu in a famous passage too characteristic to bear 
being translated: “Le vrai égard pour le public, c’est que tout 
particulier doit lui sacrifier sa propre vie, aucun particulier n’a le droit 
de défense contre la puissance légitime, poser un autre principe, c’est 
ébranler le fondement des Etats et se déclarer ennemi de la tranquillité 
publique.” 

No one has more emphatically asserted the legitimacy of the raison 
@état. The welfare of the individual must bow down before the 
welfare of the State. The State has an unbounded right over the 
individual, and the individual has no right over the State. M. Brune- 
tiére has adopted this political theory, following Francis J., Louis 
XIV., Napoleon, and turning his back upon Henry IV., the 
Reformers, the States General, the Parliaments, the Revolutionists. 
His utterances against individualism are worth quoting here. ‘“ This 
country suffers from the excess of individualism. We know no more 

(1) Evolution de la poésie lyrique, ii. (2) Handbook. 

(3) La littérature frangaise au moyen-dge. (4) Cinguidme avertissement aux Protestans. 
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how to submit, or to be subordinate, or even to form associations. 
Each of us alone wants to be all government, all justice, all truth.”! 
The Dreyfus affair is for him a result of “the monstrous, abnormal, 
essentially morbid dilatation of self.” The agitation is dangerous, 
because “there is no government or society possible if we do not 
respect the competent authorities which we have ourselves set up.” ? 
Those who are responsible for it have acted from the basest of 
motives : “ les ‘intellectuels’ ne faisaient pas assez de bruit dans le 
monde, on ne rendait pas ‘ justice’ 4 leurs mérites, ils n’étaient pas les 
maitres ou les idoles de l’opinion. On ne faisait pas entre eux et le 
reste des hommes les différences, la distinction profonde qui seule eit 
pu satisfaire l’infatuation de leur amour-propre! On ne se taisait 
pas quand ils avaient parlé! On discutait leur sentiment.” * Accord- 
ing to M. Brunetiére, had they known the truth on the 9gffair, it 
would have been a crime to publish it, as it is a crime to publish any- 
thing that may shake the foundations of society. These astounding 
assertions have a grating sound in the capital which gave the signal 
of the greatest of Revolutions; in Moscow or St. Petersburg, and in 
the mouth of the too well-known procurator of the Holy Synod, they 
might seem a theoretical excuse for the persecutions in Finland. 
M. Brunetiére, to leave no doubt as to his opinion on the question, has 
taken a heroic instance: ‘“‘ Were you sure that man is not free .. . 
you ought not to say so, since the social polity and the entire ethics 
rest on free-will as on their only foundation.” * A step more and it 
would be appealing to secular power to stay the speculative boldness 
of thinkers. 

At first sight, his attitude towards religion seems orthodox. At the 
enemies of religion he has dealt many blows. ‘“ What we are as 
animals the natural sciences may teach us; they will not teach us 
what we are as men.” “ Reason teaches us to be philosophers, geo- 
metricians, physicists, chemists; the heart teaches us to be men.” ® 
These are golden sayings, worthy of a bishop. Science, the inquiring 
reason of the heretic, are to be borne with, but only as inevitable 
evils. 

But the personal motive for belief he soon leaves aside, to insist on 
the more important social motive. We see that he is always in the 
tradition of the seventeenth century. The raison d’état demands from 
the individual not only external obedience, but a freely consenting 
sacrifice of self. It is childish to think of coercing him into it. What 
the judge or the soldier cannot do the priest can. But all creeds will 
not effect the miracle; some acting as an acid, eat away the bonds of 
society—they must be rejected. “‘ Whenever a doctrine ends, by way 
of logical consequence, in questioning the principles on which society 

(1) Eighth letter to M. Guyot, Aug. 27, 1898. (2) Sixth letter. 

(3) Eighth letter. (4) A propos du Disciple. (5) Religion et Science. 
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rests, it is false, doubt it not.”’! Roman Catholicism alone satisfies 
him. “ Catholicism is a government, Protestantism is only the absence 
of government.” His indictment against Protestantism is not new ; 
it is that of Bossuet as well as M. Goyau; it was familiar to English 
people in the last years of James II.’s reign: “The history of Pro- 
testantism is that of its divisions.” ‘The God of Luther and Calvin 
is a jealous God; He inspires more fear than love.” Protestantism 
is useless as a social religion, because there is no solidarity in it. The 
individual Protestant works out his own salvation, whereas the Roman 
Catholic saints, and monks, and nuns are constantly working out the 
salvation of others. To allow the people to search for truth in Scrip- 
ture without priestly aid is dangerous: “If Scripture was in itself 
clear enough for all intellects, it would contain nothing passing the 
abilities of man, in which case we should not want a God to reveal it 
to us. But if revelation was complete, and did not want to be 
constantly lighted, as it were, from on high, then we should be God 
Himself.” ? 

Which reasoning does not imply a blame upon Protestant 
countries ; M. Brunetiére is no apostle, no more than Bossuet does he 
wish to change the Government, the religion, the traditions of a 
foreign country : “ Je respecte,” said Bossuet, “dans chaque people le 
gouvernement que l’usage y a consacré et que l’expérience a fait 
trouver le meilleur.” His disciple defends Roman Catholicism 
because it is the suitable religion for France. 


“Ce que je constate en fait, et dans l’histoire,’’ did M. Brunetitre say the other 
day, addressing a meeting in Lille, “c’est que dans le monde entier, de méme que 
le protestantisme c’est l’Angleterre, et l’orthodoxie, c’est la Russie, ainsi la France, 
Messieurs, c’est le catholicisme ; ce que je constate en fait et dans l’histoire, c’est 
que depuis douze cents ans ce réle de nation protectrice et propagatrice du catholi- 
cisme a été celui de la France ; ce que je constate, en fait et dans l'histoire, c’est 
que si nous avons rendu de grands services au catholicisme, le catholicisme nous 
en a rendu peut-étre davantage ou de plus grands encore, et ce que j’en conclus 
enfin, c’est que tout ce que nous ferons ou tout ce que nous laisserons faire contre 
le catholicisme, nous le laisserons faire ou nous le ferons au détriment de notre 
influence dans le monde, au rebours de toute notre histoire et aux dépens enfin 
des qualités qui sont celles de l’’me francaise.” 


These words were loudly cheered by an audience of devout sons of 
the Church, who did not expect from a lay preacher anything but 
political and secular considerations, and in effect they do not contain 
a grain of positive faith. 

If we concluded our study here, the portrait of M. Brunetiére 
would be a caricature and an anachronism. No Frenchman, nowa- 
days, who reads only a one-sow paper, is so decided a Conservative. 
In the early days of Christianity saints themselves were said to 
desert orthodoxy. An editor of an important review, living the life 


(1) A propos du Disciple. (2) Religion et Science. 
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of a man of the world in Paris, at the end of the nineteenth 
century must be somewhat of a heretic. M. Brunetiére must confess 
with a contrite heart to many a straying from the Catholic fold. 

His chief heresy was caught during a literary excursion in the 
alluring maze of modern science. When a mere lad he followed, at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, M. Taine’s lectures on the Philosophy of Art, 
and these had so great an influence upon him that he was fired with the 
ambition of improving upon the system of the illustrious philosopher. 
Sainte-Beuve had renovated criticism by psychology, M. Taine by his 
historical method, M. Brunetiére determined to infuse new life into it 
by evolution. This was the more easy at the time since he was 
beginning to centre his literary admiration upon the seventeenth 
century. In an age when the personality of the artist was carefully 
withdrawn from his work the different branches of learning,seemed 
endowed with a mysterious vitality of their own allowing them to 
develope independently from the contingent existence of their 
creators. The French drama admirably illustrated that theory : the Cid, 
Polyeucte, Andromaque, Phédre, such a sequence was as perfect as in 
the case of a species in natural history. This M. Brunetiére thought 
held good in all times and for all works, the task of the critic hence- 
forth was to study the transformation of the different branches of 
literature—fiction, history, the drama, lyric poetry, &c. In 1889 the 
theory took definite shape in the well-known Erolution des genres 
dans [histoire de la littérature. 

The furious denunciations of science, which a few years after duly 
followed this homage paid to Darwin and Haeckel, have been instanced 
as one of the numerous inexplicable contradictions of M. Brunetiére. 
Of course the words of insincerity and political ambition were loudly 
uttered by those who had forgotten to enquire into the spirit 
with which the literary critic had studied science. For there 
are two ways of studying Natural History: M. Duclaux, with his 
scientific mind, studies it for truth’s sake. M. Brunetiére studies it 
for a literary purpose. Little does he care, so he says himself, 
whether he gets at truth or no; and, again, when M. Duclaux studies 
a species of the invisible world, he does not praise or blame it; in 
spite of evolution, M. Brunetiére never left off censuring the 
naturalist novelist or the decadent poet. Is it impious then to 
think that for him, as for many other minds of a literary bent, 
evolution was a pretext for giving his private judgment the appear- 
ance of scientific truth and illuminating his style with new 
metaphors ?! 


(1) Take, as an instance of unscientific treatment of a question of erudition, the 
following: In an edition of Pascal’s Provinciales, M. Brunetiére declined to correct a 
mistake made by a preceding editor, who had printed as an opinion of Calvin a quota- 
tion from the Jesuit Martin Becanus’ De modo propagandi Calvinismum, in which the 
Reformer teaches as a duty the murder of a Jesuit. These are M. Brunetiére’s words: 
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When M. Brunetiére got fairly out of the scientific labyrinth into 
which he had wandered, he awoke to the difficulty of reconciling 
Religion and Evolution. Although he denounces individualism, he 
is jealous enough of his own rights. Instead of confessing his error 
when Mer. d’Hulst attacked him, he valiantly answered and silenced 
the venerable prelate, and strengthened with the authority of a 
certain Father Zahm, he proclaimed “evolution the useful and potent 
ally of the Catholic dogma, when dealt with as it ought to be.” In 
such a manner does he steer clear of theological rocks and shallows. 
To the Protestant or Freethinkers who pointed out his heresy, he 
answered by a quotation of Renan. In a chapter of his History of 
Israel, the scholar, in his usual half-serious vein, had repeated an idea 
long familiar to Protestants, that in the first chapter of Genesis might 
be faintly seen the idea of evolution. Now M. Brunetiére has a 
Southern way of discovering what is very well known out of the 
little agitated world of the Boulevards, and the Latin quarter, and of 
magnifying his discoveries. Renan’s remark came upon him as a 
revelation. To this day he is persuaded that there is Biblical 
authority for his theory of criticism. 

Yet observe the small import of his cherished doctrine. In 1898, 
in an article on evolution, he asserts that it matters little whether 
evolution be true or no, he sees in it only a convenient method of 
exposition. “It makes my Handbook,” says of his son this singular 
father, ‘more complete, more lucid than any other history of Literature. 
That is enough to justify my adopting it.” Truly the man who wrote 
words such as these is no scientist. Nevertheless the heresy remains. 

To it he owes his literary broadmindedness. Not the least curious 
feature in his criticism is his careful study of insignificant, long- 
forgotten writers who to him are as links in the chain of development. 
Thanks also to this heresy, and perhaps to the influence of a well- 
informed Review upon its responsible editor, he has taken into 
account, in spite of his exalted patriotism, the influence of foreign 
literatures, and proclaimed in Tolstoi the herald of a new epoch in 
French literature. 

Naturally enough his heresy extends to his ideas on religion. It 
is most important to note that the present state of the Roman Church 
does not satisfy him entirely : 

* Aussi cet accord de la raison et de la foi que le X VIIe Siecle a un moment 


espéré possible, nul n'y a-t-il travaillé plus constamment que Bossuet, et nul n’a- 


‘“‘ Tf Calvin has not written the lines which M. Faugére attributes to him in the incrimi- 
nated note, it would be too easy to find their equivalent in his works. That is what we 
should show if we corrected M. Faugére’s mistake, how he could have made it, and 
that in sum it is of no real importance. We would replace the quotation of the De 
modo propagandi Calvinismum, by a quotation of the answer to Servetus, wi docetur jure 
gladii coercendos esse hereticos ; and I do not understand what any cne would gain by it.” 
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t-il moins souffert que de part ou d’autre on le compromit, soit en abaissant le 
dogme devant l’orgueil de la raison humaine, soit, au contraire, en le surchargeant 
d’inutilités aussi puériles que superflues ou funestes. Celui qui poursuivit avec 
une vivacité que ne lui ont point pardonnée quelques-uns de ses historiens, la 
condamnation de Marie d’Agréda, cette béate espagnole dont le livre, deux fois 
condamné par la Sorbonne et par I’ Inquisition, ‘ la mystique cité de Dieu,’ ne s’en 
vend pas moins couramment aujourd’hui dans nos librairies pieuses, celui-la pas 
plus quw’il n’efit approuvé les scénes indécentes du cimetitre Saint-Meédard, n’eit 
sans doute accepté les miracles de Lourdes ou de Lorette et non pas méme seule- 
ment, sur les visions d'une Marie Alacoque, la dévotion superstitieuse du Cceur 
Sanglant et Sacré de Jésus!” } 

These words are harsh ; a sectarian Protestant would use no harsher. 
But M. Brunetiére, the supposed mouthpiece of the Vatican, the 
applauded lecturer of Catholic students and Catholic working-men, 
goes even beyond this censure. In the same article, he condemns all 
that the Roman Church has added to the doctrine of the Fathers. 
“No one, neither Pope nor Council, had the right, for any reason 
whatever, to add an article to, or to retrench an iota from it.” ? This 
is open revolt ! 

What name, then, shall we give to M. Brunetiére’s religion? He 
has taken care to define his creed himself, and his creed is most 
negative. He is neither a Roman Catholic, nor a Gallican, he is an 
unbeliever. ‘ We respectfully halt on the threshold of belief.” ® 

Such is M. Brunetiére, critic, academician, editor of the Rerue des 
Deux-Mondes, and such are his ideas. How to explain theni? M. 
Taine has made it customary to define a man by a single epithet: 
in accordance with that laudable habit, we might call M. Brunetiére 
the last of official critics. For a long time an official critic was a kind 
of functionary appointed by the State to teach orthodox criticism. The 
people were not only provided with State carpets and china, and 
tobacco and matches; the wisdom of authority @fforded them a 
standard system of religion, ethics, science, and learning. In the 
present anarchy, the official teacher has no more the State sanction ; 
but the teaching remains, nor has it lost any of its authority for that 
part of the nation who, above deputies and ministers and President, 
enthrone the awful notion of the State, as the Greeks, above the gods 
and heroes, set up an abstract fatality to which the highest of gods 
was himself subservient. 

Now those that found in M. Brunetiére a writer who has given shape 
and expression to their private opinions, and have made his success, 
form the majority in bourgeois France. A hundred and fifty years of 
training by the Jesuit Fathers, under the old régime, prepared French- 
men to accept the administrative system of Napoleon with all its con- 
sequences. In 185% they cast themselves at the feet of the first man 
who promised to restore order. To-day the same bourgeois see now 
in the Roman Church, now in a strong Government, only ingenious 


(1) Bossuet. (2) Ibid. (3) Lille lecture. 
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devices framed to keep the passions of man under control. The right 
of the individual does not appeal to them; they sacrifice every con- 
sideration of abstract justice to the general interest, which means for 
them a momentary quietness. 

They are Roman Catholics, but in the same sceptical manner as 
M. Brunetiére ; the clergy for them must be an administrative body 
like the corps of Civil Engineers and the Police, or, as Napoleon 
humorously termed them, a gendarmerie sacrée. At the same time they 
resent any interference of the clergy with their opinions or their conduct ; 
in a word, they have solved that curious and contradictory problem of 
being at once Catholics and anticlericals, Catholics and Unbelievers. 

In this peculiarity lies the strength and the hope of the minority. 
If a liberal measure is proposed on its sole merits, it is sure to be 
rejected ; if it is presented as an anticlerical measure, it is enthusiasti- 
cally adopted. ; 

And again, there is hope because of the weakness of the idea of 
the Raison Etat. Bossuet’s system was coherent and acceptable 
because it rested on a theological basis. His arguments on civil 
government are drawn mainly from the book of Judges. M. Brunetiére 
would no doubt startle his audiences if he tried to justify his political 
ideas by Biblical quotations, and on the ground of strict political 
science they have long enough grown obsolete ; in fact, they have as 
much chance of success as the anonymous naval authority’s project 
in the Rerue des Deux-Mondes of invading England with a fleet of 
fifteen hundred pinnaces. It is not without reason that we have 
called M. Brunetiére the /as¢ of official critics. 'To maintain his ideas 
he has to mingle heresy and dogma in skilful proportion ; in criticism 
he battles against Taine with the aid of evolution, in sociology he has, 
like General de Boisdeffre in the Zola trial, to appeal to Patriotism 
against the Rights of Man, in religion he bids others enter the church 
and halts on the threshold not to have to give up his indispensable 
heresies, Shall we condemn him? After all, in his valiant battling 
for tradition, he comes into collision only with disinterested research 
after Truth. 

Being the embodiment of accepted opinions, his teaching seems to 
contain within itself the wisdom of nations. Officialism has arranged 
the world to the satisfaction of everyone under its narcotic influence, 
what if the arrangement be a little unreal? Is it not a sacrilege to 
doubt established verities? Tio endeavour to prove them untrue 
seems like destroying a venerable relic of the past. It is not without 
justice that Socrates was charged with corrupting the Athenian youth, 
and it is not without reason that we imagine Truth as a cold and soul- 
less goddess, walking on her way with steady look and swift unflinch- 
ing step, even as Fate. 

Cu. Bastipr. 











CRIMINAL APPEAL AND THE PREROGATIVE OF 
MERCY. 


THe passing into law of the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, is likely, in 
the long run, to add considerable strength to the movement in favour of 
a Court of Criminal Appeal. One of the most popular arguments in 
support of the movement has always been that the law provides a means 
of appeal against the decisions of civil courts, however trivial the ques- 
tion at issue, and should a fortiori allow an appeal when a man’s 
life or liberty is at stake. The answer to this is, of course, that 
criminal and civil proceedings differ so radically and essentially that 
it is impossible to argue by analogy from one to the other, or to infer 
that a procedure that has been found suitable in actions between two 
private individuals will be equally suitable when the Crown is one of 
the parties to the suit. This, no doubt, still remains true ; but the 
new Act has abolished the most striking sign of the essential difference. 
It is, we are assured, still the law that the prosecution has to prove its 
ease affirmatively beyond reasonable doubt; but the course of a 
criminal trial will no longer keep the nature of the issue to be tried 
so clearly before the minds of the jury as the older procedure did. 
Now that both sides have equal opportunities of telling their story, 
and producing their evidence in support of it, it can scarcely be 
doubted that juries will be more inclined than they formerly were to 
regard the question at issue as being merely which of the two stories 
is most to be believed. The balancing of evidence for the prosecu- 
tion against the evidence given for the defence willeinevitably form 
a larger part of the mental process through which a jury must go 
before deciding on a verdict, than it was when they were precluded 
from having before them the principal witness for the defence. In 
spite of anything the Judge or the counsel for the defence may say, 
the issue will be apt to present itself to them as being not whether 
the case for the prosecution is proved beyond reasonable doubt, but 
whether the evidence in support of it is better than the evidence for 
the prisoner. Verdicts on insufficient evidence, or against the weight 
of evidence, are likely, in consequence, to be more frequent than they 
have been in criminal trials; and if this is so, the argument for a 
Court of Criminal Appeal will be proportionately strengthened. It 
may be opportune, therefore, to consider one aspect of the question 
as to which, at present, there appears to be much confusion of 
thought. 

It is often said that the Home Office now constitutes a sort of in- 
adequate and imperfect Court of Criminal Appeal. Now it must 
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be admitted that if the Home Office does exercise this function, it 
is most inadequately equipped for the purpose; it is obvious that 
if the Home Secretary, in considering whether a sentence should be 
remitted or not, is virtually re-trying the case, he has not at his dis- 
posal the means for trying it that are available in an ordinary court 
of law. But a little reflection will show that, though at times his 
action in appearance comes very near to the re-trying of a case, what 
he does is really something altogether different. He acts merely by 
virtue of a prerogative right of the Crown, dependent on the fact 
that the Crown is a party to every criminal prosecution. The exer- 
cise of the prerogative of mercy is not a judicial act but an act of 
the executive; the remission of a sentence is an interference with 
the ordinary course of law, not an incident in it: it may be granted 
because the prisoner is believed to have been wrongly convicted, or 
because in the Home Secretary’s opinion the sentence is excessive, or 
because for some other reason the prisoner’s release is desirable in 
the interests of justice, or at all events not detrimental to the ends 
of justice. But whatever the reason may be for the exercise of the 
prerogative—and as a matter of fact Home Secretaries as a rule very 
wisely refrain from giving their reasons—the essential character of 
the act is the same; it is an act of the executive which relieves a 
man from the penalties, or part of the penalties, to which, in the 
ordinary course of the law, he has become liable. 

The importance of this fact is very great as soon as we come to 
consider whether the existing state of things renders the establish- 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal a matter of expediency or not. 
The exercise of the prerogative being an administrative act, and in 
no true sense a judicial proceeding, the following characteristics of 
Home Office action are essential to our present system :— 

1. The Home Secretary, in deciding to reject or to comply with 
an application for the exercise of the prerogative, establishes no 
binding precedent, nor is he bound by precedents established by his 
predecessors. In particular, he is not bound by the law of evidence, 
but can give weight to any evidence that appears to him to deserve 
weight, without fearing any future danger from admitting it. Now, 
apart from the question whether it is wise to admit the evidence of 
prisoners and their wives or husbands—a question which has been 
warmly disputed—it is generally admitted by competent persons that 
the English law of evidence is as nearly perfect a system of rules as any 
system of rules that can be devised ; but, on the other hand, there is not 
one of those rules which in practice is not subject to frequent exceptions. 
It constantly happens in the courts that evidence is known to be 
available which would be of material assistance in elucidating the 
truth, but which cannot be admitted because it belongs to a class which 
the law on general grounds has excluded. A judge has constantly 
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to exclude from consideration by the jury evidence which unquestion- 
ably would help them in arriving at a verdict, because to admit it 
would establish a precedent for admitting evidence of such a kind 
as experience has shown to be generally, and in the long run, unsafe 
to admit. A Home Secretary is not bound by such considerations. 
The English rules of evidence cannot, it is true, be safely disregarded, 
because they embody the results of long experience as to what can, 
and what cannot, safely be accepted as trustworthy testimony ; but 
just as the keenest lawyer in deciding some private matter is satisfied 
in some circumstances to trust to hearsay evidence, and though he 
recognises more vividly than other people the unsatisfactory nature 
of such evidence in general, will yet often feel justified in acting 
on it, so the Home Secretary may sometimes, in deciding whether a 
prisoner’s guilt is sufficiently doubtful to warrant his discharge from 
prison, properly depart from the rigid canons of the law. There is 
no risk of his disregard of a general rule in a particular case affect- 
ing the general validity of the rule. In a court of law the necessity 
of maintaining the rule is paramount, even though in individual 
instances the interests of truth may suffer thereby, but the case is 
quite different with the Home Secretary’s deliberations. 

2. A second important feature of the present system is the possi- 
bility of testing evidence by prolonged inquiry. The jury that tries 
a charge has to find a verdict which shall be final, before they 
separate ; this they have to do on the evidence brought before them, 
and it is practically impossible for them to obtain any further evi- 
dence, however strongly they may feel the desirability of obtaining 
it. For example, a defendant makes a statement exculpating him- 
self; he brings no witnesses in support of his statement, though 
prima facie if it were true there would be witnesses*who could sub- 
stantiate it. If he gives no explanation why such witnesses are not 
in court to corroborate him, it is not unreasonable to infer that the 
statement is false. If, on the other hand, he does offer a plausible 
explanation why his witnesses are not forthcoming, the first step in 
testing the truth of his statement is to ascertain by inquiry the 
truth of his explanation. This can be done by the Home Secretary 
if the statement is made after trial. It would be practically im- 
possible that it should be done for the benefit of the jury of trial, and, 
moreover, a large proportion of prisoners will often not be likely to 
see what evidence will be material for their defence till they have 
had time to think over the evidence that has been brought for the 
prosecution. It has to be remembered that the proportion of prisoners 
who have the advantage of legal assistance in preparing their 
defence is small. A “mouthpiece” to speak for them in court is 
about as much as most criminal defendants can hope for, and no 
doubt it is best so; if criminal cases were fought with as much per- 
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tinacity and knowledge as is shown by the parties to civil proceed- 
ings, the amount of criminal business in our courts of law would 
be rather overwhelming. This, however, is a digression. The point 
here to be remembered is that, by our present system, pleas urged 
by a prisoner can be, and are, investigated by the Home Office, even 
when the prisoner would not be in a position to bring them in 
evidence before a court of law. It is probably not too much to say 
that action by the Home Secretary is founded more often on facts 
ascertained by inquiry he has instituted in consequence of a prisoner’s 
representations than on any facts proved by the prisoner himself or his 
friends. In fact, the most characteristic distinction between Home 
Office proceedings and that of a court of justice is just this, that the 
Home Secretary institutes inquiries, and does not merely decide on 
evidence put before him. 

3. In the third place the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
being an act of grace and not a judicial act, no prisoner under our 
present system has a right to have a jury’s verdict reversed. The 
rightness of the verdict cannot be questioned—except on a point of 
law and not of fact; the only question that comes before the Home 
Secretary is, whether a prisoner deserves the clemency of the Crown 
or not. Often, of course, this question practically takes the form of 
an appeal from a jury’s verdict, but it is different in essence from 
any question that could come before a court of law, and the practical 
difference involved is of great importance. For example, a prisoner 
being convicted of a burglary on one indictment, no evidence is 
offered on others which charge offences of a similar kind, and can be 
supported by evidence wholly independent of that given in support of 
the first indictment. Facts subsequently transpiring throw a reasonable 
doubt on the evidence given at the trial: the evidence of identification 
is not so strong as it appeared in court; a mistake is found to have 
been made with regard to the goods which were supposed to have been 
the subject of the crime, or in some other way the case for the pro- 
secution is weakened. If there were an appeal, the only question 
would be whether the evidence in support of this particular charge is 
sufficient to convict the man; if not, he must at once be set at large. 
Under our present system this result by no means follows. Suppos- 
ing it becomes tolerably clear that the prisoner ought not to have 
been convicted, he may yet be undeserving of any interference on his 
behalf; it may be that, though not guilty of burglary, he was guilty 
of housebreaking or of receiving stolen goods; it may be that he 
has practically admitted his guilt of the offences for which he has not 
been tried ; it may even be that he has intentionally allowed himself 
to be convicted, though innocent, in the hope that he may afterwards 
clear himself, and in order that he may escape trial on the indict- 
ments on which he is guilty. Again, he may have pleaded guilty in 
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order to allow the real culprit an opportunity of escape, or in some 
other respect he may have cheated the law in such a way that the 
mere fact of his having been convicted on a charge on which he ought 
not to have been convicted, does not supply sufficient justification for 
relieving him wholly of the consequences of the conviction. It is not, 
of course, necessary that a prisoner should come with altogether clean 
hands to the Home Office when he petitions for the intervention of 
the Crown on his behalf. Some of the prisoners who have success- 
fully claimed such intervention have had a record of extreme black- 
ness; but it is plain that a Home Secretary, responsible for advising 
the Crown whether it would be right to interfere with the ordinary 
course of law on behalf of a convicted prisoner, cannot properly ex- 
clude from consideration facts which would be quite irrelevant to the 
issue in the event of a new trial being ordered. Further, it would be 
clearly wrong for him to advise the issue of a pardon to an inveterate 
criminal merely on the ground that, had he been on the jury, he 
would not have been satisfied of the sufficiency of the evidence for 
the prosecution. To put it shortly, he is not rigidly bound by the 
considerations which guide a jury’s deliberations, any more than 
by those on which the judgment of a Court of Appeal would be 
founded. 

Up to this point the characteristics of our present system which 
we have been considering give it undeniable advantages as a means 
of administering substantial justice over a system by which appeal 
could be made by convicted prisoners in the ordinary course of law. 
There is just the distinction between the one system and the other 
which the ordinary man is apt to find between law and common-sense : 
the obvious criminal does not escape by a mere technicality, nor is 
the innocent man debarred by a technicality fromeproving his inno- 
cence. Whether practical common-sense is or is not used at the Home 
Office in elucidating the problems that come before the Home Secre- 
tary for solution, at least the system allows it to be freely used. 

3ut the conditions that prevent full advantage being taken in 
courts of law of the common-sense that our judges and juries possess, 
have corresponding advantages which are inevitably lacking in the 
Home Office mode of investigation. 

The formality and subjection to precedent which sometimes 
shock the ordinary man in a court of justice have their useful side. 
The oath taken by witnesses in open court, the attention given to 
what they say by judge, counsel, and jurymen; the formal examination 
in chief, cross-examination, and re-examination, the insistence on rigid 
rules of evidence, the strangeness of the whole proceedings, so unlike 
anything the ordinary man is accustomed to, even the wigsand gowns 
and the quaintness of legal phraseology, are all well calculated to give 
a sense of responsibility to the tenants of the witness-box, and to 
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conduce to a far higher standard of accuracy and impartiality than ordi- 
nary life demands. On the other hand, looseness of statement, exagge- 
ration, partiality, are too common in ordinary life not to be largely 
present in representations such as the Home Office system permits ; 
such checks as are provided by the formalities of a law court must 
be almost wholly wanting in the applications that are made on behalf 
of prisoners already convicted. And it is not easy to see how to 
supply them while at the same time maintaining the administrative 
as opposed to the judicial character of Home Office procedure. Want 
of publicity is no doubt attended by numerous advantages, but it has 
its serious drawbacks too. 

Again, apart from want of publicity in the procedure, secrecy is a 
striking element in the determination arrived at by the Home 
Secretary ; and this, too, is essential to the present system. It is 
possible, or ought to be possible, always to give reasonable grounds 
for an opinion formed as to a matter of fact; and this is practically, 
though not formally, what is done in a judicial decision ; a man can- 
not in ordinary circumstances be found either guilty or not guilty 
without having the grounds for the verdict discussed and made toler- 
ably clear beforehand. But when it is a question not merely of 
forming an opinion as to facts, but of deciding on action—not of 
returning a verdict, but of interfering on a prisoner’s behalf—the 
difficulty of giving a full explanation is much greater. Adminis- 
trative action in its essence implies that there is someone to make up 
his mind; but the process of “making up one’s mind” as distin- 
guished from forming an opinion, is not one that can go on in the 
public view, nor can it be fully explained. 

Take the case of a man convicted of conspiracy who, after con- 
viction, is shown by conclusive evidence adduced by his friends to be 
altogether innocent of the part assigned to him by the prosecution, 
but who has himself practically admitted his complicity by dis- 
closing facts of the most damaging kind. It is evident he is getting 
no more than he deserves and he has been found guilty in the 
ordinary course of law. Is the prerogative to be used to set free a 
rogue just because the prosecution were mistaken in an important 
part of their case? The answer is obviously in the negative, but it 
is equally obvious that the Home Secretary cannot explain the 
grounds of his refusal. In refusing to interfere in such a case he is 
saying nothing as to the justice of the original conviction, he is merely 
saying that no sufficient grounds exist for interference on the part of 
the Crown in the ordinary course of law. 

If this was more generally understood there would be fewer com- 
plaints against the Home Secretary’s action, and in particular there 
would be fewer complaints of the want of logic in hisdecisions. Take, for 
instance, the case of a man convicted on somewhat shaky evidence of 
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a bad and aggravated murder. If he is guilty, he certainly deserves 
hanging; but the HomeSecretary,on consideration of theevidence given 
against him, is compelled to acknowledge the possibility of his innocence. 
IIe makes such inquiry asis possible, but obtains no fresh light on the 
matters left in doubt by the trial. The man is probably a murderer, 
and the Secretary of State cannot set him free simply because he feels 
a certain doubt on the point which the jury either did not feel or dis- 
regarded. Then to let the sentence of death be executed would be a 
course the obvious logie of which will appeal to many people not 
responsible for the decision. But to those who are responsible, logic 
does not appeal with equal force: it is all very well to arrive, as a 
matter of theory, at a logical decision as to the best course to be pur- 
sued in the circumstances supposed, but those who do are apt to find 
that logic is not so efficient a guide for action as it seemed. Even 
when it is a verdict that has to be found by a jury, a recourse to 
compromise is often welcomed; when it is administrative action that 
has to be determined on, compromise is more inevitable, and in the 
case supposed nine men out of ten would, if human nature counts for 
anything, prevent the capital sentence being executed if by commuting 
it to penal servitude they could provide for the contingency of fresh 
facts coming to light which would prove the verdict wrong. 

In cases of this kind, where a doubt exists, but has not been strong 
enough to influence a jury’s verdict, the desirability of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal is most obvious. It cannot be denied that a certain 
number of cases occur in which the expedient of a second trial would 
at all events ‘relieve the Home Secretary of a great part of his 
responsibility, and others where it might conduce to a better adminis- 
tration of justice ; but the matter is one of great difficulty. 

The question, after all, is one of counter-balancing- advantages. It 
is not proposed here to enter into a full discussion of them, but as the 
benefits to be derived from a Court of Criminal Appeal are much more 
obvious, and bulk larger before the public generally than the dangers 
to be apprehended from it, it may be worth while to draw attention 
very briefly to the latter. In the first place it should be remembered 
that the vast majority of the defendants in criminal prosecutions are far 
poorer than those in civil actions, and any system of appeal must tell 
in favour of the rich as against the poor. No machinery createl by 
legislation can compensate for the great initial disadvantage of poverty : 
to assign counsel regularly to all defendants would be merely illusory ; 
the most important part of the work of defence must be done out of 
court. A counsel at the trial can not be of much assistance to a 
prisoner except in testing the evidence brought against him. For 
putting his own case properly before the Court, legal assistance is 
necessary before the trial. Similarly, couvicted prisoners are not very 
likely to be able to avail themselves of any measure that might be passed 
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for allowing them an appeal unless they had the means of obtaining 
competent legal advice. The practical difficulty in drafting a Bill 
which would be of any use to poor defendants—who, after all, form the 
great majority —is far greater than is ordinarily realised. 

However, it may be said that even if the cases would be few in 
which defendants would derive real advantage from a right of appeal, 
still it would be worth while giving even those few such a right. But 
there are other considerations to be taken in account. Besides the 
additional cost involved in establishing a new court, there is the evil 
—in many cases a very serious evil—of the protraction of legal 
proceedings. To add, for instance, a fourth stage to the three stages 
through which the course of justice passes before a murderer is 
brought to book, and to allow a recapitulation in an Appeal Court of 
evidence which has already been forced on public attention by the 
reports of the Coroner’s inquest, the magisterial inquiry, and the trial 
at Assizes, is not a step to be taken lightly. But there is a far 
stronger objection than this to the establishment of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, namely, the inevitable weakening of the sense of 
responsibility, which is the juryman’s best safeguard against sentiment 
or prejudice. When a crime has been committed which has aroused 
public feeling to a high pitch, and a defendant stands in the dock 
under circumstances of strong suspicion, there is in any case a strong 
temptation for us in the jury-box to act on mere probability and avenge 
the crime even at the risk of mistaking the criminal. Against this the 
knowledge that our verdict will be final is at present a weighty counter- 
poise ; if, on the other hand, we were to feel that an acquittal would be 
final arid would lead to a probable criminal going scot-free, while if 
he is convicted he will, if innocent, have another chance of proving 
his innocence, we shall be much less disinclined to convict on insuffi- 
cient evidence. And, of course, the chance of proving innocence on 
appeal may be quite illusory. The defendant may be unable, through 
ignorance or want of means, to take proper advantage of his opportu- 
nities; and, at all events, supposing the second jury to feel the same 
desire as the first jury to punish someone for the crime, and the same 
doubt whether the defendant is the right man to punish, it would be 
only human nature if, in accepting insufficient evidence as proof of his 
guilt, they should salve their consciences with the thought that they 
are only, after all, confirming the conclusion which others have arrived 
at before, and that what has been good enough evidence for others 
may well be good enough for them. There is, in fact, the double 
danger that the first jury would trust to a second jury to put right 
any mistake they might make in their zeal to vindicate the law, and 
that the second jury would be apt to adopt the rule of following the 
lead given them in any case of doubt. It seems inevitable that the 
establishment of a Court of Appeal would have in this way some 
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effect unfavourable to innocent defendants; we cannot discuss here 
how far such a tendency would be compensated by the advantages 
which are anticipated from a change in the existing law, but it is well 
to point out that the dislike of the change is based not merely on 
a conservative dislike of all change, but on an apprehension of dangers 
which may easily be exaggerated, but which are undeniably real. 

Meanwhile it can do no harm to realise in a precise form the func- 
tions exercised by the Secretary of State in advising the Crown in 
matters touching the prerogative of mercy. When it is once recognised 
that these functions are of an executive, not of a judicial character, it 
will be seen that they would not be so much affected by the creation 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal as is often supposed. The advocates 
of the change have mostly, no doubt, in their minds a few individual 
cases, in which they believe an Appeal Court would have quashed 
a verdict, though the Home Secretary has refused to interfere. If 
such were the result, it by no means follows that the ends of ‘justice 
would be furthered. Many of us know of criminals of whose guilt 
no moral doubt exists, but who have only just been convicted on 
evidence which would not, perhaps, stand the test of a second trial. 
But this point need not be insisted on : any one who is at all conversant 
with the subject will readily admit that cases exist in which a second 
triai—whatever the result might be—is much to be desired; and if a 
second trial were possible, there would still be cases in which a third 
would, at all events, be called for, and some, perhaps, in which even 
after a third conviction the prisoner would have a substantial body of 
opinion in his favour. Unquestionably, if all the prisoners now in 
gaol were to be tried a second time, a certain proportion would be 
acquitted, and of these some, at all events, would be rogues from 
whose release society would lose much and gain nothing. The 
question, however, cannot be decided merely by some cases in which 
a Court of Appeal might have reversed an unjust verdict, or others 
where it might have set free a rogue, but rather by the effect produced 
on the administration of criminal justice in general by allowing an 
appeal on a question of fact from the verdict of a jury. We certainly 
do not wish to allow this for the sake of the few prisoners who, from 
the circumstances of their trial, the pertinacity of their friends, or 
other causes, have obtained a newspaper notoriety, and are used as 
arguments for an amendment of the law, if to do so will make the 
prisoner’s dock a more dangerous place for the host of undistinguished 
defendants of whom the general public takes no note. 


xX. Y. Z. 
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In the February number of this Review I sought to trace, in the light 
of newly-discovered MSS. evidence, the somewhat complicated series 
of judicial proceedings in which Thomas Kyd, Marlowe, and others 
were involved in 1593. I showed that on May 12th of that year 
Kyd was arrested, and that among his papers was found a so-called 
“ Atheistic” (in reality, Theistic) pamphlet, which he asserted that 
“he had from Marlowe”; that Marlowe, in consequence, was 
summoned before the Privy Council, and would doubtless have been 
severely dealt with, but for his tragic death on June Ist, and that Kyd 
himself was subjected to imprisonment and torture. I also showed 
from expressions in a letter of Kyd, after his release, to Puckering, 
the Lord Keeper, that the “ Atheistic”’ disputation was accidentally 
discovered by the authorities while they were searching the drama- 
tist’s rooms for evidence against him on an entirely different charge. 
The passage which brings this out most clearly runs thus :— 

“The first and most (though insufficient) surmise that ever as therein [7.c., 
Atheism] might be raisde of me grewe thus. When I was first suspected for that 
libell that concern’d the state, amongst those waste and idle papers, which I carde 


not for, and which unaskt I did deliver up, were founde some fragments of a 
dispututation toching that opinion.” 


It was, therefore, the suspicion of being the author of a “ libell 
that concern’d the state” that involved Kyd in his train of misfor- 
tunes. This, as with his fondness for classical tags of verse he might 
have termed it, was the fons et origo malorum. On the details, how- 
ever, of this accusation his letter throws no light, and in my former 
article I had to acknowledge that, on this important point, we were 
without a clue. I believe, however, that unless coincidences of date 
and phraseology are singularly misleading, I am now able to indicate 
the nature of this libel, and, in any case, to throw light upon the pro- 
cedure in the affair, and upon the temper of the authorities at this 
particular juncture. It was, as will appear, a crisis when an informer 
with a grudge against a man of letters had an exceptional oppor- 
tunity of bringing him into trouble. 

The fresh document to which I would call attention is the following 
transcript from the MSS. Register of the Privy Council :— 


‘“* AT THE STARR CHAMBER ON FRIDAY, BEING THE 11TH oF May, 1593. 


PRESENT— 
Lord Archbishop, Earl Derby, 
Lord Keper, Lord Buckhurst, 
Lord Thresorer, Sir Robert Cecil, 


Sir John Fortescue. 


A letter to Sir Richard Martin, Anthonie Ashley, Mr. Alderman Buckle, &c. : 
There haue bin of late divers lewd and mutinous libells set up within the citie 
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of London, among the which there is some set uppon the wal of the Dutch Church- 
yard that doth exceed the rest in lewdnes, and for the discoverie of the author 
and publisher thereof hir Maiesties pleasure is that some extraordinarie paines 
and care be taken by you commissioners appointed by the Lord Maior for thex* 
amining such persons as maie be in this case anie way suspected. 

‘Theis shalbe therfore to require and authorise you to make search and apre- 
hend euerie person so to be suspected, and for that purpoze to enter into al 
houses and places where anie such maie be remayning. And uppon their apre- 
hencion to make like search in anie the chambers, studies, chestes, or other like 
places for al manner of writings or papers that may geue you light for the dis- 
coverie of the libellers. 

“And after you shal haue examined the persons if you shal finde them dulie 
to be suspected and they shal refuze to confesse the truth, you shal by aucthoritie 
hereof put them to the Torture in Bridewel, and by thextremitie thereof to be 
used at such times and as often as you shal think fit draw them to discover their 
knowledge concerning the said libells. We praie you herein to use your utter- 
most travel, and endevour to thend the aucthor of these seditious libells maie be 
known, and they punished according to their ‘desertes. And this shalbe your 
sufficient warraunt.”’ 

It will be observed that this warrant of the Privy Council to the 
Commissioners appointed by the Lord Mayor was issued on May 11th, 
and it can scarcely be a mere coincidence that Kyd, as we know from 
the official endorsement on the “ Atheistic’’ pamphlet, was arrested 
the following day. It should be noticed, moreover, that there is no 
entry in the minutes of the Council of an order for his apprehension 
individually, as in the case of Marlowe. It is probable, therefore, 
that he was seized and imprisoned under a general warrant, and if 
we compare the phraseology of his letter to Puckering with that of 
the document quoted above, the natural inference is that he was one 
of the victims of this Order of May 11th. 

The Council in their preamble speak of “ divers lewd and mutinous 
libells,” and afterwards of “ these seditious libells.”” In almost iden- 
tical terms the dramatist, in denying all responsibility for the “libel 
laid unto my chardg,” alludes to it as “ that mutinous sedition toward 
the state.” Again, the passage in Kyd’s letter in which he speaks 
of delivering up “waste and idle papers,” tallies exactly with the 
Council’s order to the Commissioners to “ make search . . . for al 
manner of writings or papers that may geue you light for the dis- 
coverie of the libellers.”” Further, the emphatic terms of the warrant 
illuminate only too vividly Kyd’s brief reference to “the paines and 
undeserved tortures” that he had suffered. He had evidently “re- 
fused to confesse the truth,” in the Council’s sense of the words, for 
the good reason that he was guiltless of the libel, and had conse- 
quently been put to the torture in Bridewell, and undergone “ the 
extremitie thereof at such times and as often ” as the Commissioners 
thought fit. To the depositions wrung from him under these circum- 
stances he evidently alludes in his letter to the Lord Keeper, when 
he asserts: “ Of my religion and life I have alredie geuen some 
instance to the late Commissioners and of my reverend meaning to 
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the state.” The phrase “late Commissioners” is significant. It 
proves that Kyd’s examination did not take place before the Council 
itself, or a permanent Board, like the Court of High Commission, but 
before a body appointed for a temporary purpose. The term would 
apply exactly to the Commission of Aldermen nominated by the Lord 
Mayor to investigate a particular offence. 

The further question remains: Can we by any means ascertain the 
precise character of this offence, which the Council was evidently so 
anxious to have brought home to the culprits? In the hope of get- 
ting fresh light on the subject, I made some investigations, by the 
kind permission of the Library Committee of the Court of Common 
Council, among the City Records, but could find no document that 
bore upon the case. There is another source, however, to which 
we may turn for information. It will be noticed that the Privy 
Council, in issuing its warrant, speaks of a libel “set uppon the 
wal of the Dutch Churchyard” as exceeding the rest “in lewdnes.” 
This Dutch Church was in Austin Friars, and was attended by 
the Flemish and other refugees who had settled in London. Now 
Strype, in his Annals of Church and State under Elizabeth, quoting 
from MSS. at that time in the possession of Charles, Lord Halifax, 
informs us that the rapid growth of the foreign colony in the city, 
in the last decade of the sixteenth century, aroused a strong feeling 
of hostility among the native traders, who complained that the 
strangers “ contented not themselves with manufactures and ware- 
houses, but would keep shops and retail all manner of goods.” An 
inquiry was consequently made, in May, 1593, into the number of 
foreigners resident in the capital, and, while it was being held, 
“to incense the populace against them various libels were set out.” 
One of these, after accusing the strangers of “a cowardly flight from 
their own natural countries,’’ to settle “in a most fertile soil under a 
most gracious and merciful prince,”’ proceeds as follows :— 

“Be it known to all Flemings and Frenchmen that it is best for them to 
depart out of the realm of England between this and 9th of July next. If not 
then to take that which follows. For that there shall be many a sore strife. 


Apprentices will rise to the number of 2,336. And all the Apprentices and 
Journeymen will down with the Flemings and strangers.”’ 


But the libel specifically alluded to by the Council in its warrant 
was, doubtless, identical with what Strype describes as “a rhyme set 
up upon the wall of the Dutch Churchyard, Thursday, May the 5th, 
between eleven and twelve at night, and there found by some of the 
inhabitants of that place, and brought to the Constable and the rest 
of the Watch beginning— 


‘“‘ You strangers, that inhabit in this land, 
Note this same writing, do it understand ; 
Conceive it well, for safe-guard of your lives, 
Your goods, your children, and your dearest wives.’ 


> 
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The “rhyme” doubtless went on to threaten the foreigners with 
violence if they remained in the City, and the Constable and his 
fellows, knowing “ what belonged to a Watch,” must have handed 
over the placard to the higher authorities. It is evident that the 
Council feared a serious outbreak, and strict disciplinary measures, of 
which Strype gives details, were taken to prevent this. But from the 
fact of the libel affixed to the churchyard wall, and very possibly 
others, being in verse, it seems to have been concluded that the mal- 
contents had enlisted the aid of some literary men. Hence the 
stringent instructions in the warrant to the Commissioners “to take 
extraordinarie paines and care ”’ for the discovery of the author and 
publisher of the libel, and for this purpose “to search in chambers, 
studies, chestes, or other like places, for al manner of writings or 
papers.” The use of the word “ studies’ makes it evident that it was 
not among the shopkeepers or their apprentices that the libellers were 
expected to be found. 

It is thus that this episode, at first sight unconnected with literary 
history, comes to bear on our present subject. It would, of course, 
be going too far to assert positively that it was this ‘rhyme ” set 
up on the Dutch Churchyard wall which Kyd was suspected of 
having written. But it is a plausible conclusion that the libel 
unjustly laid to his charge was one of those that appeared anony- 
mously at this crisis, inciting the citizens to a mutinous outbreak 
against foreigners, and thus constituting a grave offence against the 
state in an extremely delicate department of policy. It should be 
remembered that Kyd belonged by birth and early association to the 
City, and that there was thus an d priori plausibility in the sugges- 
tion that his pen had helped to voice its grievances. And there is a 
singular irony in the situation thus brought before us: of “the 
Constable and the rest of the Watch ”—some flesh-and-blood Dogberry 
and his satellites—searching the dramatist’s room in vain for the 
original of some seditious placard, and making “much ado about 
nothing,” till the “ Atheistic ’’ pamphlet fell accidentally into their 
hands, with such disastrous consequences to Kyd, and ultimately to 
another greater than he. And further, as we read among the names 
of those present at the Council on May llth, 1593, that of Lord 
Buckhurst, we marvel at the caprice of Fortune that made the joint 
author of Gorboduc share the responsibility of the warrant that seems 
to have been the starting-point of the ruin of Kyd, and, indirectly, 
of Marlowe. It was they who had popularised that blank-verse 
metre of which he had been the herald in English tragedy. Yet in 
the strange whirligig of Elizabethan life it fell to him to help to send 
the one to torture, and to take part in that examination of the other, 
which, but for the serving-man’s dagger, would doubtless have led to 
a similar, if not a worse doom. 

Freperick 8. Boas. 
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Ir has long been recognised that civilised and wealthy Governments 
should be patrons of art and architecture. Among the nations of the 
European continent this fact may be ascertained in almost any one of 
the great capitals. France, of course, is the classic instance in this 
direction, and in Paris fine public buildings and great collections of ob- 
jects of art have always been built or collected over against the coming 
of the next revolution, when this industrious and artistic people (or 
those who rule them) have immediately set about the replacement of 
buildings destroyed by the mob or by foreign bombardments, and 
have filled the places left bare in their art galleries by the spoliations 
of the conqueror. Even Napoleon, that modern Alexander, whose 
obsession was conquest, and who was neither a gentleman nor a 
person of any artistic culture that went beyond the merest theatrical 
display—even he added to the glories of Paris by building and by 
collecting. It is true that the pictures and other artistic objects he 
“collected ” would have been said to have been “stolen” if acquired 
in his manner by a person less exalted, and probably he caused them 
to be conveyed to Paris more as trophies of victory than aught else ; 
but from whatever motive he acquired them, Paris had the advan- 
tage. Then, under the Second Empire, that capital was endowed 
with streets and public buildings which render the city on the Seine 
an exemplar for the civilised world. If, again, one turns from Paris 
to St. Petersburg, Vienna, or Berlin (to name but those three), in all 
of them it will be found that the Government has figured largely as 
a patron of the arts, and more especially as a patron of that mother 
of all the arts, architecture. It is a far cry from Europe to the petty 
South American Republics, bedevilled between revolution and the 
deep sea of bankruptcy; but even here the fleeting Governments pro- 
vide public buildings of an appropriately monumental character, for 
in the building of them lies often enough the grave of their financial 
credit. Those Republics repudiate their obligations, but they fre- 
quently build Government offices which put to shame those of 
London. 

We are a wealthy and a progressive people. The Empire marches 
on irrevocably, with great flat-footed strides, and behind the flag 
comes commerce and resultant wealth. We are, therefore, in no 
danger of defaulting if we spend a million or two more in providing 
public buildings which shall advertise the difference between mere 
office accommodation and true architecture. Yet we rarely take our 
courage in both hands and do this thing ; nor are we uniformly suc- 
cessful on those rare occasions when the attempt is made. It is now 
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nearly fifty years since the Government of this country was brought 
to officially recognise art in the establishment of the Science and Art 
Department in 1852. Opinions differ widely as to the success or 
failure of the methods employed by the Department in fostering art, 
but however successful it may have been in educating the many- 
headed into an appreciation of the beautiful, it is certainly the case 
that the standard of taste among our rulers has been rather lowered 
than raised during the interval between the early fifties and the 
present time. The most successful of our great public buildings, and 
the most wsthetically satisfying, are the Houses of Parliament, or, 
to give that pile its official designation, the ‘“‘ Palace of Westminster,” 
which was designed seventeen years before science or art were taken 
under the protection of the State. The Parliamentary Committee 
which, in 1835, decided that the old Houses of Parliament, burnt 
down in the previous year, should be rebuilt in the Gothic or Eliza- 
bethan styles, was composed of men who did not, after the manner of 
later committees on public buildings, sacrifice everything to considera- 
tions of economy ; but even so, and although Barry’s beautiful design 
shares with Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s the honour of being 
the finest architectural ornament of the Metropolis, it is a curious and 
instructive fact that it has never yet been completed after the design 
of its architect. Instructive it is because it is one of a series of facts 
which show that those who have the ordering of these things are not 
Straffords. “Thorough” is not written in their dictionary. To 
be sure, however, Barry’s proposals, if it were now suggested that 
they should be carried out in their entirety, would meet with a 
storm of opposition. He had projected the enclosure of New Palace 
Yard by two wings containing a range of committee-rooms and 
other offices, to be designed, of course, in accordance with the rest 
of the building. This included the sweeping away of the old and 
absolutely uninteresting Law Courts and a defacing of Westminster 
Hall with his Henry VII. Gothic. The courtyard, now open on 
two sides, which forms so beautiful a picture, would thus have been 
hidden from view, and the long impressive range of Westminster 
Hall absolutely lost. The Law Courts have, in fact, been removed 
since then, and the side of the hall exposed to view. Antiquarian 
sentiment has grown powerful in these later years, and forbade the 
hall being again hidden, although it allowed the insignificant so- 
called “restoration,” by Mr. J. L. Pearson, of a range of offices 
beneath and between the great buttresses of the building. It is not, 
therefore, to unfavourably criticise this particular instance of the 
Government’s habit of only partly doing things that this is men- 
tioned, fcr had this suggestion by Barry been carried out the 
improvement in public taste would by now infallibly have con- 
demned it. 


The Londoner who is by way of being a contemplative cynic may 
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find much to exercise his peculiar humour in the unfinished buildings 
which yet remain monuments of public needs and Departmental delay 
during the last two generations. Administrations, alternately Liberal 
and Conservative, have come and gone these last sixty years, and 
parties have sturdily contended for command over the purse-strings of 
the nation, only to prove themselves, when put to it, so many 
Ethelreds, whose unreadiness has left us many sites covered, not with 
magnificent buildings fit for London’s position among the cities of the 
Empire, but strewn thickly with the shards and potsherds, the old 
boots, empty meat-tins and broken umbrella-frames of a great portion 
of the Victorian Era. The site of Carrington House, Whitehall, 
purchased by the Government over eleven years ago for an extension 
of the War Office has been lying bare all those years, and the adjoin- 
ing site of the Royal United Service Institution has been available 
for two years past, but only now are preparations in view towards 
covering the land so long derelict. It is not for lack of thought or 
inquiry that projects still remain in suspense, or are only just arriving 
at fruition; for the reign of Victoria has been signalised by the 
countless Parliamentary Committees that have sat upon building 
projects for rehousing Government Departments, and the reports 
issued and printed of their deliberations form an extensive literature. 
Reports and recommendations have, over and over again, been sat 
upon by later Committees, and reported on in theirturn. And, until 
now, nothing has been done, save to adopt an attitude of masterly 
inactivity and to waste public money in costly economies; which is a 
paradox whose impossibility vanishes on examination of the facts that 
land which might have been purchased cheaply many years ago must 
now be acquired at an enhanced price, and that the cost of buildings 
which should have been erected a generation since is now necessarily 
higher in view of the rise in the cost of labour. 

The recent exhibition of the designs accepted by the Government 
and Her Majesty’s Office of Works for the new War Office building 
in Whitehall, and for the great block of offices for Administrative 
Departments which is eventually to extend from Parliament Street 
to St. James’s Park, recalls the several attempts that have preceded 
this. The first was Sir Charles Barry’s great design of 1857. Barry 
was pre-eminent in those days, and commanded great influence and 
respect after he had built the Houses of Parliament. He drew out a 
grand and comprehensive scheme for housing all the Government 
Departments in one vast range of buildings at Whitehall. Bounded 
by the north side of Great George Street in one direction, and 
extending up to the Admiralty, this intended site took in the west 
side of Parliament Street, the whole of King Street, and all the build- 
ings between, including Delahay Street and the existing mansions 
overlooking St. James’s Park. The Privy Council block was to have 
been retained, together with the Admiralty ; while the Horse Guards 
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buildings were to have been added to and remodelled. A continuous 
and dignified frontage to Whitehall and Parliament Street, in the 
Italian Renaissance style, was designed, and the widening of the 
latter street on its west side, recently accomplished, was then first 
proposed. The grouping towards St. James’s Park would have been 
even more stately, the existing Horse Guards forming a central group, 
thrown back, with a range of buildings to north and south, succeeded 
by north and south wings advanced almost up to the roadway between 
the Park and the historic Horse Guards Parade. Included in the 
design was a proposition to continue the Haymarket across Pall Mall 
and through the intervening buildings on to St. James’s Park, to 
form a junction with Birdcage Walk and so on to the newly-made 
Victoria Street. The south side of Great George Street was to have 
been demolished and the ground laid out as gardens, thus affording 
a grand open space giving views of the Abbey, the new Houses of 
Parliament, and the long Great George Street elevation of those 
proposed buildings. 

The scheme was a grand idea, but ideas have little chance against 
the hide-bound routine of Governments; and, of course, it was never 
practically considered. Barry’s plans are yet among the archives of 
the Office of Works, that mausoleum of ded projects and blighted 
hopes, and it might have been thought (by anyone unacquainted with 
officialdom) that they would have been adapted and used for present 
needs, instead of an entirely new commission being given for Depart- 
ments to occupy a great portion of this site. 

The next step of the Government of that day was to invite designs 
for housing five Departments— the India, Colonial, Home, Foreign, 
and Local Government Offices—in one great building, leaving the 
needs of the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Boagd of Trade for 
extended accommodation to be considered at some other time. Mr. 
Gilbert Scott (not then knighted) was then rising to the zenith of his 
reputation, and he sent in a design for the contemplated building, 
east in a Gothic mould. The Government (or rather, Lord Palmers- 
ton, for the Government) declined to consider Gothic at all, and 
thereupon Scott, against all his convictions, produced, solely for the 
sake of obtaining the commission, a design reputed to be Italian 
Renaissance. The great block facing Whitehall, Downing Street, 
Charles Street, and St. James’s Park is the result, and no more 
pretentious, yet entirely undistinguished, building for its size can be 
imagined. Scott had, as a matter of fact, no sympathy for, or know- 
ledge of, any kind of architecture save Gothic, as applied to churches 
and cathedrals, and the last twenty years have served to discredit him 
even in that, his especial, walk. His conduct in this affair of the 
Home Office block merits the severest reprehension, for he was at the 
time the most commercially successful of architects, and had not the 
excuse, which might have been offered by another, of actually needing 
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the work. Even here it is curious to note that the interference of the 
Government, for economy’s sweet sake, has robbed the building of its 
angle towers, which have never been added; while the unfinished 
arch on the Downing Street elevation, with its naked brickwork and 
bonding iron strips, proclaims the abandoned intention of rebuilding 
the official residences of the Prime Minister and others on the opposite 
side of the street. 

Ten years later, in 1866, was instituted the great Law Courts’ 
competition, round which so much bitterness raged, both as to site 
and style. Scott competed here also. In fact, he was ubiquitous, 
and the mark of him as a restorer is, unhappily, on almost every 
cathedral in the land. There were twelve competitors, and from 
them the late George Edmund Street bore away the much-coveted 
prize. There are two prime standpoints from which to criticise the 
Royal Palace of Justice. The first concerns itself with the merits of 
that great group of buildings on the score of use and convenience, 
while the other merely takes note of its artistry. Confused in plan, 
and abounding in dark, mysterious, and tortuous passages, the place 
is the despair of those whose misfortune it is to haunt these habitats of 
the law; but regarded as an exposition of Gothic architecture, ranging 
through all periods, from Romanesque to Perpendicular, it is a 
masterly creation. The beautiful vaulted hall, with its graceful 
exterior fléche, and the delicacy and wonderful variety of details and 
mouldings, are unsurpassed, and, indeed, unmatched, in modern 
work ; but from the purely utilitarian point of view, Street’s master- 
piece is something of a failure. It was, perhaps, recognising this, 
that the Government decided to employ one of the Office of Works 
draughtsmen to produce that very near neighbour of the Royal 
Palace of Justice, the High Court of Bankruptey—a building 
modelled on the Italian Renaissance idea, without, however, the 
slightest claim to Art, or with a single feature of interest. But let 
us do it the justice} to acknowledge that its plan is of the simplest, 
and to be understood readily by the meanest comprehension; not 
affording, like Street’s Courts, severe exercise for the sense of locality. 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works was, therefore, it may be presumed, 
not employed in this instance from motives of parsimony ; but it was 
certainly Governmental meanness which left the purlieus of the Law 
Courts in a disgraceful condition of untidiness for years after the 
buildings were completed and opened. It is not generally known 
that the prettily laid-out open space on the west side of the Courts 
is only maintained in this condition at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. Before the Courts were built the entire site was densely 
covered with old and dilapidated buildings, which were purchased 
and demolished. This strip of land was left over at the building of 
the Courts, in view of possible extensions, and so remained, en- 
cumbered with builders’ refuse and rotting timber, for some years, 
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until, in fact, it earned the derisive name of ‘Strand Common.” At 
length some anonymous and public-spirited person gave the money 
to convert it into a garden, the Government permitting its public use 
until such time as the ground is required for building. Public opinion, 
however, would probably by this time be strong enough to render 
unsuccessful any attempt to extinguish this delightful open space. 

Alarmed, possibly, by the scant praise and ill-reception of public 
works entrusted to architects of repute, the next great building was 
carried out for the Government by the Office of Works’ draughtsmen. 
This was then the new Post Office building in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
opposite the old General Post Office. Since the opening of a still 
newer block, in 1895, this has been officially named “G. P. O. West.” 
Erected under the rule of Professor Ayrton, then First Commissioner 
of Works, and opened by him in 1873, he is reported to have replied 
to the unfavourable criticisms of it by saying: “I have read many 
criticisms of the style in which this building has been designed, but 
it is an example of the Post Office Order of Architecture, and an 
admirable specimen of its class.” It is not recorded whether or not 
the Commissioner was intentionally making a pleasing play of words 
on the meaning of “ order” in this connection. 

Since that day, modern Post Office buildings have generally been 
inaugurated amid a cloud of apologetics, deprecatory of criticism ; 
and, indeed, to disarm unfavourable comment upon the style, or want 
of style, in which these barrack-like buildings are designed, it is usual 
to refer to the exigencies of business as being unfavourable to anything 
save a hybrid manner, hitherto unknown in architecture. It was not 
conceivable in 1873, but 1895 proved the fact, that, although 
“G.P.O., West” was bad, there were deeper depths possible. The 
newest building, “G.P.0O., North,” also an official draughtsman’s 
production, is a huge pile of masonry of the most vulgar type, with 
a courtyard whose misshapen form must be seen to be believed. A 
building like this, which cost £280,000, exclusive of site, might 
surely have been treated better, or given other decorations than the 
absurdly-carved keystones to the entrance archways—portrait-masks 
of past Postmasters-General. 

By the early ’80’s the need for additional War Office and Ad- 
miralty accommodation, long existing, had become urgent, and in 
1884 a competition was opened for new buildings to be erected on 
the site of the old Admiralty, and extending back over a large 
portion of the Horse Guards Parade. Considerations of economy 
placed a portion of these plans behind the two banking-houses of 
Messrs. Biddulph and Drummond, fronting Whitehall, instead of 
those premises being purchased and the whole range of Government 
Offices aligned with that noble thoroughfare. The competition was 
decided, and the designs actually published, and even then t'e Govern- 
ment backed out of the undertaking, resorting to the still more 
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economical device of tinkering the old Admiralty buildings and add- 
ing new blocks in the rear. One of these blocks is completed, and 
another is now in progress. They are unlike anything else in the 
neighbourhood, with odd pavilion towers placed above a red brick 
elevation, adorned at intervals with stone Corinthian columns. There 
is one thing for congratulation in this business. By the original 
scheme for the reconstruction of the Admiralty, the front, erected by 
Ripley in the early part of the eighteenth century, would have been 
swept away, together with the beautiful screen of a later date, the 
work of the Brothers Adam. Now, Ripley’s portico to the Ad- 
miralty, with its four huge columns and heavy pediment, is out of true 
proportion, but, like much of the neo-classic work of that time, it has 
an interest all its own. Nor should we forget that this was the 
Admiralty that Nelson and the eighteenth-century sea-dogs knew. 
Sentiment should serve to keep this intact, and we may be sure that, 
should we allow it to be destroyed, we shall go down to posterity as 
vandals of the same calibre as the ineffable Wyatt. 

This brings us to the new War Office and Government Offices 
designs published last spring. As the result of the recommendations 
of a Parliamentary Committee which investigated the question, the 
War Office is to be erected on what is known as the Carrington House 
site, which includes the south side of Whitehall Place and the site 
until recently occupied by the Royal United Service Institution ; 
while the Local Government Board, the Education Department, and 
other administrative offices, are to be housed in a great block of 
buildings to be erected on a portion of the site proposed by Sir 
Charles Barry over forty years ago; that is to say, from the west 
side of widened Parliament Street to St. James’s Park, and from 
Charles Street to Great George Street. Mr. J. M. Brydon was 
invited to send in designs for this block, of which it is intended to 
build the westward portion now, and, after the usual Government 
manner, to complete the remainder “some day.” That many of us 
may not survive to see this completion seems likely enough, when we 
consider that the “ temporary ” tin tabernacles built in Charles Street 
for the use of the Census officials some fourteen years ago, and 
since occupied by the Education Department, are still standing and 
in use. 

Mr. Brydon’s design for this great Westminster block is dignified 
and conventionally correct. Of a somewhat severe classic type, it will 
command no enthusiasm from the general public, although its virility 
may be trusted to show the weakness of its neighbour, Scott’s Home 
Office building. Mr. Brydon’s elevations show a bold Corinthian 
order, imposed upon a two-storeyed plinth of massive rusticated 
masonry, with slight projections at the angles, carrying squat and 
not particularly admirable towers, and an equally slight projection in 
the middle, carrying a sculptured pediment, behind and above which 
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rises another storey presenting an almost blank and very heavy- 
looking front to the street. It is proposed to span Charles Street 
with a screen of three arches, surmounted by a sculptured frieze and a 
quadriga, and thus to connect the new buildings with the existing 
ones by an internal passage. A great feature in this design is the 
grouping of the buildings around a great circular central court, with 
square flanking courts and numerous smaller ones, designed to admit 
light and air more thoroughly than in the generality of such great 
edifices. A new departure is seen, also, in the decision to provide 
rooms of a moderate height for the various official staffs, instead of 
the uncomfortably lofty apartments usually found; as a rule, imper- 
fectly warmed and horribly draughty. 

Mr. William Young, who was invited to design the new War 
Office, has had a difficult site to contend with. It forms an irregular 
triangle, bounded by Whitehall, Whitehall Place, Horse Guards 
Avenue, and Whitehall Court. Designed in much the same manner 
as Mr. Brydon’s block, with some singularly close parallels to it, his 
great order of Corinthian columns is, however, disengaged from the 
walling, and gives an even bolder effect than that seen in the first- 
mentioned design. A number of angle pavilions, capped with cupolas, 
are apparently placed to mitigate the bare and rigid sky-line, but 
they are, unhappily, only too reminiscent of the much contemned 
“¢ pepper-castors and mustard-pots ”’ of the National Gallery. 

South Kensington, fifty years ago a district of market-gardens with- 
out a name—if, indeed, it was not properly called Brompton—has been 
the scene of much building ever since the Great Exhibition of 1851 
discovered the locality to Londoners. Reluctantly compelled to 
patronise the Arts and Sciences, the Science and Art Department was 
founded by the Government, and land for housing it purchased from 
the estate of the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. A 
portion of this land, with frontages to the Cromwell and Exhibition 
Roads, was set apart for “ temporary ” galleries designed to hold the 
collections of art objects which, purchased from the Exhibition, had 
been opened to the public at Marlborough House from 1852 to 1897. 
In the latter year the collections were transferred to those temporary 
iron sheds familiar to Londoners for ten long years as the “‘ Brompton 
Boilers.” In the meanwhile, some sort of progress was made towards 
a permanent building, of which the fine pile of the existing Science 
Schools, facing Exhibition Road, is the only section ever completed. 
This was designed by a very gifted man, Captain Francis Fowke, an 
officer of the Royal Engineers, and perhaps the ablest person ever 
connected with the Department. He died untimely, in his forty- 
second year, but had lived sufficiently long to approve himself an 
architect of great parts, both in the planning of buildings and in their 
general design. There is still a model in the South Kensington 
Museum, accurately prepared to scale, showing his design for the 
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completion of the great rarige of buildings in the dignified and stately 
Italian Renaissance manner of the Science block. Before, however, 
this could be embarked upon, Fowke died, in December, 1865, and 
then began the long era of delays and divided counsels, which is only 
now brought to a close. Fowke was a genius, and his ideas were 
largely employed at that time. He had prepared a design, even thus 
early, for a Natural History Museum, but that project was brought 
to a standstill by his decease. Some years later, Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, an architect who had already risen to eminence, was invited to 
put this design into execution, or to furnish designs of his own. He 
chose the second course, and the Natural History Museum fronting 
the Cromwell Road is his work. Begun in 1873, it was opened in 
1881, and is justly regarded as a highly successful design. Its plan 
is simple and effective, and all the galleries are well lighted. Faced 
externally and internally with yellow terra-cotta, it is the third 
modern example of the extensive use of that material. It was, of 
course, first used by Fowke on the elevation of the Science Schools, 
and secondly on the Albert Hali. The long facade of the Natural 
History Museum is of a suitable stateliness, and its spires and towers 
group exceedingly well, but it would have bulked larger had it not 
been built in a disused gravel-pit. Still, it is a distinct success, and 
the melancholy failure of the same architect’s City and Guilds of 
London Institute, in the Exhibition Road, is not to be mentioned in 
the same breath with it. 

It is another instance of departmental /aissez-faire that the com- 
petition opened for designs for the completion of the South Kensington 
Museum, decided in favour of Mr. Aston Webb, eight years ago, 
should only now come to its logical conclusion in the recent laying of 
the foundation stone of the new buildings by Her Majesty, on May 
17th. The “ Victoria and Albert Museum,” as it is to be designated, 
will have frontages to the Cromwell and Exhibition Roads respectively 
600 feet and 400 feet in length, and will occupy the ground which 
was to have been covered with Fowke’s design. Mr, Aston Webb's 
Museum will be in what has come to be known as the Victorian 
Renaissance style, of which one of the earliest examples is Mr. 
Waterhouse’s Natural History Museum, already referred to. Another 
example, but very different in character, is Mr. Colleutt’s Imperial 
Institute. In fact, the term “ Victorian Renaissance” cloaks all 
manner of adaptations, and is another name for that eclecticism which 
has, now that architecture as a living and a progressive art is dead, 
come to be the note of the age. It was long before that blessed term 
was invented, to dignify adaptations. ‘“ Free Classic” was originally 
the phrase used, for want of a better, and by this it was sought to 
characterise Mr. Waterhouse’s Natural History Museum, which, if any- 
thing at all, is Romanesque, with a leaning to Gothic development. 
Architects have doubtless read, in common with others, that we are 
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“heirs of all the ages,” and it must have occurred to them that the say- 
ing might be made to apply, in a very special sense, to Architecture. 
This selective method, so long as the personal equation lasts, must 
needs prevent so-called Victorian Renaissance from ever becoming a 
style. One man may elect to combine Norman, Perpendicular, and 
Elizabethan together ; to another the claims of Saracenic or Indian 
architecture, with excursions into classic, may appeal more powerfully, 
and so with combinations ad infinitum. Bat each and all are dubbed 
by the now fashionable title, and none of them have kinship. In this 
wise has Mr. Aston Webb’s Museum design grown. You can put 
your finger on different parts of the drawings and say, “ This central 
tower derives from the famous Giralda tower of Seville ; these pavilions, 
with cupolas and grouped minarets, are spoils from Constantinople ; 
here are campaniles from Florence ; and these ranges of windows are 
reminiscences of Perpendicular architecture as seen at Winchester 
College, or the Chapels of King’s College, Cambridge, or Eton. 
Having said so much, it remains to add that the scholarship and taste 
with which these items are added together and adapted are undeniable. 
Granting that we have in the nineteenth century no characteristic 
style of Architecture, and adding that we do not desire dull repetitions 
of classic models for our grey skies, we have here a very notable and 
tasteful design, whose varied sky-line will go towards making an 
architectural group for South Kensington almost as impressive as that 
formed by Westminster Abbey, St. Margaret’s Church, and the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Another extensive building, designed by Mr. Aston Webb very 
closely after the model of Fowke’s Science Schools, is to be erected for 
the Science Department in the Imperial Institute Road, and this will 
almost complete the tale of public institutions to hg erected at South 
Kensington. Millions of public money have been expended on those 
former cabbage-fields, and architecture of very varied character is 
there for the contemplation of our descendants; from the glittering 
tawdriness of Scott’s astonishingly vulgar Albert Memorial and the 
huge colosseum-like bulk of the Albert Hall (whose appearance is 
injured greatly by a towering block of flats built since), down to the 
Natural History Museum, to the south. Consistent in their inconsistency, 
successive Governments have planned and replanned to the last, if this 
is indeed the last act in the South Kensington drama. Everything 
by turns, and nothing long, here as elsewhere, our hesitations and 
economics ruin us, if not in pocket, certainly in reputation. Bankrupt 
in design, and beggars in art, we are yet content to wait upon the 
years and to trim the sails of our programmes to the latest breath of 


architectural fashion. 
Cuaries G. Harper. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE GERMAN CLERK. 


THERE can be little doubt that the country is at last alive to the fact 
that the doctrine of competition has developed a new phase. Thirty 
years ago we rejoiced in the contpetition of goods: we boasted that 
England could hold her own anywhere and with anyone, either in 
the manufacture of wares, or in their exchange ; to-day, however, we 
are confronted with another form of competition—the competition of 
men, with intellect and will adapted to fight the battle of to-day, 
just as our coal and iron were adapted to the earlier phase of com- 
petition. 

Our opponent in this new war is the German clerk ; he assumes 
many forms, and plays many parts; but in one and all of these, he 
steadily makes his way in every country, and in every large city in 
the world, against his English rival. It may be worth while to 
indicate exactly how he is manufactured, so as to fit so precisely the 
needs of the commercial market. It is all the more necessary to 
make the inquiry because so many false impressions have got abroad 
as to the mode by which this valuable article is produced. Thus it is 
supposed that we can turn out a similar article—an English clerk or 
commercial traveller—by the simple plan of setting up a school or 
two, and awarding certificates and prizes to the best boys. 

Unluckily for us, the process is not so easily or rapidly accom- 
plished. The fact is, that the German clerk, as we have learnt to 
know him since 1880, has taken about sixty years to produce; and it will 
take us just about as long to create a home-made article of the same 
quality, if we care to try and compete in this line. 

This sounds discouraging but it is no use blinking facts. A 
human machine, be he clerk, mechanic, or ploughman, has to be 
grown and cultivated with at least as much care and patience as 
Mexican rubber, and he presents obstacles to cultivation which no 
foresight or skill in organization can overcome. Now the Germans 
have not, during these sixty years, set themselves purposely to create 
this invaluable commercial weapon: he is mainly the outcome of ten- 
dencies in the life of the people, and these have only in a small degree 
been assisted from efforts expressly designed by the State, and by 
men of business towards the same end. If, then, we propose to 
compete, we are bound to have regard, not only to these positive 
measures of minor importance which have been planned with fore- 
sight, but to the governing factors in the situation, which place our 
English houses of business at so great a disadvantage. For, although 
in Germany these factors may have operated unconsciously, it is 
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quite conceivable that we may imitate their methods by design, and, 
in course of time, produce a similar result. 

There are two leading factors which have been at work during 
these long years, both contributing to the success of the Geschiftswelt. 
Firstly, the Germans have developed a liking for culture and books, 
for an indoor, sedentary life, for intellectual intercourse, which no 
other country in the world can parallel, except perhaps the smaller 
Teutonic peoples about her, Holland, Norway, Sweden. Now a com- 
mercial life is not the ideal outcome of these tastes—your real native 
German boy longs to be a professor and to write a book—but work 
in an office is an alternative which is far preferable to digging 
beet and potatoes in the fields. Commerce has its intellectual 
rewards to a man whose chief interest in life is in reading and 
thinking. Your typical German is genuinely interested in learning 
all that he can about foreign nations, not only because he may profit 
thereby in pocket, but because he likes to learn things. Everyone who 
has lived in Germany must have been struck by this general feature 
of the people, in contrast to ourselves. We are credited with greet- 
ing the foreigner with “’arf a brick”’; the German greets him with 
a polite bow and with broken English. And the English which he 
speaks may be “ broken ’’ at first, but it soon improves by diligent use 
of opportunities. There are at this moment many thousands of our 
countrymen, boys, girls, and students, as well as adults, in the Father- 
land, and nine out of ten of these are talking English!—for the 
benefit of course of German commerce. 

Hence, the German system of education, which is popularly sup- 
posed to be the sole agent in creating the German clerk, is an effect 
and not a cause. The boy likes his school; his family foster his tastes; 
they talk English or French with him constantly. , You will not find 
a town on the north coast where English is not constantly heard in 
every family which boasts of being refined or educated. The ordi- 
nary middle-class parent in Germany knows more about the real 
nature of education, and of the conditions which will make schooling 
successful, than our English Cabinet Ministers. But they possess this 
knowledge, not because they have “ got up” the subject, but because 
they have grown up with it, as part of the life of their city and 
country all through the century. 

Secondly, your German has always been poor and thrifty, content 
with a salary which his English colleague would scorn. No doubt 
since 1880 things have altered for the better (or worse?) ; patriotic 
Germans complain of the luxurious habits which have begun to pre- 
vail since the victory over France started the country on its career of 
phenomenal prosperity. But we in England have, for at least two 
hundred years, maintained a standard of comfort far in advance of 
what obtains abroad; and a'though fool is cheaper in London than 
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in any city in the world, it is the foreigner and not the Englishman 
who finds that he can make a profit out of a “living wage.” 

These are the two governing factors in the situation, and they 
would have created the competition in any case, since the increase of 
population in Germany, fostered by discontent at heavy taxation 
and despotic government, is always driving young men out of the 
country. 

Nevertheless, some importance must be attached to the positive 
measures, to which we have referred, undertaken by Government 
and by Chambers of Commerce. These consist, firstly, in the estab- 
lishment of Commercial Colleges (Handelsschulen), where boys, who 
have already received a good modern education, can learn all about the 
world’s trade, and can qualify for responsible posts in large firms ; 
secondly, in sending teachers abroad, so that they may return 
properly qualified to teach modern languages and commercial 
geography, both in the schools and the commercial colleges. 

What, then, can we do in England to fight this competition? Can 
we, in fact, attempt to fight it at all? So far as it is simply a problem 
of the standard of comfort we cannot adopt any measures which will 
keep out the German clerk. If he will do for a guinea what the 
English clerk will only do for two guineas, then he will inevitably 
hold the market; the Englishman must either forego his extra 
guinea, or find other work. So far he has preferred to seek for other 
work, and we cannot blame him. 

However, this is not the only factor. The first and leading element 
in the situation is the nature of the English school-boy, and his up- 
bringing at home as well as at school. We cannot take our boy and 
transform him in a few months into a German clerk; to achieve such 
a transformation we should have to begin with the boy’s grandfather 
and make Aim a little less of a barbarian ! 

But some of the leeway can be made up, if we go the right way 
about it. What has happened in Germany as a result of national 


’ tastes and tendencies, can be achieved in England by definite public- 


spirited effort. A few commercial colleges will do a little, but they 
will not do much; and indeed they are bound to fail unless we 
feed them with pupils, such are supplied in Germany from the 
modern secondary schools (Realschulen). The one main reform which 
is possible of achievement is to foster every school which provides 
a sound, complete course of education for boys of the so-called middle 
classes. And this fostering care must be exhibited, not only by the 
Education Department, but by every local and imperial authority. 
Unfortunately, there is very little sign of encouragement among 
public men. The Duke of Devonshire has produced a Bill for Secondary 
Education, but it has remained in the House of Lords: and there is 
every reason to fear that any such Bill will be killed by the opposition 
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of vested interests, which profit by the present forlorn condition of 
culture. And the Bishops may oppose reform because they fear that 
religion will suffer unless the Church controls the school; primary 
teachers will, it is feared, oppose any reform which does not promote 
the interests of the primary teacher. It remains to be seen whether 
there is enough genuine zeal for culture among the middle classes of this 
country to make it worth the while of either political party to take 
up the cause of Secondary Education. If not we shall deserve to suffer 
from the competition of Continental countries, which are enlightened 
enough to understand that modern commerce depends upon a know- 
ledge of the world, and that this knowledge can best be acquired by 
sound modern schooling, fostered by the home, supported and super- 
vised by the State. We cannot, for many years, hope to create in 
English society such a general atmosphere of culture as prevails in 
Germany, nor need we desire to do so, for the German type is not 
wholly to be admired ; but we can do something to make the English 
schoolboy a little less of a barbarian; and his teachers, the masters 
in our secondary schools, are only waiting for the necessary counte- 
nance and aid from Parliament. Until public opinion takes the 
matter seriously in hand, it is idle for us to complain of commercial 
competition. 


J.J. Finpnay. 
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BERGEN AND THE COALITION NIGHTMARE. 


Count SuvvaLorr, when Russian Ambassador in Berlin, used to 
delight in bantering Prince Bismarck on his irrepressible cauchemar 
de coalitions. The heritage of the great Chancellor seems, in this 
respect, to have fallen to John Bull. For some years past the possi- 
bility of European coalitions against this country has been a standing 
topic in the magazines and newspapers, and on more than one occasion 
we have been gravely assured that the German Emperor was intent on 
a plan for organising a Continental alliance against us. These warn- 
ings have been especially insistent and circumstantial when any 
official courtesies have passed between France and Germany. Hence 
it is not a matter for surprise that the recent visit of the German 
Emperor to the French training-ship, Zphiyénie, at Bergen, should 
have been hailed by the coalition-mongers as an unmistakable avant- 
courcur of a felonious combination of the Powers against Great Britain, 
and that this view should have been held to be confirmed by the 
hurried visit of M. Delcassé to St. Petersburg a few weeks ago. 

It is, perhaps, not very astonishing that superficial students of inter- 
national politics should indulge in these tragical hypotheses. They 
are constructed with surprising facility out of elements at the disposal 
of every newspaper reader, and consequently find ready consideration 
and even credence. The possibility of coalitions is vouched for by 
every historical primer. Everybody knows that the one barrier to 
united action by the Continental Powers is the feud between 
France and Germany, and it is easy to argue that were this barrier 
once removed, a coalition against Great Britain would be probable. 
Does not Germany carry Austria and Italy in her pocket, and is not 
Russia an ancient ally of Germany and still a secret friend of hers? 
Moreover, it is well within the knowledge of every reader of the 
penny papers that the two remaining feuds which once separated 
the Triple and Dual alliances have now been modified if they have 
not entirely disappeared. Austria and Russia havea modus rivendi 
in the Balkans, and only last year France and Italy signed a com- 
mercial treaty in token of their burial of the Tunisian hatchet. 
Hence a Franco-German reconciliation would obviously throw the 
door wide open for a European coalition. 

That such a coalition would be formed with the deliberate design 
of ruining Great Britain is equally clear. Great Britain is rich; the 
foreigner is envious and unscrupulous. Workmen and clerks, whose 
wages are reduced by German immigrants, or shopkeepers and mer- 
chants who have to fight German competition in their own streets, 
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are quite ready to believe that the Kaiser is the “ Arch-enemy of 
England,” and that his zeal for his navy and for German Colonial 
expansion is aimed at this country, and contemplates nothing less 
than the confiscation of the British dependencies. Besides, when- 
ever the French papers have discussed a reconciliation with 
Germany, have they not avowed that their final aim was to humiliate 
and dismember the British Empire? On this last point effective 
quotations can always be found if one is not too fastidious in the 
choice of newspapers. 

It is precisely on these lines that the Bergen incident and the 
visit of M. Deleassé to St. Petersburg have lately been treated. We 
have been assured once again that France and Germany are coming 
together, that in both countries there is an overmastering desire to 
destroy England, and that the courtesies at Bergen constitute one 
further step in a rapprochement designed by the statesmen of both 
powers, and especially by the Kaiser, to lead to an Anti-British 
coalition. M. Delcassé’s sudden journey to Russia was not quite 
satisfactorily explained from this point of view, but it was sufficiently 
plainly hinted that it indicated an extension of the conspiracy. 

The extravagance of this crude theorising has already been demon- 
strated by the hostility of the Russian press to the idea of a fusion of 
the two alliances which certain Paris newspapers had discussed as 
soon as the German Emperor’s visit to the Iphigénie was made known. 
It has since been made more plainly manifest by the announcement 
of the intention of the Kaiser to pay a visit to the Queen at Windsor. 
The absurdity of the inferences drawn from the Bergen incident was, 
however, clear from the first to anyone who was acquainted with the 
policy of the Cabinet now in office in France and the views of the 
statesmen composing it. Had the protectionist M. Méline or the credu- 
lous M. Dupuy been at the head of affairs, with M. Hanotaux at the 
Quai d’Orsay, one might have been justified in regarding the Bergen 
courtesies, so far as the French are concerned, with suspicion. The 
author of the Fashoda escapade is, perhaps, the one politician of 
ministerial rank in Europe who has seriously entertained the grotesque 
idea of an anti-British coalition. The present Cabinet, however, 
represents to its fullest extent the reaction against the follies of M. 
Hanotaux. It is essentially a Cabinet of Peace, and if it have a bias 
at all, it is probably in the direction of this country. Indeed, M. de 
Lanessan is an avowed partisan of the English as against the German 
alliance, and as recently as last April he expressed his views on this sub- 
ject with unmistakable energy and precision.’ It is scarcely likely that 
he would have changed his opinion in a few weeks, and would now 
be in favour of an understanding with Germany against this country. 

None the less, I am far from pretending that the Bergen courtesies 


(1) Independance Belge, April 1, 1899. 
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were accidental, and that they are wholly without meaning. Accidents 
of this kind do not happen. Even if the Jphigénie had found herself 
fortuitously in the vicinity of the Hohenzollern, the Kaiser need not 
have visited her, nor need he have followed up his visit with a tele- 
gram to M. Loubet. It is unquestionable that the meeting was arranged, 
and was intended to impress public opinion. With what object? In 
view of what has lately taken place at Rennes it is almost superfluous 
to answer this question. Anyone can see now that the Bergen cour- 
tesies were intended to discount the effect of General Mercier’s start- 
ling deposition before the Dreyfus Court Martial. The picture— 
however exaggerated—of France and Germany on the brink of war in 
1894, and the revelations of French military ardour against Germany 
supplied by the evidence of the Generals, would have created a very 
disagreeable impression in Europe, and would have aroused serious 
fears for the stability of the political situation, had not the French 
and German Governments wisely arranged beforehand that the world 
should be assured of the friendliness of their relations. The subsequent 
visit of M. Delcassé to St. Petersburg obviously belongs to the same 
order of ideas. Had the Bergen courtesies stood alone, misconceptions 
would certainly have been created. It would have been thought that 
French foreign policy was undergoing a change, and that France was 
disposed to substitute Germany for Russia in her affections. This 
also had to be provided against, and hence M. Delcassé’s journey. 
The visit of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs to St. Petersburg 
reduced the Bergen courtesies to their proper proportions. It was 
designed to show that nothing was changed in Europe, that the 
alliances were as solid and as distinct as ever, and that their main 
rivalry was directed to the preservation of European peace. This is 
the plain truth about Bergen and its St. Petersburg sequel. It is 
a long cry from these peace-asstring courtesies to the sensational 
theory of a coalition of the Powers formed to wage war against Great 
Britain. 

I may be told that while this is, perhaps, true of Bergen, the per- 
manent peril of an anti-British coalition through a reconciliation of 
France and Germany is none the less real. This contention, again, 
will scarcely bear a serious examination. "What evidence have we in 
recent years of a tendency on the part of the Powers to unite in oppo- 
sition to this country ? Very much has been made of the fact that Ger- 
many joined Russia and France in 1895 in their intervention between 
China and Japan. But this was not a movement against Great Britain. 
So far from that being the case, we were actually asked to join in the 
intervention, and we declined. Nor was the combination any more 
a proof of German affection for France than of Franco-German 
hostility to England. Germany acted for her own hand. She saw an 
opportunity of establishing her political influence in the markets of the 
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Far East, and she seized it for her commercial benefit, and not to serve 
any of the interests of herallies. The best proof of this is afforded by 
the fact that when she found her calculations falsified she deserted her 
allies and at Kiao-Chau acted single-handed and in defiance of 
Russia. Eventually she established her footing in China not with 
the assistance of France, but with the sympathy of England. Again, 
take the Egyptian question. If Germany had ever wished to make 
common cause with France against us, here surely was her opportunity. 
Has she ever availed herself of it? Prince Bismarck once said that 
the friendship of England was of more consequence to Germany than 
the fate of Egypt,’ and to this principle the Emperor has steadfastly 
adhered. The Transvaal question is another test of the alleged 
coalescing tendencies of France and Germany. In 1896 the German 
Emperor’s sympathy with the Boers found no echo in Europe, and 
to-day, though the Bergen incident is only a few weeks old and we 
are assured that France and Germany are consumed by a desire to 
thwart this country, neither is stirring a finger, even by way of com- 
posing a telegram, to encourage the Boers in their resistance to our 
demands. Finally, there is the Fashoda question. M. Hanotaux is 
believed to have deliberately created that question in the full confidence 
that France would be supported by Europe. Europe, however, left her 
to stew in her Niliot juice. Her own ally, Russia, declined to say a word 
which might entangle her in so flagrant a defiance of England and 
refused even to stir a fing: to diminish the humiliation of the in- 
evitable reculade of the Republic. 

These significant facts are usually ignored or misrepresented by the 
apologists of the coalition bogey, and in their place we are regaled 
with arguments based on circumstances of an altogether subsidiary 
value. On the side of Germany, we are asked to nofe the suspiciously 
effusive courtesy with which the Kaiser treats France—his telegrams 
on the deaths of Marshals Canrobert and Macmahon, and on the assas- 
sination of President Carnot; his gift to the Figaro fund in aid of 
the sufferers by the fire at the Bazar de la Charité; his generous 
release of French spies, and other similar incidents. That these 
politesses are more than neighbourly may well be granted without 
admitting that they show a peculiar predilection for France and a 
desire for her alliance. They are amply explained by a natural wish 
to conciliate a sensitive neighbour in the interests of the general peace. 
All the Powers treat France in the same way, because she is a spoilt 
child with an adult’s capacity for mischief, and because this fact is 
one of the weak spots in the European situation. The idea that the 
conciliation of France by Germany would, apart from the coalition 
theory, be resented by any other Power, betrays a curiously narrow 
conception of the interests of the Powers. Were France and Ger- 


(1) Blum: Das Deutsche Reich zur Z:it Bismarcks, p. 473. 
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many friends, the peace of Europe would be assured, and this is the 
chief end of every nation’s policy. Russia would certainly have 
nothing to complain about, seeing that such a reconciliation would 
sensibly diminish the risks she runs by her alliance with France. It 
would be on all fours with the modus vivendi in the Balkans which 
now exists between Russia and Austria. Germany did not complain 
when that reconciliation was negotiated. On the contrary, she helped 
to bring it about. These courtesies then can cause no one any alarm, 
least of all ourselves, since our own relations with Germany are 
excellent and our stake in the general peace supreme. 

The evidence from France in favour of the coalition theory is 
usually confined to more or less responsible newspaper opinions 
published at times of tension in Anglo-French relations. These, 
also, are of little value, since it is always possible to quote from 
other French newspapers statements bearing an opposite interpreta- 
tion. If, instead of selecting these casual utterances, we consult the 
French newspapers for a square answer to the question whether 
France is disposed to give up her claim to Alsace-Lorraine in exchange 
for a German alliance against Great Britain, we find the views of 
the coalition-mongers overwhelmingly discredited. Scarcely a voice 
will be found in their favour. Only two years ago one of the French 
papers started a symposium on this subject apropos of the rumoured 
intention of the Kaiser to visit the Paris Exhibition of 1900. Nearly 
every person of any eminence in Paris was consulted, but, with the 
exception of a few expectant ministers who significantly declined to 
express an opinion, all declared that the restitution of Alsace was an 
essential condition of any closer relations with Germany. Most of 
them strongly protested against even a visit of the Kaiser to Paris. 
Among them were men who pass for the leading Anglophobes in 
France, and upon whose hatred of England the theory of an anti- 
British coalition is largely based. Such are MM. Drumont, Millevoye, 
and De Cassagnac.!' They have abundantly proved that their hatred 
of England is not strong enough to induce them to make the one 
sacrifice without which a German alliance must be impossible. It is 
true that these opinions were expressed before the Fashoda crisis, but 
they have not been modified since. On this point we have the most 
convincing testimony in the French literature of the Peace Conference. 
Journalists, pamphleteers, and even jurisconsults declared with one 
voice that there could be no Disarmament without a settlement of the 
question of Alsace. MM. Drumont and De Cassagnac, in their wrath, 
even accused Russia of having betrayed France by proposing the 
Conference.2 In a word, however much Frenchmen may dislike 

(1) Leudet: Guillaume II, Intime, chap. xxii. 

(2) Notovitch: La Pacification de I’ Europe, pp. 41-44, 87, 94; Revue Générale de 


Droit International Public, No. 5, 1898, pp. 690-743 ; Le Correspondant, Feb. 10, 1899, 
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England, their eyes are still riveted on the trouée des Vosges, and 
they are by no means disposed to come to an understanding with 
Germany until that grievance is healed. 

How long a time may elapse before the great majority of the 
French people agree to abandon their claims to the annexed provinces 
is, of course, impossible to say. One thing, however, is certain: 
Germany will never make any concession to France by way of com- 
pounding those claims, no matter how strongly she may desire a 
European coalition against England. Ten years ago there was a 
chance of a compromise. Prince Bismarck, who in 1871 had been 
against the annexation of French Lorraine, but had been overruled 
by Count von Moltke on strategical grounds, was disposed to discuss 
with France the retrocession of Metz and the surrounding country, 
as far as the language-frontier, on condition that France acquiesced 
in the entry of Luxemburg into the German Empire. Proposals 
were awaited from Paris, but they never came, and the opportunity 
passed away. It is not likely to recur. The language-frontier is being 
every year extended, and there is now very little French Lorraine left 
to bargain over. The idea, which is often discussed, of a neutralisation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, is not less impossible than retrocession. This idea 
was considered during the negotiation of the Treaty of Frankfort, and 
abandoned at the desire of the Alsatians themselves. It was pointed 
out by them that the provinces are so situated that they could not 
defend their neutrality, and hence they would become simply a 
Franco-German cockpit. Moreover, they are an essentially industrial 
country ; to show a large market is vital. Neutralisation would place 
them between two customs frontiers which would ruin and depopulate 
them. Restitution, compromise, and neutralisation, are, in short, 
alike impossible, and without one or the other a” Franco-German 
alliance is a dream.’ Thus stands the Alsace question to-day. It is 
an impassable barrier, and there can be no alliance, and hence no 
Continental coalition against England, while it exists. 

Some French political writers, notably M. de Valfrey,? have sug- 
gested a middle course between an alliance and the present tacit 
alienation in the shape of a colonial understanding, and I observe that 
some English newspapers® regard such an arrangement as possible. As, 
hewever, all alliances against England would have to be colonial, 
there is really no difference between it and the apparently larger 
proposition. Such an arrangement would not enable either power to 
devote larger resources to her colonial enterprises, since both would 
have to hold themselves in the same readiness for a campaign in the 
Vosges as to-day. Any departure from this position would mean a 

(1) Revue Générale de Droit International Public, No. 5, 1898, p. 746. 


(2) Figaro, July 20, 1899 (** La Flite de Bergen ”’). 
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sacrifice of the French claims to Alsace-Lorraine, and if this sacrifice 
is to be made, a limitation of the understanding is superfluous. The 
most convincing argument against such an understanding is, however, 
that it has already been tried with very discouraging success. M. 
Ferry and M. Freycinet both embarked on it in the eighties, with the 
result that France became a sort of diplomatic vassal of Germany, and 
she was glad to regain her liberty and deal frankly and directly with 
England. The late M. de Chaudordy published some curious revela- 
tions on this subject which may be profitably read to-day.’ 

So far I have dealt with the coalition theory in its superficial aspects. 
I have shown that there is no evidence of any such movement among 
the Powers, and that there is at least one formidable impediment 
which renders its organisation, for the present at least, impossible. 
Suppose, however, this barrier were removed, what reason is there for 
believing that a coalition would follow ? 

Before answering this question let us be quite clear as to the 
meaning of the terms we are using. A coalition against England 
need not necessarily be warlike and predatory. It might be essentially 
diplomatic, contemplating war only as a last resource. Each power 
in its dealings with this country would have the moral support of the 
others. Now let us see how this would work. All the parties to the 
combination would obviously cease to enjoy their normal liberty of 
action. In selecting their disputes, even in choosing the time and 
methods of conducting their negotiations, they would be at the mercy 
of their allies. This might suit two or three Powers having vital 
interests in coming, but that it would be equally agreeable to all of 
them is inconceivable. As a matter of fact, the existing European 
alliances are, for this very reason, strictly limited. All the Powers 
have, indeed, found by experience that they have far more to gain by 
acting singly, directly, and amicably with Great Britain than by 
seeking partners in a game of intimidation on questions in which their 
own interests may not always be quite in agreement. 

It is, however, unnecessary to discuss this comparatively reasonable 
hypothesis, for the gentlemen who have recently tried to make our 
flesh creep with their coalition bogey have left us in no doubt as to 
the way in which they imagine it would work. Its object, we have 
been plainly told, would be to avenge Fashoda, to liberate Egypt, to 
revive the colonial glories of Louis XIV., to give South Africa to 
Germany, and India to Russia; in short, to dismember the British 

<mpire by war. When the peril is thus bluntly stated, it requires, 
I think, very little reflection to show that the whole thing is a 
monstrous delusion. No country can desire such a coalition, because, 
whether it succeeded or failed, it would lose infinitely more than it 
gained. 


(1) Chaudordy: La France en 1°89, pp. 226-231. 
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The truth is that the people who talk and write of these coalitions 
have no clear conception of the essential nature of modern international 
politics. They are mixing their history. They are assuming 
that the methods of an old political system may be revived to 
attain the ends of a new and quite different system, that the coalitions 
of the Counter-Reformation, and even the Holy Alliance are adapted 
to the modern struggle for Colonial markets. They forget that while 
in territorial, dynastic and religious wars, the end sought for might be 
attained by the means employed, in economic struggles war generally 
defeats its own ends. This is especially the case in a war against 
England, for no colonies which might be taken from England would 
compensate the victorious Powers for the ruin of the English market. 

Since steam and telegraphy have made almost all commerce inter- 
national, England has become, thanks to her free-trade policy, the 
most valuable market in the world. Nearly every country ranks her 
as its best customer. The five great Powers of Europe export produce 
and manufactures to the value of £495,128,000 annually. Of this 
England takes £138,931,810, or 28 per cent. Of Germany England 
and her colonies buy annually to the amount of 823,297,000 marks, 
while the other four great Powers together buy only to the amount 
of 916,193,000 marks. The trade with France is still more remark- 
able. Here the United Kingdom alone, without the colonies, figures 
for 1,030,643,000 francs’ worth of purchases annually, while the total 
purchases of the remaining four great Powers amount only to 
496,429,000 francs. British purchases from each of the two great 
European alliances are much higher than those of either of the 
alliances from each other. The British purchases from the Dual 
Alliance amount to £58,210,180 annually, while those of the whole 
Triple Alliance from the Dual Alliance only amount to £44,013,080. 
The British purchases from the Triple Alliante amount to 
£80,721,630, while those of the Dual Alliance from the Triple 
Alliance amount to £33,050,490.! So that each alliance has more to 
gain by conciliating England than by assisting the rival combination. 
It is the same with three out of five of the individual countries. Of 
Russian exports England takes 27 per cent., of German 21 per cent., 
of French 30 per cent., of Italian 11 per cent., and of Austrian 9 per 
cent.” 

Now what the coalition-mongers want the British public to believe 
is that, in order to divide between them colonies which now purchase 
from the mother-country goods to the average annual value of 
£113,400,000, and which never would purchase as much of any 
other suzerain, the Powers are willing to wreck and ruin this mother- 
country which already buys of them annually to the amount of 

(1) Compiled from Statistical Abstract (1896). (2) Blue Book, C. 8322, p. 34. 

(3) Ibid., p. 30. 
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£139,000,000. The colonies when won would of course be crip- 
pled for many years, together with their winners, while the risk of 
winning nothing and incurring ruinous loss would be by no means 
remote. Such a war would throw back the whole of Europe a whole 
century, and every country participating in it would feel its exhausting 
effects for generations. 

Nor must it be imagined that the masses of the people abroad are 
in ignorance of how seriously an insane enterprise of this kind would 
affect them. Readers of foreign newspapers need not be told that this 
aspect of the coalition-mania is frequently discussed by our neighbours. 
In France the Anglophiles have fairly well familiarised the public with 
the fact that England is their best customer, that she buys one-third 
of all their produce and manufactures, and that France derives an 
annual profit of 600,000,000 francs from her exchanges with England.' 
In Germany the public are not less alive to the commercial value of the 
British connection. In Russia the British grain-market is a matter 
of life-and-death to the flourishing commerce which radiates from 
Odessa, and no Government is making stronger efforts to establish 
closer commercial and financial relations with the British Empire than 
that of the Tsar. Austria and Italy have a smaller stake in British 
trade, but their growing industries are making strong efforts to increase 
it. They have, however, another reason for holding aloof from any 
projects of a European coalition against Great Britain. The naval 
power of a friendly England assures to them the freedom of the Medi- 
terranean, the Black Sea, and the route to the East. Were that Power 
destroyed, the Mediterranean would become a Franco-Russian lake, 
and the maritime interests of Austria and Italy would be seriously 
jeopardised. 

There is one form of coalition which has been frequently and 
seriously discussed on the Continent, but which, so far, has not met 
with very encouraging success. It is a tariff-coalition of the Central 
European States against the three World-Powers—Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States. Continental economists have been 
much disturbed by the fact that while these World-Powers control 
between them 50 per cent. of the dry surface of the globe, and 35 per 
cent. of its population, two of them are already rigid Protectionists 
(the most rigid hitherto known) and the third has displayed more 
than one symptom of a possible departure from its traditional policy 
of Free Trade. Were all three Powers to become Protectionist, the 
Central European States would of course suffer severely, and hence 
it has been suggested that they should protect themselves by means 
of a common retaliatory tariff. The idea has been widely and in- 


(1) Leudet: Guillaume II. Intimy, y. 276; Indepn lance Belgr, April 1, 1899 ; Zempa, 
Aug. 4, 1897, 
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fluentially discussed,’ and one notable effort has been made to realise 
it so far as Russia and the United States are concerned. This was in 
the economic policy of Count Caprivi, and the Commercial treaties 
negotiated in pursuance of it with Austria and Italy in 1891. These 
treaties did not realise the idea of their originator and negotiator, 
owing to the varied class-interests which had to be conciliated, and to 
the scant sympathy they excited outside the Triple Alliance. Ger- 
many was especially disappointed at the abstention of France, for 
whose adhesion great sacrifices would have been made. 

it is not at all improbable, however, that the idea of a sort of 
Central European Zollverein will grow, for the same reason that a 
political coalition against England is unlikely. The material in- 
terests of the people have to be served. Such a Zollverein may also, in 
the dim future, prove the stepping-stone to a closer political union. 
Such a union would, however, possess no terrors for England while 
she adhered to her Free Trade traditions. While England remains 
the great market she is to-day, she is safe from conspiracy, for it must 
always be more to the advantage of the Powers to remain on good 
terms with her than to quarrel with her. 

The upshot of the matter is, then, that the coalition nightmare is 
only a nightmare, and quite as irrational and unsubstantial as such 
visions usually are. In an age of democratic freedom and com- 
mercial expansion, the nation which is most identified with these 
movements should stand in little fear of outside attack. It would, 
however, be unwise to attach much weight to a sentimental argument 
of this kind. What is most important to remember is, that industrial 
interests are everywhere supreme to-day, that these interests can only 
flourish with peace and the cultivation of foreign markets, that the 
United Kingdom is the richest and freest market in the world, and 
that the Governments of foreign States are now, for the most part, 
in the hands of those who are most interested in the preservation of 
peace and the cultivation of markets. That this same democracy is 
often misled, and that its passions are easily influenced at the expense 
of its judgment, is true, but we may depend upon it that in the main 
it will not neglect its own vital interests. The future has, no doubt, 
many surprises in store for us, and an anti-British coalition may be 
among them; but before it comes, something like a revolution will 
have been effected in the fundamental conditions of our political 
and economic life. 


DirLomaticus. 
(1) Peez: Zur neuesten Handelspolitik. 
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